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PURE FORMAL ACTUATION 
I 


In the IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY of July 1960, Father 
P. de Letter, S.J., writes of “Divine Quasi-Formal Causality”.? 
He defends and exploits the thought of Father M. de la Taille, S.J., 
on the meaning of the supernatural, as he has done in many impor- 
tant articles in other reviews, where he has taken part in, and 
indeed stimulated, one of the more significant debates of speculative 
theology in the English-speaking world.? In the present article, 
Father de Letter claims, first, that the Thomist explanation of our 
divinization in sanctifying grace does not fully satisfy the data of 
revelation; secondly, that a definite and plausible meaning can be 
given to this data by invoking a special causality proper to the 
supernatural order, called “‘quasi-formal causality”; and thirdly, 
that there is no incompatibility or formal opposition between this 
and the Thomist explanation. These views are not new, but they 
are expressed here in the maturity of many years’ reflection, in the 
accuracy of expression won through interchange of ideas with 
other followers of de la Taille, and debate with opponents of his 
ideas, and above all in a real attempt to analyse, sincerely and 
deliberately, the meaning of the “quasi-formal causality” in play 
in the supernatural mysteries. For this, and especially for the last 
point, all interested in de la Taille’s ideas should be truly grateful.* 

1 Vol. XXVII, no. 3, pp. 221-8. 

? Father de Letter’s articles appear chiefly in Theological Studies, in the years 1952, 
1953, 1957, 1958. In regard to the present issue, cf. especially “Created Actuation by 
the Uncreated Act: Difficulties and Answers”, in Theological Studies, vol. XVIII 
(1957), no. I, pp. 60-92: a bibliography of the debate is there given on p. 60. Cf. also 
“Sanctifying Grace and Divine Indwelling”, in Gregorianum, vol. XLI (1960), no. I, 
pp. 63-9. 

3 One of the most serious critiques that has been made against de la Taille’s idea 
is the charge that he admits a genuine material causality (materia ex qua) in the 
creature with regard to the supernatural. Cf. Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P., “The Incar- 
nation: de la Taille vs. Thomistic Tradition”, in The Thomist, vol. XVII (1954), no. I, 
pp. 1-42. Followers of de la Taille today, including Father de Letter, in the 1958 article 
of Theological Studies cited in note 1, insist that they do not speak in this sense: 
sO we can omit discussion of it here. For further discussion on it, see The Thomist, 
vol. XXII (1959), no. 2, with articles by Father Mullaney, pp. 255-77, and William F. 
Macomber, S.J., pp. 233-54. Modern writers on de la Taille’s idea seem to be trying 
to fix exactly the type of causality in the actuating. See Gerald Van Ackeren, S.J., 
“Mary’s Divine Motherhood”, in Mariology, vol. Il, ed. Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M., 
Milwaukee 1957, pp. 177-227, where on p. 224 de la Taille’s idea is called a kind of 


“extrinsic formal causality”. Cf. also Father Macomber’s article, just cited from 
The Thomist, p. 243, note 22. 
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In The Thomist, April 1959, I wrote of “The Human Activity of 
the Word”, and there claimed that in two cases of the supernatural, 
a special kind of causality was in play, which I called “pure formal 
causality”, or “pure formal actuation”. The two cases were the 
hypostatic union, and the union of the mind of a saint in heaven 
with God’s essence. I did not owe my thought to de la Taille, to 
whom, none the less, I made a brief, and, I hope, appreciative 
reference.> My article had no direct place in the debate on de la 
Taille’s idea of the supernatural. It looked to two other important 
discussions: to that aroused by the views of Father L. Seiller, 
O.F.M., Father P. Galtier, S.J., and Archbishop P. Parente, on 
the dynamic role of the Person of the Word in the human activity 
of Christ; and to that caused by the studies of Dom H. Diepen, 
O.S.B., on the role of the Word in the Incarnation itself. My views 
were not new, but were simply an application of what had been 
held explicitly by some of the greatest commentators of the Thomist 
school, especially Cajetan and John of St. Thomas, and what had 
been implicitly advanced by the Angelic Doctor himself. I did, 
however, try to analyse very exactly the meaning of this “pure 
formal causality”. So Father de Letter and I seem to have set 
ourselves a similar task. I feel, then, that it might be useful to 
compare and contrast our ideas on this special formal causality in 
play in the supernatural; even though, at the end, I must confess 
that I cannot accept his position, in the name of a principle of 
St. Thomas. 

Two points of likeness are clear. We are both interested in 
explaining at least some cases of the intrinsically supernatural 
mysteries (the “supernaturalia intrinsece communicata”) by a 
special kind of formal causality. And we both feel that this is in 
harmony with the principles of St. Thomas. Two points of contrast 
are also clear. Father de Letter applies this causality not only to 
the hypostatic union, and to the union of the mind with God in 
heaven, but also to the union of the holy soul with God in sanctifying 
grace. I would restrict it to the first two cases. The reason for this 
must lie in a different concept of this special formal causality. 


II 


What does Father de Letter mean by “quasi-formal causality”’? 
In sanctifying grace, he rightly says, the holy soul is divinized: 


* Cf. The Thomist, vol. XXII (1959), no. 2, pp. 143-232. 
5 Cf. ibid., p. 163 with note, and pp. 208-9 with note 118. 
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and God alone can divinize. God must then give to the soul not 
merely His created grace, but the Uncreated Grace, Himself, the 
Divinizing One. In giving Himself, God cannot become the true 
form of the soul: “for being form involves dependence on what it 
informs”.® God then becomes the act, actuating the soul, when 
“He unites himself to our souls as our act or perfection but remains 
himself unchanged or unaffected by this union’’.” In this sense He 
can be called the quasi-form of the soul.* His quasi-formal causality 
is the imparting, the Self-giving, the communicating of the specific 
perfection of God Himself to the soul. This communicating means 
that “God unites Himself to the soul without himself being really 
united to it”, a phrase —am I wrong in thinking it strange?— 
explained to mean that “He terminates the relation of the soul’s 
real union with him, without being himself the subject of a real 
relation of union with the soul’’.!° Thus the soul is transformed, 
divinized. Thus God actuates, quasi-informs the soul. The essential 
demand of His quasi-formal causality is then an imparting of God 
Himself to the soul, which means a real relation of union of the 
soul to God, without any such relat'on of God to the soul. I take 
it that this imparting, in which properly consists the quasi-formal 
causality, is exactly the state of affairs in which God is the term of 
a real relation of immediate union of the soul with Him. 

Father de Letter speaks of the holy soul as “receptive” of the 
Uncreated Act Itself, not holding or encompassing it or limiting it, 
but being perfected by it without itself perfecting that Act or 
lending a support to it.’! It is a case of pure passivity and pure 
receptivity.12 This passivity rules out any mutual real relationship 
between the soul and God; it rules out any exigency or natural 
potency for the Uncreated Act; and it indicates positively a passive 
obediential potency receptive of the Uncreated Act.!* The reality 
of what Father de Letter here calls “quasi-material causality” in 


® Art. cit.,’p. 223. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

® “This shows the meaning of the phrase, quasi-formal causality. It says (quasi)-formal 
causality, in the sense that it expresses the specific perfection which the soul receives 
in the self-gift of the (quasi)-form, namely, the ‘‘divine” form or perfection is imparted 
to the divinized soul, the uncreated Act gives himself to the soul, the soul is truly made 
divine’. (Emphasis is that of the author). IRIsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, art. cit., 
p. 223. 

10 Tbid. 

11 Thid., p. 224. 

12 Tbid. 

18 [bid., p. 225. I do not think Father de Letter here understands obediential potency 
as the Thomists do. The matter need not concern us now. 
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this “reception” of the Uncreated Act, is, as I understand it, a real 
relation of immediate union in the soul towards the Uncreated 
Act, without a reciprocal real relation of God to the soul. This is 
merely to look on the divine actuation from another angle: that 
of the soul. 

Father de Letter’s main intuition seems then to be that the truly 
unlimited perfection of the Uncreated Act is immediately given to 
the soul, and thus actuates it with its own Divine Act. It is clear 
that the finite reality of sanctifying grace has a place in this beautiful 
picture. What place? The union of the Uncreated Act to the soul 
demands an assimilation of the soul to God, and the assimilation 
is sanctifying grace.'* It is a finite, intrinsic, inhering perfection, 
likening the soul to God. It is given to the soul by God’s efficient 
causality, which is distinct, though inseparable, from His active 
formal actuating. The soul is a material cause of this finite created 
grace, in the sense that it is the subject or support for it, in the 
sense that it is a co-cause of new supernatural being.’® This created 
grace must in no way be conceived as an interference to the 
immediacy of the real union of the soul with the Uncreated Act.'® 
On the contrary its real function is to found the relation of union 
of the soul to God, and thus assure the reality of God’s true Self- 
giving to the soul.!? Without it, the quasi-formal causality would 
be a mere denomination of reason.'* This confirms the impression 
that the strict reality of the quasi-formal causality lies in the fact 

44“*The soul’s union with God in grace entails assimilation . . .”—ibid., p. 224. 

15 Tbid. 

16 Tbid. 

7 Cf. “Created Actuation by the Uncreated Act, Difficulties and Answers”, 
Theological Studies, 1957, p. 65: ““The created actuation is the reality of that union: 
it is the foundation of the relation of union of the creature with God; it is what makes 
the union real on the side of the creature . . .”” Cf. also IRIsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, 
art. cit., p. 224. 

18 Cf. art. cit., Theological Studies, 1957, p. 64: “If the actuation is to be real and 
not a mere extrinsic denomination or a word, then it must entail some reality that 
does not exist save for this actuation. And so the actuation by the Uncreated Act, 
taken in a passive sense, designates in the creature a new reality or quality that is 
distinct from the pure Act—a reality, therefore, that is finite or created’’. And ibid., 
p. 62: “... it does not seem possible to give any objective reason for the reality of 
that immediate union of the humanity with the Word unless one posits a created 
actuation or its equivalent. There must be a real and objective foundation of that 
relation of union if the union is to be real . . . if there is no real objective foundation 
for the union of the humanity with the Word in the humanity itself, then this union 
would not be real”. Ibid., p. 64: “Created actuation expresses both the intrinsicalness 
of God’s self-gift, which actually and intrinsically affects the creature, and God’s 
transcendency, since He remains altogether unaffected by this gift of Himself” 


(emphasis mine). These texts explain more clearly the thought of IRIsH THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY, loc. cit., p. 224, paragraph 1. 
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that God, in all His boundless perfection, becomes the term of a 
truly rea] relation of immediate union of the soul to Him. 

In the latter part of his article, Father de Letter compares the 
union of the soul with God in this actuation, with the union of a 
knowing or loving subject with its object. The subject is united to 
the object as other; it possesses the object, but after its own manner; 
it becomes the object, but by a process in which it has all the 
initiative and lays down the rule.!® This is not called a transfor- 
mation of the subject, or a quasi-information by the object. 
However, in the case of our divinization in grace, it is God Himself, 
the object of our acts of knowledge and love, Who takes all the 
initiative, in giving Himself to the soul in a unique quasi-formal 
causality, by which He so to say transforms the soul into Himself.” 
This tells us that God becomes the term of the soul’s real un’on 
to Him, by His own initiat.ve alone, and here we have His quasi- 
formal causality. 

To sum up. When God has set up in any creature a real, founded 
relation of immediate union to His own uncreated perfection, He 
is exercising quasi-formal causality in regard to that creature: not 
precisely by setting up or efficiently causing that state of affairs, 
but by being the immediate term of such a relation. Since this is 
true not only in the hypostatic union, and in the union of the mind 
with God in heaven, but also in sanctifying grace, it appears as a 
common denominator of the whole area of intrinsically supernatural 
mystery. Sanctifying grace implies the Uncreated Gift: in which we 
are divinized. 

iil 


What did I mean by “pure formal actuation” in my article? In 
every case of formal causality in the natural order, two aspects can 
be seen. A form, or act, or perfection, communicates itself, its own 
formal act or perfection, to something other than itself; and in so 
doing, it is received by the thing it thus perfects, being limited to 
it and inhering in it. These two aspects are, in the natural order, 
inseparable, but they are distinct. The first is strictly formal causality 
as such, the second is strictly material causality as such, and the 
two are co-relative. They take place in a fusion of perficient and 
perfected into the unity of a tertium quid, the composite. To have a 
real case of “perfecting”, without any admixture of “being received”’, 
we would need an act or perfection that was absolutely perfect, 


19 TRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, art. cit., p. 226. 
2° Tbid., p. 227. 
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indeed the divine perfection itself, which of course could not be 
limited or restricted by what it thus perfected. If that divine per- 
fection were given, in some marvellous way, to a finite reality, if it 
communicated itself wholly to that finite reality, without being 
received, and became the formal intrinsic reason of the other’s 
possessing the divine perfection itself as its very own, that could be 
called “pure formal actuation” or “pure formal causality”. The 
application of the notion of (pure) formal causality to such a case 
is not difficult. What is difficult — very difficult — is to conceive 
such a case. What is difficult is to see in what marvellous way the 
divine perfection could be really united to something outside itself, 
without being received by it. That would demand a pure unity 
between God and the reality he perfected. We could not dare affirm 
from natural reason that such a thing were possible, but looking 
at two of the great mysteries of divine revelation, we may legitimately 
suspect that it has happened. 

In the mystery of the hypostatic union, the divine personality of 
the Word is communicated to the sacred humanity of Christ in an 
ineffable personal unity, so that the Man Christ and the Word are 
one in person. Christ is not merely connected to the Word by a real 
relationship: in person, Christ is the Word of God. There is unity, 
absolute, ontological, personal unity, between Christ and the Word. 
And yet the Person of the Word is not received by the sacred 
humanity. It is given, then, in a pure unity of person to the sacred 
humanity, making of the sacred humanity the one person who is 
at the same time true Man and true God. We may legitimately 
think that it transforms the sacred humanity into itself, in the sole 
line of personality. This is a case of pure, un-received, transfor- 
mative identity. This is pure formal actuation by the Person of the 
Word. 

In the mystery of the intentional union of the mind of a saint 
in heaven with the God he sees face to face, something similar 
happens. The divine essence is given wholly and uncircumscriptively 
to the blessed mind, in the place of any “species impressa” or 
“species expressa”. By this gift, the mind becomes, intentionally, 
God Himself, just as in the Incarnation the sacred humanity 
becomes, really and personally, the Word of God. The divine 
essence is given to the glorified mind: in an ineffable intentional 
unity, in a pure un-received unity, transforming it into Itself in the 
sole line of intentionality. This, again, is pure formal actuation. 

In these two cases, and in them alone, do I see this unique type 
of formal causality. I restrict it to them, because I cannot conceive 
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any other order in which the whole, unlimited perfection of God 
can be given to something other than itself in a pure, un-received 
unity. The notion, as I see it, must be restricted to the order of 
personality and the order of intentionality.” In saying this, I do 
not claim, of course, to see positively how God does actuate: I 
merely think that the notion is uninteiligible outside these two 
orders. Positively, what this pure actuating unity means escapes us: 
it is really the heart of the two great supernatural mysteries of the 
Incarnation and the union of the mind with the face of God. But 
I think the concept of pure formal actuation does give us some 
partially clear explanation of the mystery we accept from revelation. 
To sum up. When God sets up in the sacred humanity and in the 
glorified mind a pure, un-received identity with Himself in some 
definite order, He can be said to be exercising pure formal causality 
in regard to the sacred humanity and the glorified mind: not 
precisely by setting up or efficiently causing that identity, but 
by being one with its beneficiary in the given order. The strict reality 
of the pure formal causality lies in the identity, in the “being one” 
with what He thus actuates and perfects: and this “being one”’ is 
something that in the last analysis is not fully explained, as it is 
co-terminous with the heart of a supernatural mystery. 


IV 


Do I, then, really agree with Father de Letter? He says that when 
God is the term of a real, founded relation of union in the creature, 
He actuates it as a quasi-form. I have just said that when God is 
identified as being one with the creature, He actuates it as a pure 
form. Is there any difference? There is the difference between 
“being the term of a real, founded relation of union’, and “being 
identified, being one’’. Is that a great difference? As Father de Letter 
and I understand it, it is. 

He will agree, I am sure, that any relation of real union must 
have a real foundation, and that this real foundation must be 
brought about by some action, implying efficient causality. This is 


2! When I speak of the “order of personality” I would include both the order of 
subsistence and the order of personal existence, with the traditional Thomist view, 
and Cajetan. When I speak of the “order of intentionality’ I include the order of 
“esse intelligibile” and that of “esse intellectum”’. It is interesting to note that, in every 
case of pure formal actuation, there is unity in some esse. For a more extensive presen- 
tation of the concept of actuation see ‘““The Human Activity of the Word”, The Thomist, 
1959, pp. 197-225. 
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the teaching of St. Thomas.** Again, with Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
let us cal! the real foundation of the real relation of union, a unity. 
This unity is not itself something relative, but something absolute, 
namely the one-ness and indivision of two really distinct things in 
some line of perfection now common to them, in which they are 
now indistinct.** Let us call, again with Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
the action that efficiently causes that unity, which in turn founds 
and gives rise to the relation of union, a unitive action. The unitive 
action is needed directly and immediately to achieve the unity, but 
does not directly and immediately give rise to the relation of union. 
The relation of union follows immediately and properly from the 
established absolute unity, which must be naturally prior to it as 
its cause. Where we are dealing with a real relationship of union 
and not just a relationship of reason or extrinsic denomination, the 
foundation, the unity, must be both real and intrinsic to the subject 
of the relation. If, as I think, Father de Letter will have no difficulty 
with this basic metaphysics of the genesis of union, he must posit 
some real, intrinsic, unity of the soul with God, as the foundation 
of the real relation of immediate union with God, in which God, 
as the term, is said to exercise quasi-formal causality. Let us try 
to see what this unity is for Father de Letter. 

Elsewhere, we have his explicit statements that the foundation 
of the relation of real union he demands for this quasi-formal 
causality, is, both in general, and in detail for the three cases, of 
hypostatic union, union of the glorified mind with God, and union 
of the graced soul with God, finite and created.** Thus in every 


22 See St. Thomas, on the Metaphysics V, 1. 17, nos. 1001-1005. This teaching is 
applied to the Incarnation in the third book of Sentences, and is the background of 
S. Theol., U1, 2, 7 (on which Cajetan’s commentary—n. 3—is invaluable). I would 
insist on the clarity of St. Thomas’s remark (3 Sent., dist. 2, q. 2, a. 2, qa. 3): “Inter 
humanam naturam et divinam necesse est cadere unionem mediam, non sicut causam, 
sed sicut effectus coniunctionem naturarum consequentem. Est enim natura relationis 
ut in aliis rerum generibus causam habet, quia minimum habet de natura entis ut dicit 
Commentator in 12 Metaphys. ..” (emphasis mine). For an extended presentation 
of this thought, see ““The Human Activity of the Word”, The Thomist, 1959, pp. 176-181. 

23 Tbid. 

*4In general, see note 18 above, and in detail, see “Created Actuation by the 
Uncreated Act: Difficulties and Answers” in Theological Studies, 1957, for the hypo- 
static union, p. 67 and p. 68, for the union of sanctifying grace, p. 71, and for the 
union in beatific vision, p..73. It would be well to note that for de la Taille (and Father 
de Letter) the created actuation in the last case is identified with the /umen gloriae. 
Although the classic commentators of the Thomist school (Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, 
etc. .. .), find a formal actuation of the blessed mind in the beatific vision, for them, 
it is in no way identified with the /umen gloriae. It pertains to the objective determination 
of the faculty of vision, while the /umen gloriae belongs to the subjective conditioning 
of the faculty of vision. 
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case of quasi-formal causality, God gives Himself as the term of 
the real relation of union: but the real, intrinsic foundation of this 
union, is something finite and created. Moreover, this finite, created 
foundation of union is explicitly called an assimilation of the thing 
perfected to God.* Therefore, a finite, created similitude is the 
foundation of the real union in question, and constitutes the unity 
on which that union rests. The basis of union is unity of similitude. 

In my own concept of pure formal actuation, I demanded a pure 
un-received unity, or identity, between the thing actuated and the 
Divine Act actuating. This unity is clearly infinite and uncreated. 
It is not a similitude of the Divine Reality. It is that Reality. The 
infinite, uncreated Divine Reality, made one with the creature in a 
given order — which can only be that of personality or that of 
intentionality — founds in the creature a real relation of immediate 
union to God. It constitutes the unity on which the union rests. 
The basis of union is unity of identity. 

Where then do we differ? Father de Letter seems to say that when 
God is the term of a real relation of union founded on a finite 
created unity of similitude with the creature, He is the quasi-form 
of the creature. I say that when God is identified with the creature 
(in some given order, personal or intentional), by an infinite, 
uncreated unity of identity with the Divine Reality, He is the pure 
form of the creature. I must note that Father de Letter does not 
speak of the absolute communication of God to the creature in a 
finite, created unity of similitude, as constituting precisely the 
quasi-formal causality. This would be against his basic — and 
sound — assumption, that in a true case of quasi-formal causality 
the whole specific perfection of the quasi-form is given.?° Rather, 
he places the quasi-formal causality in the fact that God, in His 
unlimited divine perfection, terminates the consequent relation of 
real immediate union. The imparting of the Divine Reality Itself is 
for him by way of extrinsic term of a real relation. On the other 
hand, I speak of the absolute communication of God to the creature 


_ in an infinite, uncreated unity of identity, as pure formal actuation. 


The whole unlimited perfection of the pure form is given, imparted, 
communicated — and in this precisely is the pure formal actuation 
— by way of intrinsic and absolute ident:fication. To put the point 
briefly, for Father de Letter the perficient gives its formal perfection 
to the perfected by terminating extrinsically an inhering real relation 


2° See note 14 above. 
26 See note 9 above. 
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of union, while for me the perficient gives its formal perfection to 
the perfected by being the intrinsic and absolute act of the perfected.*’ 


V 


Which of these two notions is a true concept of formal causality 
according to the mind and principles of St. Thomas? I submit that 
Father de Letter’s notion trespasses against the basic insight of 
St. Thomas (and Aristotle) on the proper causality of form or act. 

Let me make first one introductory remark to my chief objection. 
When Father de Letter says that the whole specific perfection of the 
quasi-form is given to what it actuates, he must surely be thinking 
that it is given formally. That is, that not only God is given, but 
that He is given according to all the unlimited perfection of His 
own infinite reality. Now, in his explanation, it is really hard to 
see how God is really formally according all this unlimited perfec- 
tion. For the relation of union, wherein this is said to occur, must 
depend for its character on the absolute unity which is its proper 
foundation. Now that unity is formally one of similitude, in which 
God and the soul are one in some finite likeness. Hence God is 
related to the soul as the term of a consequent relation of union of 
similitude. This does not preserve what Father de Letter wants 
above all — and rightly wants, namely, that the whole unlimited 
perfection of God be given as such to what it actuates. This remark 
is merely introductory to my chief difficulty. 

The essential difficulty is that God, in his infinite perfection, 
perfects the soul in the last analysis only as the extrinsic term of a 
real relationship inhering in the soul. This does not verify the 
Aristotelian and Thomist concept of formal causality, according to 
which formal perfection is intrinsic to what it perfects. A thing is 
in actu only if the act concerned is truly, absolutely, and intrinsically 
within it: not if it is merely related to that act as an extrinsic term. 
This is the burden of the first two books of the Physics, it is the 
critique of Aristotle against Platonism, and the key to his basic 
realism. And if a form or act is truly, absolutely and intrinsically 
within being, its causality is likewise exercised truly, absolutely, and 
intrinsically within being. Father de Letter’s concept of quasi- 
formal causality is therefore not the formal causality conceived by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. Its extrinsicism clearly shows that it is 


2? This point, to which all our analysis has brought us, seems otherwise conceded 
by Father de Letter in the texts we cited in note 18. It seems also, I feel, to underlie 
the thought of Father Van Ackeren and Father Macomber, cited in note 3. 
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against the basic insight of the Angelic Doctor on the meaning of 
formal causality.2* For formal causality means intrinsic act.?® 
From this there follows a corollary. What if Father de Letter 
should say (though he does not), that God, the divine quasi-form, 
is not merely given as the term of a real relation of union, but is 
truly, absolutely and instrinsically united to the soul, through the 
vehicle of the sanctifying grace infused into it? This would still not 
save the Thomist notion of the intrinsic formal cause, because, 
simpliciter, God, the divine Form, is not thus made intrinsic to the 
soul. A finite similitude of God is given to the soul, and does perfect 
the soul formally, but this is not the quasi-formal causality which 
Father de Letter desires. There are some discerning theologians 
who see in de la Taille’s thought on the supernatural, which is in 
substance that of Father de Letter, a confusion between efficient 
and formal causality.2*° These theologians are Thomists, and have 
naturally looked for the alleged formal causality to be verified on 
the plane of absolute and intrinsic act, not on the plane of relative 
ani extrinsic act, terminating a relationship. On the former plane, 
they have been able to find only an intrinsic vehicle, finite indeed, 
through which God’s whole reality could in any way be said to 
actuate the soul. Now the efficient cause becomes intrinsic to its 
“‘passum”’ by the vehicle of “‘action” received in that “‘passum”’.* 
For de la Taille, the formal cause (Uncreated Act) seems to become 
intrinsic to the thing perfected by the vehicle of the created actuation: 
not by its own proper reality. The key to the diference, in the 
philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas, between intrinsic formal 


281 do not think it is necessary to give citations to show the intrinsic character of 
the formal cause for Aristotle and St. Thomas. Any traditional Thomist author will 
support it, e.g. John of St. Thomas, Goudin, Gredt. The point is in effect conceded by 
Father de Letter in his present article, when he explains, p. 224, that the quasi-formal 
causality demands efficient causality of a finite similitude (sanctifying grace) as its 
necessary concomitant. The very reason for adding the prefix “quasi’”’ is to show that 
the form or act is not intrinsic to what it perfects, but demands a finite, intrinsic 
perfection which assures the reality of the greater (extrinsic) gift. Father de Letter 
here clearly thinks that a formal causality which is not intrinsic act is still, at least in 
an analogous sense, true formal causality. That, I think, is the key to his position. 

2° The form or act must be truly, absolutely, and intrinsically that of the term it 
immediately and properly perfects. In that sense I insist it must be intrinsic act. One 
could not say, for example, that the form was intrinsic to the composite but not 
intrinsic to the matter of the composite it is said to inform. It can be intrinsic to the 
composite only by being intrinsic form of the matter of the composite. Any other 
construction violates the hylomorphic union and the whole metaphysics of unity-union 
we have outlined. 

3° See, for example, T. U. Mullaney, O.P., The Thomist, 1954, pp. 1-42. 

31 See the whole treatment of John of St. Thomas on efficient causality, Cursus 
Philosophicus, Philosophia Naturalis, ed. B. Reiser, O.S.B., tom. II, pp. 247 ff. 
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causality and efficient causality, is precisely this: the formal intrinsic 
cause perfects by its own proper perfection given absolutely and 
intrinsically to the perfected, while the efficient cause produces its 
effect through the vehicle and “agency” of some distinct reality — 
the “‘passio”’— in the effect. It is easy then to see how a confusion 
between efficient and formal causality has been alleged against the 
idea of de la Taille. 

I do not think that these criticisms, which seem to me valid 
against Father de Letter’s notion of quasi-formal causality, have 
any force against the notion of pure formal actuation which I have 
outlined here and described more fully elsewhere. That notion, the 
explicit thought of Cajetan and John of St. Thomas, fully verifies 
the idea of formal causality as understood by Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. First, in pure formal actuation, the whole specifically 
unlimited perfection of the Divine Reality is given, formally as 
unlimited, to what it perfects. Secondly, in pure formal actuation, 
the divine Pure Act is made truly, absolutely and intrinsically the 
act or perfection of what it perfects, so that in the two cases alleged, 
the sacred humanity is truly, absolutely and intrinsically in actu 
divinae personalitatis Verbi, and the mind united to God in vision 
is likewise in actu divinae essentiae ut intelligibilis et intellectae.** 
Thirdly, pure formal causality is a true formal causality, in no way 
to be confused with efficient causality, since it does not postulate 


32 Tt would be useless to suggest that “Christ the Man” was “in actu personalitatis 
Verbi’’, but the “sacred humanity” was not. Obviously there is unity between Christ 
the Man and the Word Incarnate. But the unity to which I draw attention is not 
precisely that: it is the unity between the sacred humanity and the Word in the line of 
personality. This unity is precisely demanded because the terms of the relation of 
real union are precisely the sacred humanity and the Person of the Word. Hence, prior 
to the real union between them, there must be an absolute unity established between 
them. Given the metaphysics of the genesis of union, that is, given the natural priority 
of unity over union, then it is completely correct to speak of the sacred humanity as 
“in actu divinae personalitatis Verbi’’. Similar remarks would obtain for the case of 
the glorified intellect. There is a mentality in certain authors today which suggests 
that union is precisely the cause of unity, that the relative is the cause of the absolute. 
Perhaps it is beneath many modern attempts to explain the theology of the Incarnation. 
St. Thomas’s approach is otherwise. In his approach, a point is reached which is not 
fully luminous: the meaning of the unity he invokes remains in the last analysis a 
mystery. But he is working in the light of the subalternated science of sacred theology, 
which, while rejoicing in the light it can shed, knows that it must reach a point where 
the intelligibility of its subject is beyond its own powers of penetration. That is what 
happens here when we come up finally against the ideas of unity and of pure formal 
actuation, which is co-terminous with unity. They are properly theological concepts, 
and it is not to be wondered if they lack some of the (lower) clarity of philosophical 
expressions. What they give is a theology of the Incarnation, not, as so many wrongly 
say, a metaphysics of the Incarnation. There is no such thing. 
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any vehicle through which it exercises its causality: it is Uncreated 
Actuation by Uncreated Act. 

It must surely be clear, now, why pure formal actuation cannot 
apply to the case of our divinization in sanctifying grace. There 
we have unity (and union) of similitude, not unity (and union) of 
identity. In terms of a distinction accepted in Catholic theology for 
many centuries, our notion applies only to the field of supernaturalia 
intrinsece communicata, infinita, not to the field of supernaturalia 
intrinsece communicata, finita — which latter is that of our diviniza- 
tion in grace. I do not deny a true and indeed special presence of 
God to the soul in sanctifying grace. I do not deny that God 
terminates a real relation of union — but union of similitude — in 
such a soul. I merely deny that God, in all His unlimited perfection, 
comes to such a soul as its own intrinsic act. I merely deny that God 
is fulfilling, no matter how purely and perfectly, the offices of a 
true intrinsic formal cause in regard to such a soul. That means 
that I hold that God’s presence to the holy soul, in all His unlimited 
perfection, is one of contact, not of intrinsic formal act. The 
wonders of that presence of contact need to be explored. 


VI 


The work of theology is to explain, as far as may be done in 
concepts, the mysteries of God. This task is done in great measure 
by the analogy of created things, whose own nature is penetrated 
in a sound philosophy and especially in a sound metaphysics. The 
special active role of God in the supernaturalia intrinsece com- 
municata is a high point of the revealed mysteries. It is most valid 
and useful to try to explain it by the analogous use of metaphysical 
notions of causality. It is fascinating to try to see if and how the 
various types of causality we know in metaphysics find a higher 
yet true verification on that mysterious plane where God lifts the 
creature to various levels of the supernatural. It is intriguing to see 
how the notion of formal causality is found there. But if we are 
going to get any satisfying results, we must not swerve, in the 
process of our endeavour, from the sure and clear notion of formal 
causality we have acquired by dint of much labour in metaphysics. 
Accepting it, preserving it—in true analogy of proportions if 
need be — we must then state candidly where it has a place in the 
supernatural mysteries and where it has none. If we accept St. 
Thomas’s notion of formal causality as intrinsic act, and preserve 
it, though purifying it, in trying to explain the supernatural through 
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it, | believe we must come to the explicit concept of “pure formal 
actuation” in the two cases of infinite intrinsic supernatural com- 
munication (the hypostatic union and the union of the glorified 
mind with God), and I believe we must rule it out in the case of 
finite intrinsically supernatural communication (our divinization 
through sanctifying grace). By our work, we can be convinced on 
a new heading of the vast difference between God’s active role in 
the Incarnation and the beatific vision on the one hand, and in our 
sanctification by grace on the other. We come back to an old 
distinction, and see new depth and truth in it. But if we leave St. 
Thomas’s concept of formal causality as intrinsic act, whether in 
our metaphysics or only in our work of theological application, 
we may indeed feel that God’s active role in al// the great cases of 
supernatural communication reduces to a common denominator. 
We may very well find in all these cases a presence of God and a 
role of the Divine Reality that look similar. We may even call it, 
in a purified sense, “‘formal causality”.** But if we do, we will cause 
difficulty in a mind convinced of the Thomist idea of formal 
causality as an intrinsic act, in a mind resolutely determined to 
preserve the proper —though perhaps analogical — sense of 
metaphysical terms in using them (instrumentally) to sound the 
depths of the mysteries of Revelation, and in a mind accustomed to 
the traditional distinction between the infinite and finite cases of 
intrinsic supernatural communication. Might I suggest that this 
metaphysical realism, this rigid fidelity to the proper sense of terms 
in theological analysis, and this sense of traditional positions 
common in the schools of the Church, are, at once, the best means 
of attaining a fruitful understanding of the mysteries, and the 
hall-mark of true Thomism? 

There is an element of truth in every misconception. There is a 
genuine intuition in the theory of de la Taille, and in the work of 
de Letter, which finds me deeply sympathetic: the intuition of a 
true pure formal causality in some cases of the supernatural. But 
its explanation in terms of quasi-formal causality expounded by 
Father de Letter after the thought of de la Taille, is not in the ways 
of Thomism. It is not needed to give a definite and plausible 
explanation of the revealed data on our divinization by grace: 


33 Let me say again that I cannot see how there is even an analogously common 
ratio of “causalitas formalis” in the case of a perfection that perfects by way of intrinsic 
act, and a perfection that perfects as the extrinsic term of a relation. Is it the ratio of 
“perfecting” prescinding from intrinsically and extrinsically? Perhaps, but that is the 
ruin of any true ratio of formal causality. 
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rather it must falsify that data and obscure it. How the older ways 
— the Thomist ways — do satisfy that data, would take too long 
to show now. How they give a better and a sounder p cture of the 
hypostatic union and the beatific vision is also beyond our present 
scope. May the differences of view-point I have shown between 
myself and Father de Letter not lessen our common effort to sound 
the depths of the mysteries we believe and love. 


KEVIN F. O’SHeA, C.SS.R. 
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In the article which appeared under the above title in the IRISH 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY of July 1960, Father de Letter has drawn 
attention to a problem to which theology seems as yet to have 
found no fully satisfactory solution. Revelation is quite clear about 
the fact of the presence of the Three Divine Persons in the souls of 
the just. Theology, on the other hand, is far from clear about the 
manner of that presence. Not only is no one explanation common 
throughout the schools, but even among theologians of any one 
school there is no unanimity. Thus Father von Rudloff, O.S.B., 
could write in 1930! that there was no traditional Thomistic 
explanation of Inhabitation. This is some index to the difficulty of 
the question as also to the welcome with which efforts, such as 
Father de Letter’s, to solve it deserve to be received. 


The Greek Fathers 


Pursuing a theme which has been often repeated since the time 
of Petavius, and later of Scheeben, Father de Letter believes that 
there is much to learn about Inhabitation from the works of the 
Greek Fathers and particularly from those which deal with the 
deifying action of the Holy Ghost on the soul. Though this view 
is a not uncommon one it can be accepted only with serious reser- 
vations. An admittedly incomplete survey of the relevant works of 
the Greek Fathers which I made some twenty years ago suggested 
the following conclusions: (a) the splendid literary and oratorical 
style of the Greek Fathers sometimes creates an impression of 
doctrinal originality where there is, in fact, only fresh and vivid 
exposition; (b) if we distinguish carefully between the Fathers’ role 
as testes revelationis and their role as theologians, we often find 
that when they write as testes revelationis they add nothing to the 
substance of what is contained in the New Testament and that, at 
times, they confine themselves to repeating the very words of the 
inspired text; (c) even when they speak of Inhabitation as 
theologians, the Greek Fathers are surprisingly little interested in 
its manner. Writing so much for their own times, their treatment 
of the theology of the Holy Ghost was often polemical in tendency 


’ Divus Thomas, Fribourg 930. 
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and directed against the Macedonian denial of the Divinity of the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. Hence, they speak of the Holy 
Ghost’s part in the transformation of the soul by grace not for its 
own sake, not as an essay in the theology of justification, but as a 
stage in the argument: the Holy Ghost deifies us — therefore, He 
must be God.? Our deification by the Holy Ghost is only incidental 
to their main thesis. In fact, all their thesis demanded was that 
revelation state that we are deified and that deification is in some 
way the work of the Holy Ghost. 

It is possible that a more exhaustive examination of the works of 
the Greek Fathers than has, to the best of my knowledge, been as 
yet made may reveal that even as festes revelationis they have a new 
and substantial contribution to make to the premisses from which 
theology proceeds. I believe, however, that the evidence actually 
available is too slight to warrant the contention that the defects — 
if any —in the scholastic treatment of Inhabitation are due to 
lack of familiarity with them. If, as I have suggested, the Greek 
Fathers do little more than to repeat, with theological and literary 
amplification, what can be found in the New Testament, it is 
evident that scholastic theology has had for a long time at its 
disposal all the elements needed for a full treatment of the question. 
If it has failed to provide it the reason for the failure must be sought 
elsewhere than in ignorance of the Greek Fathers. 

This is not, however, to say that the Greek Fathers have nothing 
to teach the scholastics in regard to the theology of Inhabitation. 
If we consider them in their role of theologians it is possible that 
their manner of elaborating the revealed data common to them 
and the scholastics may suggest viewpoints which the latter have 
missed. For example, it has been suggested that their formulation 
of the doctrine of Inhabitation in terms of Platonic philosophy may 
prove a fruitful field for theological investigation, and may open 
up possibilities of which the scholastic theologians were insufficiently 
aware. I should like to add, however — the point will be returned 
to later —that the conclusions to which this particular line of 
investigation would appear to lead are such as could have been 
drawn on other grounds. Whatever of this reservation, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Greek Fathers spoke of the relation of the Holy 
Ghost to the soul as one of presence (parousia) and that of the soul 
to the Holy Ghost as one of participation (methexis). The terms 
they used were not newly coined. They were taken over from Plato’s 
account of the presence of the Idea to the individual and of the 

* Cf. A. Stolz in Divus Thomas, Fribourg 1930, p. 436. 
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individual’s sharing in the Idea. As theologians, therefore, the 
Greek Fathers saw no reason why the presence of the Holy Ghost 
to the soul should of necessity be reduced to that of one or other 
of Aristotle’s classes of causes.* The presence they admitted was, 
in fact, not unlike that of Father de la Taille’s act in the things it 
actuates. And if they could admit such a presence wihout their 
orthodoxy being :alled in question, must not as much be admitted 
in favour of Father de la Taille? 


Father de la Taille’s Theory: Some Objections 


If any objections be raised to Father de la Taille’s theory it must 
be on grounds other than those of the theological acceptability of 
the notion of actuation. Not only is the notion found equivalently 
in the Greek Fathers, it is even traditional in scholastic theology — 
at least in substance — in treating of the Hypostatic Union and the 
Beatific Vision. However much they differ in regard to details, 
scholastic theologians would hold that the human nature of the 
Incarnate Word is perfected (which is to say, actuated) by its 
assumption by the Word. Similarly the created intellect is actuated 
by the Divine Essence in the beatific vision. It is significant that 
Father de la Taille treated of.the presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the souls of the just in the same article — “Actuation Créée par 
Acte Incréé”— in which he treated of the Hypostatic Union and 
the Beatific Vision, thereby implying that the idea of actuation was 
no new one. If then we object to Father de la Taille’s theory of 
actuation it can only be with regard to the grounds on which he 
invokes actuation and the way in which he explains it. And in so 
far as the presence of the Holy Ghost in the soul in particular is 
concerned, the objection will take the form: (a) that Father de la 
Taille does not prove the necessity of presence by actuation and 
(b) that his explanation of actuation affords an inadequate account 
of the function of created grace. 

The Greek Fathers, the theory of Father de la Taille tells us, 
insist on the fact of our divinization by grace.‘ This divinization 
cannot be explained otherwise than as the result of God’s gift of 
Himself to the soul in a transforming union, for God alone can 
divinize. 

* Cf. I. Chevalier, O.P., “‘La Présence de la Trinité par la Sanctification d’aprés les 
Péres Grecs”, in La Vie Spirituelle, 1 June 1938. 


* To avoid the necessity of multiplying references I take Father de la Taille’s theory 
as exposed by Father de Letter except where noted otherwise. 
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Is this argument fully cogent? May we not ask if the idea of 
divinization is univocal and:can be realized in one way and in one 
way only? The answer is clearly in the negative. Theology knows 
of a number of different modes of divinization of creatures. One 
mode is that whereby the human nature of Our Blessed Lord was 
divinized by the Hypostatic Union. Another is that whereby Our 
Blessed Lady was in some way divinized by being made the Mother 
of God (even prescinding from her fullness of grace). The soul in 
the state of grace and unstained by sin is divinized: but so also is 
the soul in which, through venial sin, charity is given little scope. 
Is there not even a sense in which we may speak of the divinization 
of the soul that has lost charity but retains faith and hope or faith 
only? May we not go further still and speak of a certain progressive 
divinization on the natural level of the person who perfects in 
himself the natural vestigium Trinitatis by growth in natural moral 
and intellectual virtue? If all these are examples of legitimate and 
analogous uses of the term “‘divinization” how then can it be claimed 
that when we find the Greek Fathers speaking of divinization we 
may at once argue to the manner in which it is effected without any 
preliminary examination of he precise sense in which their words 
are to be taken? Without first showing what divinization meant for 
them in the context of Inhabitation, it is clearly premature to assert 
that the gift of a created participation in the divine nature (sanctifying 
grace) accompanied by the presence of the Trinity tamquam cognitum 
in cognoscente et amatum in amante is an inadequate account of the 
condition of the child of God by grac> as they understood it. At 
least it must be shown that the Greek Fathers’ concept of diviniza- 
tion includes features which only a-tuation can explain. This Father 
de la Taille fails to do. We grant that there is nothing intrinsically 
impossible in the idea of actuation. We merely assert that he has 
not shown it to be a fact (in the context of Inhabitat on). 

The second objection is that Father de la Taille’s thesis provides 
no adequate account of the function of created grace. If, for example, 
we take his position as given on p. 223 of Father de Letter’s article, 
a certain embarrassment is sensed when the time comes to speak of 
created grace: “... the self-gift of the Uncreated Grace is in the 
line of formal, not of efficient, causality ... the self-gift of the 
Uncreated Grace to the soul, transforming and divinizng it, of 
necessity ‘produces’ created grace ... The quasi-formality of God, 
which by itself goes together with an efficient causality which effects 
the transformation of the soul or produces created grace ...” 
These extracts, taken all from the same page, betray uncerta nty. 
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The self-gift, which is not a form of efficient causality, produces 
created grace, even though by itself it does not produce any effect: 
the effect, when produced, is the result of efficient, not of formal 
causality, even though the self-gift of the Uncreated Grace is not in 
the line of efficient causality. This uncertainty derives from Father 
de la Taille himself. He so explained actuation as, logically, to leave 
no compelling reason for created grace. If God communicates Him- 
self to the soul and divinizes it by actuation, what more remains to be 
done? The soul is already actuated, divinized. What can created 
grace add? For his part Father de la Taille felt the force of the 
objections that might be raised to his theory and replied to them 
in his further article “Entretien amical d’Eudoxe et de Palaméde 
sur la Grace d’Union” but without complete success.' Scholastic 
theology has been accused of so insisting on created grace as to 
do less than justice to God’s presence in the soul. With equal reason 
may Father de la Taille and his followers be accused of so explaining 
the presence of God to the soul as to make the need of created 
grace anything but apparent.® 


If we claim that a special mode of presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the soul — one of actuation — cannot be demonstrated from the 
fact that the Greek Fathers speak of the Holy Ghost’s action as 
one of deification, that is not to say that there remains no alternative 
proof. One may be drawn from the truth revealed clearly in the 
New Testament that the soul in the state of grace is ordained in a 
positive interior and vital manner to the face-to-face vision of the 
Blessed Trinity in eternity. For, on close examination, it will be 
seen that such an ordination is difficult or even impossible to explain 
without invoking actuation. 

By grace we become heirs to glory, co-heirs with Christ (Rom. 
8:17). Hence we are positively ordained to glory even while still 
in statu viae. But our title to glory is more than juridical, more than 
extrinsic, even though it includes a juridical element. For grace is 
life, a fountain of water springing up to eternal life (John 4:14). 
Our Blessed Lord gives us life, not merely a juridical title to a 
fullness of life to be realized only in eternity. Even now we live by 


5 Révue d’ Apologétique, 1929, pp. 5 ff. 

* Father de la Taille links up created grace with the scholastic theory of the ultimate 
disposition required for the reception of a form. But in that also I believe his position 
to be untenable. 
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a life which is hid with Christ in God (Col. 3:3). Our life of grace 
is as it were a seed which grows by a vital process and yields the 
harvest of glory (Gal. 6:8). Nor does the life given us consist only 
in the gift of grace and the virtues. We have received also the pledge 
of the Spirit in our hearts as a foretaste of our future glory (cf. 
2 Cor. 1:22). 

The last text referred to is worth close examination. The Greek 
word translated as “pledge” comes from the Phoenician and means 
a pledge of a special kind, one which is already a partial handing- 
over of the thing later to be given completely. If, for example, a 
person were given a few acres of a farm as guarantee that the whole 
farm would become his in due time, he would have been given a 
pledge in the sense in which the word is used here. This kind of 
pledge is to be distinguished clearly from anything in the nature of 
a promissory note or written guarantee which, in itself, is not of 
the same nature as the thing of which it is the pledge. Hence, this 
text and other similar ones suggest, even if they do not prove 
conclusively, that the presence of the Holy Ghost in the soul by 
grace is the same in mode as that of the Blessed Trinity in the soul 
in glory, though not of course in the same fullness. This very brief 
summary of texts is a mere indication of the lines along which the 
New Testament argument ought to be developed. The main con- 
clusion, as indicated above, will be that grace is positively, 
intrinsically, and vitally ordained to glory. To which may be added 
that there is a scriptural hint that the presence of the Blessed Trinity 
in the soul by grace is closely akin to Its presence in glory. Without 
insisting for the moment on the second point we may now ask does 
scholastic theology explain the first one adequately? 


The Theory of Father Gardeil, O.P. 


Among those who have considered our problem from the angle 
which interests us here, Father Gardeil, in his Structure de Il’ Ame 
et  Expérience Mystique’ merits special mention. Grace, he tells us, 
is a formal participation in the Divine Nature. But nature is, by 
definition, ordained to activity. Hence, grace does something more 
than to divinize our being. In addition to divinizing, it gives a 
fundamental ordination to activity of the divine order. Ultimately 
it is, he explains, a participation in the Divine Intelligence, a power 
added to man’s nature which enables him to tend effectively to the 
vision of God. Grace itself is, of course, a finite entity. But it is 

’ Gabalda, Paris 1927. 
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infinite in the term of its tendency; that is to say, it tends towards 
the Infinite God in a finite way. 

Quite clearly this theory makes due allowance for the dynamic 
nature of grace. It preserves the continuity of the status viae and the 
status termini. But it does so rather by restating the problem than 
by attempting to solve it. In effect all that Father Gardeil does is 
to put into other words the truth that the soul in the state of grace 
tends vitally towards the vision of the Trinity. And beyond saying 
that grace is of such a nature as to enable the soul so to tend he 
has very little new to add to what revelation teaches. For the heart 
of the problem is this: how can a created entity, even a supernatural 
one, give the soul a vital tendency to the face-to-face vision of God? 
And the answer to the question would seem to be that alone it 
cannot. 

Keeping for the sake of clarity to the intellectual side of super- 
natural beatitude, grace, we may say, is the quasi-substantial 
principle of our tendency (and ultimately of our capacity) to know 
God in face-to-face vision. It is quasi-substantial in the sense that 
it underlies the infused virtues, including the /wnen gloriae, and 
determines their degree of vigour: for example, the soul’s capacity 
to love God in charity is exactly proportioned to the degree of 
habitual grace with which it is endowed. Hence, a certain degree 
of grace connotes a certain degree of /umen gloriae and thereby a 
certain degree of intuitive knowledge of the Divine Essence. Remotely 
of itself and proximately through the degree of /umen gloriae propor- 
tioned to it, each degree of sanctifying grace gives the soul into 
which it is infused a vital tendency to a certain degree of perfection 
of v'sion of the Blessed Trinity. 

Granted the difficulty of these concepts and that the human mind 
cannot comprehend fully how the soul tends by grace to a super- 
natural end, may we regard Father Gardeil’s theory as being about 
as near as we can come to an explanation of man’s supernatural 
dynamism? On reflection a serious objection presents itself. Father 
Gardeil’s explanation is entirely in linea potentiae cognoscitivae and 
not sufficiently in linea objecti cogniti. All he has to say about grace’s 
tendency to the vision of God must be reduced, in the last analysis, 
to the type of tendency to the knowledge of an object which comes 
from being endowed with a knowing faculty (for the /umen gloriae, 
though not a faculty, fills an analogous role in the beatific vision). 
But a faculty gives nothing more than a certain degree of intellectual 
vigour and a tendency to penetrate in a certain degree into the 
essence of things. Of itself it does not give a tendency to one object 
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rather than to another. For example, the human mind — the 
faculty — gives to man a capacity to grasp ens in quidditate sensibili 
and a tendency to grasp ens at that level. But the tendency — even 
habitual, for it is of such a tendency that we are speaking — to 
know one such ens rather than another comes not from the mind 
itself but from a species which in some way represents the thing 
to be known. Only when the mind is endowed with the appropriate 
species may we say that it has a tendency to know the object which 
the species represents. There is, in fact, no analogy in nature for 
the view that a supernatural tendency to know God face to face 
could come from the side of the knowing faculty alone.’ Speaking 
in general terms it can be said that the whole psychology of natural 
knowledge suggests that there is no tendency to the knowledge of 
an object unless the object itself (as in sensation) or its representative 
(for example, a species) is present to the knowing faculty. And in 
defect of proof to the contrary we must hold that the same psychology 
holds for man’s supernatural knowledge of God. 

We may probably dismiss without detailed discussion the 
possibility that our supernatural tendency to face-to-face vision of 
God might come from grace and something in the nature of a 
created supernatural species impressa. Theologians admit that the 
Beatific Vision itself cannot proceed from a created species. But a 
tendency and its term must be explained in virtue of the same 
principles. Hence, since a created species will not explain the 
Beatific Vision, neither will it explain the tendency to God as the 
object of face-to-face knowledge. And from this it follows that 
only the presence of God withn the grace-endowed soul can 
explain the soul’s orientation to the vision of God. The psychology 
of our Godward tendency is, therefore, that grace gives us (radically, 
while we are in via) the capacity for a certain degree of perfection 
of supernatural intuition, while God Himself, substantially present 
within the soul, orientates that capacity towards Himself as object. 


The Divine Presence in the Soul 


What mode of Divine presence is required that the soul be thus 
orientated? Theologians have tended in the main to reduce the 
divine presence in the soul to that which results from the exercise 
of efficient causality. Among the great names this is true of John of 
St. Thomas and Vasquez. Suarez also, though he seems in his 


® The apparent analogy which may be drawn from angelic cognition is discussed 
later. 
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De Trinitate, lib. 12, cap. 5, no. 2, to speak of a unique mode of 
divine presence in the souls of the just, does not really mean any- 
thing other than the presence of immensity (that which is associated 
with efficient causality) as is clear, for example, from his treatment 
of the divine presence in the Beatific Vision® which is expressed 
ultimately in terms of efficiency alone.’® Father Gardeil also admits 
but this one mode of presence while, at the same time, showing that 
he appreciates the difficulties to which so doing give rise. For God 
is present as First Efficient Cause in all that He has created. How 
then can the same presence be in any way a distinctive mark of the 
state of grace? Father Gardeil’s answer to this objection is to 
appeal to the dynamism of grace. Since grace is ordained to the 
face-to-face vision of God, the soul which is in the state of grace 
tends actively to union with God present within it. This cannot 
be said of any creature not elevated by grace. Hence, one and the 
same mode of divine presence produces different effects according 
as it encounters or does not encounter grace. 

Father Gardeil is in distinguished company in his insistence on 
God’s presence as being that of an efficient cause. And whatever 
of its mode, it is a real and genuine presence of a knowable being 
in a being adapted to knowing. Now, we have already seen that a 
being is orientated towards the knowledge of an object through 
the perfection of the knowing faculty with which it is endowed 
and through contact with the object, either in itself or through a 
representative. Does it follow from this that, by referring as he 
does to the presence of God in the soul as its efficient cause, Father 
Gardeil has supplied what we found missing from his explanation 
of the dynamism of grace? The soul, he might be said to hold, is 
given a vital tendency to a certain degree of intuitive vision by the 
degree of its grace and to the Blessed Trinity as the object of vision 
by Its contact with it in its depths. 

Such a position would ignore the inner nature of efficient causality. 
The efficient cause is one of the two extrinsic causes of a being. It 
produces a being without becoming part of it. Or — what is more 


to our purpose — precisely as efficient cause it adds nothing to an- 


effect otherwise than by way of efficiency. If God is present to the 
soul as efficient cause only His presence adds nothing to it over 
and above what He produces and conserves in it as efficient cause: 


f%;De Deo Uno, lib. 2, ch. 12, no. 21. 

1° We may note, without going into details, that Suarez’s teaching on the Divine 
Immensity differs from that of the other authors referred to, but not so as to affect 
the point under discussion. 
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if, per impossible, He were to withdraw from the soul without its 
destruction He would, on the same hypothesis, leave it intrinsically 
unchanged. In other words, God’s presence in the soul as efficient 
cause explains nothing which grace, the effect He produces, cannot 
explain, because such a presence adds nothing to the entity and 
capacities — and hence to the tendencies — of the thing it produces. 

It is interesting to note that Father Galtier, S.J., in his L’ Habitation 
en Nous des Trois Personnes, le Fait le Mode‘ had anticipated 
Father de la Taille in endeavouring to demonstrate a divine presence 
through grace other than that following on efficient causality. 
Arguing from the position that the Greek Fathers speak of the 
presence of the Blessed Trinity to the souls of the just as that of 
substance to substance, he arrives at the conclusion that grace is 
produced by the direct application of the Divine Substance to the 
soul. In other words, grace is not so much the effect of efficient as 
of exemplary causality: it is the image of God received in the soul 
and imprinted on it by the direct application of the Divine Substance. 

Though interesting, this view will not repay lengthy examination 
here. The exemplary cause is usually understood as not immediately 
operative: it works through the other causes as the pattern of the 
thing they produce. Hence, Father Galtier’s theory could be accepted 
only by abandoning our metaphysics of causation. It is mentioned 
here merely as another example of the view that the Greek Fathers 
provide grounds for holding that the divine presence in the soul 
cannot be reduced to that of an efficient cause and nothing else. 
When they speak of the signing of the soul with the Holy Ghost 
or when they regard it as being moulded by Him they would seem 
to imply a more intimate kind of contact than that of mere efficiency. 


IIT 


At this stage of our argument it will be necessary to examine a 
little more closely the psychology of spiritual knowledge. As we 
must of necessity argue from what we know of the natural order, 
we may begin with a few ideas about the natural object of angelic 
knowledge since this is analogous to what holds for man in the 
supernatural order (whether the soul be separated from the body 
or reunited to it). 

It is commonly held that the proper object of the angel’s knowledge 
is its own substance: it knows other things, including God, on the 


1! Beauchesne, Paris, 2nd ed., 1928. 
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analogy of its substance."* Cognition is an immanent activity. It 
consists not in the communication of a form to an exterior object, 
but in a vital reaction to union with a form present to the knowing 
subject. In the case of the angel the form or act connaturally so 
present to the angelic intellect is the angelic substance. Hence this 
latter is the proper and primary object of the angel’s knowledge. 

The point becomes somewhat clearer if we recall that the angelic 
intellect is an accident inhering in the angelic substance. Now, the 
relationship between substance and accident is a complicated one. 
The accident inheres in the substance, perfecting it, and under that 
respect the substance plays a part analogous to that of a material 
cause. On the other hand, the accident depends intrinsically on the 
substance for its being, the substance belongs to a higher order of 
reality than the accident does, and the very nature of an accident is 
to belong to a substance. Under these respects the part p ayed by 
the substance is analogous to that of a formal cause: it is present 
to the accident as act, not as potency. It may be held also — though 
this does not enter into our argument — that the substance fills a 
role in the process whereby the accident comes into being: it 
determines or modifies intrinsically the action of the being which 
produces the accident. Under this last respect the substance may be 
reduced to the category of subordinate efficient cause. 

Because of this complex of relationships it follows: (a) that the 
perfection or degree of vigour of a faculty will be determined, 
since it is an accident, by the perfection of the substance to which 
it belongs and on which it depends; (b) that the act connaturally 
present to the intellect of a spiritual substance is the substance 
itself, which therefore determines the activity of the intellect in ‘inea 
objecti. Hence, whether we consider the angelic intellect from the 
side of its vigour or from the side of the object to which it is con- 
naturally orientated, the angelic substance is in each case the 
determining factor: an angel’s intellect is proportioned to the 
perfection of its substance and it knows things on the analogy of 
its substance. Even when the angel knows through a species, the 
species is proportioned to the subject in which it is received, which 
means ultimately that it is proportioned to the angel’s substance.” 
Thus, whether the object be one which can be known without or 
only with a species, the determining factor in regard to the objective 
content of the act of knowledge is always the angel’s substance. 

The psychology of human intellection has been complicated by 
the fact of the soul’s union with the body: so united, the soul, 
which is the “act” part of the human substance, does not fill the 


12S. Theol., I, 56, 1. 
18 Tbid., I, 89, 2. 
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same determining role in via as does the angelic substance for 
angelic cognition. But the psychology of the soul in glory is in its 
essentials that of the pure spirit: united in a unique way with the 
Divine Essence, the Trinity Itself becomes the proper object of the 
soul’s knowledge and in the Trinity the soul knows all else that 
falls within its scope. In some sense at least — it would lengthen 
this article unduly to examine in what precise sense — this same 
psychology must be .he key to the understanding of the soul’s 
dynamic orien.ation to the face-to-face vision of God even while it 
is still in statu viae. To put it in simple terms, we may consider the 
body as a veil interposed between the soul in via and its proper 
object. When the veil is removed the object becomes at once 
apparent. And since the ferminus and the via ad terminum are 
related not as fully different things but as different degrees of 
realization of the same thing, it follows that the principles in virtue 
of which God is known in patria are essentially those in virtue of 
which He was the object of a vital tendency and were in some 
manner operative all through the status viae. Somehow or other 
the conditions required for the Beatific Vision must be realized 
even while the soul is still on earth. How does this happen? 

To know God in face-to-face vision two things are necessary: 
(a) a proportionate vigour in the intellect and (b) the presence to 
the soul of the Divine Essence as formally intelligible, as act. 
Parallel to the vigour in the intellect (the /uwmen gloriae) we have on 
earth the degree of grace with which the soul is endowed. So much 
is clear. What can be regarded as parallel to the presence of the 
Divine Essence as: act? It would appear that the answer to this 
question is that in via the Divine Essence actuates the substance 
of the soul in the state of grace in linea objecti specificantis. In other 
words, the actuating and specifying function which is performed by 
the substance in the case of natural angelic knowledge is performed 
by the Divine Essence, by way o. actuation, in the case of man’s 
supernatural knowledge (habitual, or by way of tendency). The 
main difference will be thai, whereas in the case of the angel the 
influence of the substance reaches the intellect and issues .n act, 
the actuation by the Divine Essence of the soul of the just in statu 
viae remains at the level of the substance of his soul and issues 
only in a habitual tendency or orientation. Apart from such an 
actuation of the soul’s very substance there is, I believe, no satis- 
factory explanation to be found of the soul’s positive and habitual 
orientation towards the face-to-face vision of God as the proper 
object of its intellectual super-nature. 

Though this argument has proceeded in the main from what we 
know of natural angelic cognition it appears to be perfectly legitimate 
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to apply it to human cognition also. St. Thomas states quite clearly" 
that on the natural level the separated soul knows per modum suae 
substantiae: it knows itself in itself and other things through itself. 
While united with the body the soul has such knowledge only by 
way of vital tendency: that is to say, the intellect, being rooted in 
the soul and having the substance of the soul present to it, is positively 
orientated towards knowing it and all things through it, though 
because of the soul’s union with the body this orientation cannot 
be reduced to its final act." The theory of actuation here proposed 
simply extends this law of natural psychology to the supernatural 
order. What the substance of the soul does in the natural order, 
that the Divine Essence, actuating the substance of the soul, present 
to it and to the intellect as actus determinans in ordine objecti, does 
in the supernatural order. The Divine Essence actuates the sub- 
stance of the soul without entering into composition with it.'® 

Before concluding, a last point may be touched on. It was 
objected earlier that Father de la Taille seemed to do less than 
justice to the function of created grace. On the view here proposed 
a created grace, distinct from actuation — even considering the 
actuation reduplicative as received in the soul — is entirely essential. 
Our dynamic tendency to the vision of the Trinity — as does the 
Beatific Vision itself — calls for two things: (a) an actuation which 
perfects the soul in ordine ad objectum cognitionis and (b) a super- 
natural endowment perfecting it in linea vigoris intellectualis. 
Without this supernatural endowment (in via it is grace, to which 
the /umen gloriae is added in patria) the soul would be incapable 
of reacting vitally to the divine actuation. Just as a species intel- 
ligibilis can produce no vital reaction in a non-intellectual being, 
neither could an actuation by the Divine Essence produce a vital 
reaction in a being deprived of the degree of intellectual vigour 
required for the intuitive vision of the Trinity. The final judgment 
on Father de la Taille must be, I think, that while he rendered 
valuable services by his brilliant analysis of the place of actuation 
in our theological synthesis he failed to show its precise relation 
to created grace in the soul of the just man. 


B. KeLty, C.S.Sp. 

4 Tbid. 

15 For St. Thomas the soul’s union with the body is not, of course, a hindrance to 
the development of its intellectual power,but, in the last analysis, a necessary condition 
thereof. 

16 Throughout, following the doctrine of appropriation, the Divine Presence in the 
soul has been attributed indifferently to the Blessed Trinity and to the Holy Ghost. 
If admitted, actuation is not to be confused with Inhabitation. Inhabitation, or the 
presence of God in the soul as one known and loved, is an effect of actuation. The 
function of actuation is to direct the soul vitally towards God as the object of beatific 
knowledge and love. 
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CONFESSORS OF NUNS AND SISTERS 
II. CONFESSORS DEVOID OF SPECIAL JURISDICTION 


The Church, in her maternal kindness, has appointed different 
confessors with special faculties to hear the confessions of religious 
women, thus safeguarding liberty of conscience and at the same 
time procuring a certain measure of uniformity in the spiritual 
direction given to each community.! But religious women are 
granted even greater liberty in this matter. There are confessors, 
who though they have not got special jurisdiction, can nevertheless 
validly and licitly hear the confessions of religious women. These 
confessors fall under two main headings, namely, the occasional 
confessor and the confessor of a sick religious. The legislation dealing 
with these comprises one of the most important and practical 
sections of the Code, since almost every priest is called upon at 
some time to act as either one or the other. To these may be added 
two other well known cases—the universal faculties granted 
during a sea voyage or when there is danger of death and the 
privilege of Cardinals. 


The Occasional Confessor 


If, notwithstanding the prescriptions of canons 520 and 521, any 
religious, for the peace of her conscience, have recourse to a confessor 
approved by the local Ordinary to hear the confessions of women, this 
confession, whether made in a church or oratory, even a semi-public 
oratory, is valid and lawful, every contrary privilege being revoked; nor 
may the superioress prohibit it or make any enquiry concerning it, even 
indirectly; and the religious are under no obligation to inform the 
superioress on the matter. (Canon 522). 


This canon has occasioned some responses of the Code Com- 
mission, which greatly simplify its interpretation, leaving at the 
same time several points requiring the minute attention of the 
commentators. 

We are told that any religious may have recourse to such a 
confessor.2 The Latin word is adeat, and its precise meaning was 
keenly disputed.* A reply of the Code Commission, 28 December 
1929, has settled the question. The Commission was asked: 


* Continued from IRIsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXVII, 201-20 (July 1960). 
* Canon 566, §1. 
* See /.E.R., XXII, 643 (1923). 
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Whether the word adeat of canon 522 is so to be understood that the 
confessor cannot be called by the religious herself to a place which is 
legitimately destined for the confessions of women or of religious women? 

Reply: In the negative.* 


A religious may, therefore, go to the confessor, who is already 
in the place approved for the confessions of women. And the law 
allow further liberty. She may call him to that place; for example, 
if he comes to say Mass or to give Benediction she may ask him to 
hear her confession. She may also, with due permission, write to 
him, telephone him or send someone to fetch him. 

Some commentators insist that the validity of the confession 
requires that the initiative come from the religious.5 They say that 
if a priest persuades the religious to confess to him the law does 
not grant him faculties. With Regatillo, we would rather call such 
an act imprudent, but the confession is valid.* Invalidity should be 
clearly and indubitably proved; in this case it is not. 

If a religious is outside her convent, for any purpose whatsoever, 
she may avail herself of the opportunity of confessing to an 
occasional confessor, without the knowledge of the superioress and 
without any obligation to report the incident on her return. And 
no permission is necessary to confess to a priest with faculties to 
hear women’s confessions, who happens to visit the convent, 
provided the confession does not seriously interrupt the duties of 
either the religious or the community.’ The law, however, does not 
permit a religious to leave the convent without permission in order 
to go to confession nor does it grant her the right to demand such 
a permission.’ She must wait until the opportunity presents itself. 

Should a priest come to hear the confession of one member of 
the community, all may take advantage of the concession of this 
canon. A priest who has not got special jurisdiction to hear the 
confessions of religious women should not be invited by the 
superioress to confess the whole community.’ But are confessions 
heard under such circumstances valid? Quite a number of com- 


* Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, 1, 296. 

5 Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, Rome 1949, I, no. 493; Schaefer, 
Compendium de religiosis, Miinster 1931, no. 176. 

® Regatillo, Institutiones Iuris Canonici, 1, no. 672. 

7 Woywood, Canonical Decisions of the Holy See, New York 1933, p. 44; Larraona, 
Commentarium pro Religiosis (hereafter cited as CpR), XI (1930), p. 163, note 215. 

8 Schaefer, loc. cit.; Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae, p. 219; private reply to the 
bishop of Osnabruck, quoted by Bouscaren, op. cit., p. 296. 
® McCormick, Confessors of Religious, Washington 1926, p. 190. 
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mentators say they are not.!° Larraona leaves it an open question." 
Goyeneche shows clearly that there is no sound reason for doubting 
their validity. The law makes no restriction on the frequency of 
confessions made to an occasional confessor. The conscience and 
the necessity of each religious must be the criterion. If a religious 
desires to confess habitually to the same confessor it may be 
advisable, although not altogether necessary, that she ask for him 
as her special confessor." 


Peace of Conscience 

The canon states that the motive for confessing to an occasional 
confessor is peace of conscience. First, we must note that this 
condition in no way affects the validity of the confession; it is 
required merely for liceity. Commentators are almost unanimous 
on this point, chiefly because it is not clearly stated that it is 
required for the validity of the confession (canon 11). And, more- 
over, to make the motive a condition of validity would impose too 
great a burden on the individual conscience and run the risk of 
frustrating the purpose of the law. 

The phrase “peace of conscience” is very widely interpreted. In 
practice, therefore, it suffices if the confession is sincerely made." 
As Schaefer remarks, the proper motive is hardly ever lacking.!” The 
Code seems to exclude a purely human motive, like a natural 
sympathy or convenience.'* But it is obvious that such a motive 
and the sincere desire for peace of conscience can co-exist. The 
penitent must judge the motive. If the confessor thinks that it is 
not sufficient he should prudently mention the fact.!® 


The priest 
In order to act as the occasional confessor of religious women a 


10 Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., no. 644. 

11 CpR, XI (1930), p. 155, note 186. 

12 Op. cit., p. 225. 

13 Schaefer, loc. cit. 

14 Vermeersch-Creusen, loc. cit.; Fanfani, op. cit., n. 102; Augustine, op. cit., IV, 
pp. 269-273; Schaefer, loc. cit.; Coronata, op. cit., n. 551; Beste, op. cit., p. 369; 
Abbo-Hannan, op. cit., p. 536. Toso, Ad Codicem Juris Canonici Commentaria Minora, 
Rome, 1927, Liber II, Pars II, p. 66, holds that the motive is required for the validity 
of the confession. Larraona, CpR, XI (1930), p. 156, states the obligation to have 
peace of conscience as the motive for the confession binds under pain of venial sin. 

15 Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., no. 118; Regatillo, loc. cit. 

‘6 Abbo-Hannan, loc. cit. 

”” Schaefer, loc. cit. 

18 Creusen-Ellis, loc. cit. 

19 Schaefer, loc. cit.; Capello, op. cit., no. 453. 
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priest does not need the special faculties demanded by canon 876, 
but he must have faculties from the local Ordinary to hear women’s 
confessions. This much is required for the validity of the confession”® 
and this suffices.24 The local Ordinary in question is the local 
Ordinary of the place of the confession.” It is sufficient for the 
purpose of this canon that the priest be approved for the confessions 
of any group of women, for example, boarding-school girls, or a 
community of sisters, even if he has no further jurisdiction in the 
diocese.” Jurisdiction for the confession of one woman only would 
not suffice.* The canon says “for the confessions of women”. 


The place of the confession 
On this point we must keep in mind not only the text of the 
canon we are considering, but also three replies of the Code Com- 
mission. One of these replies, that of 28 December 1927, states 
unequivocally that the validity of the absolution depends on the 
confession being heard in one of the specified places.» The canon 
and the other two replies enumerate these places. They are: 
1. A church, a public oratory or a semi-private oratory (canon 
522); 
2. A place which is legitimately designated for women’s con- 
fessions. (Reply of the Code Commission, 24 November 1920); 
3. A place designated per modum actus or a place chosen in 
accordance with canon 910, §1. (Reply of the Code Com- 
mission, 12 February 1935).?7 
The enumeration of canon 522 requires little comment. The 
precise meanings of the terms used are given e'sewhere in the Code.” 
Suffice it to note that under this heading the church or oratory, 


2° Schaefer, loc. cit. 

*1 In pre-code law an occasional confessor had to be approved for both men and 
women. 

22 Beste, op. cit., p. 370. Some canonists seem to hold that faculties received from 
any local Ordinary suffice. This opinion does not seem probable. For a full discussion 
of its merits and demerits see Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae, p. 212. 

*3 Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., n. 119; Cocchi, op. cit., no. 42 (f). 

*4 Abbo-Hannan, op. cit., p. 538; Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., no. 644. 

*5 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX (1928), p. 61. Before this reply some commentators 
held that the place condition did not affect the validity of the confession. See Goyeneche, 
CpR, Il (1921), pp. 13, 24; Maroto, CpR, II (1921), p. 34. 

26 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XII (1920), p. 575. 

27 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXVII (1935), p. 92. 

28 Canons 1161 and 1188. 
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even semi-public, of the religious themselves are included,?® while 
the sacristy is excluded.*° 

The places mentioned in the replies require some consideration. 
Firstly, there are places approved for women’s confessions. It is 
generally allowed that places approved exclusively for the con- 
fessions of religious women as well as places approved for the 
confessions of lay women are included.*" A place may be designated 
for confessions either habitually or for a particular occasion (per 
modum actus). The authority to make this designation rests with 
the local Ordinary. But it is not necessary that he intervene directly 
in each case.* He may prescribe general conditions to be observed 
and safeguards to be used in hearing women’s confessions. And 
provided these are observed parish priests, rectors and local 
superiors may when necessary decide the matter. Cappello, without 
however adducing any arguments, extends this authority to the 
confessor and to the superioress.** This seems reasonable if the 
regulations of the local Ordinary and the prescriptions of canon 909 
— that the confessional be in an open and conspicuous place and 
fitted with a narrowly perforated grating — are observed. 

Secondly, there are places chosen in accordance with canon 910, 
§1. This canon permits the hearing of women’s confessions outside 
the confessional for two reasons, namely, in case of sickness or real 
necessity. The response of the Code Commission extends this 
concession to the confessions of religious women. In either case the 
regulations prescribed by the local Ordinary must be obeyed. As 
canon 523 legislates concerning the confession of a religious who is 
seriously ill, the infirmity spoken of in canon 910, §1 and in this 
response need not be serious. It is sufficient if the religious is tem- 
porarily indisposed. 

It is not quite so easy to determine the precise meaning of “real 
necessity”. It does not demand physical impossibility, while at the 


*° Larraona, CpR, XI (1930), p. 160. 

3° Kinnane, /.E.R., XXV (1930), p. 421. The sacristy can, and frequently is, designated 
as the place of confession. Then it comes under the next heading. See Goyeneche, 
Quaestiones Canonicae, p. 217. 

31 Schaefer, loc. cit.; Aertnys-Damen, op. cit., I[, no. 378; Coronata, op. cit., no. 551, 
note 4 (p. 669); Larraona, CpR, XI (1939), p. 161. This seems to be the better opinion, 
though a few still hold the stricter view, namely, that places approved exclusively for 
nuns’ confessions are excluded. See Mahoney, American Ecclesiastical Review, 74 
(1926), p. 43; Ferreres, Compendium Theologiae Moralis, Barcelona 1918, II, no. 662; 
Fanfani, op. cit., no. 137. 

52 Maroto, CpR, II (1921), p. 38. 

33 Op. cit. Some commentators disagree with Cappello on this point. See J. E.R., loc. 
cit. 
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same time something more than inconvenience is required. The 
commentators mention as examples of genuine necessity, deafness, 
danger of gossip in the community, if the church or confessional 
were locked.* As a practical example, the case of a religious who 
asks a visiting priest to hear her confession in the sacristy or parlour 
may be cited. To insist on going to the confessional might quite 
easily cause sufficient embarrassment to constitute a real necessity. 
So the confessor or religious is justified in deciding where the 
confession should be heard.* The religious will normally be better 
acquainted with the circumstances and she should enlighten the 
priest concerning them. Though the confessor might doubt the 
sufficiency of the cause, he should hear the confession, especially if 
the religious insists. Absolution given under such circumstances is 
both valid and licit.* 


How the superioress should act 

The superioress may in no way forbid a religious to use the 
concessions granted by this canon; neither may she make any 
enquiries about the matter either directly, by interrogating the 
religious or her companion, or indirectly, by cunning or deceit.*’ 
It is to be noted, however, that the superioress has no canonical 
obligation to allow a religious to leave the convent in order to go 
to confession, nor to grant the liberty of asking an occasional 
confessor to come to the convent or of using the telephone or of 
sending letters or messengers for this purpose.** She may have an 
obligation in charity to be very broad-minded on a point so delicate.*® 
And it can certainly be an occasion for kindness. Much will depend 
on the circumstances and in practice prudence must decide. If the 
superioress judges fit to refuse to call an occasional confessor the 
religious must submit, remembering at the same time that she may 
demand one of the supplementary confessors, in virtue of canon 
$21.@ 


* Regatillo, loc. cit. 

*° Conway, op. cit., p. 114. 

6 Regatillo, loc. cit. See canon 209. 

*?7 Canon 522. Larraona, CpR, XI (1930), p. 163. 

** Schaefer, op. cit., no. 175; Goyeneche, CpR, III (1922), p. 82; Blat, op. cit., p. 33, 
takes a stricter view of this obligation. He says that the superioress may not refuse 
permission to leave the convent in order to confess to an occasional confessor, but 
taat she may, in the interests of observance, postpone the permission until some con- 
venient time. 
8® Coronata, op. cit., no. 551. 

*° Larraona, CpR, XI (1930), p. 159. 
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The confessor of a sick religious 


Canon 523 provides further concessions for religious who are 
seriously ill: 


All religious women when seriously ill, even if not in danger of death, 
may, as often as they wish during their serious illness, invite any priest 
whatever to hear their confession, provided that he be approved to hear 
the confessions of women, though not designated for religious women, 
nor can the superioress either directly or indirectly prevent them from 
doing so. (Canon 523). 


Not only religious, but also quasi-religious (canon 675), novices 
(canon 566, §1) and postulants have this privilege.“ In order that 
confessions heard in virtue of ths canon be valid two conditions 
are required, namely that the religious be seriously ill and that the 
priest have faculties to hear women’s confessions.” 


The circumstances 

The condition for availing of this canon is that the religious be 
seriously ill. It is not easy to determine when exactly an infirmity 
is grave. The Code states that danger of death is not required and it 
is obvious that mere indisposition or headache does not suffice. 
If a doctor is present he could judge. But very often a doctor is not 
available. The commentators give some practical guidance in 
deciding. Schaefer says that an illness is serious if a doctor should 
be called.“ De Sobradillo: “tin general we can say that a religious 
is seriously ill if she suffers from some complaint which notably 
weakens her health, for example, to be confined to bed for some 
days with fever, or if she must undergo or has just undergone an 
operation, though not a major one’’.“ In practice these opinions 
may be safely followed. If there is any doubt concerning the gravity 
of the sickness, the religious may ask for a confessor and he may 
validly and licitly absolve her,“ and the confession is valid even if 
afterwards it is discovered that there really was no great illness.‘ 


‘1 Larraona, CpR, XI (1930), p. 253. 

*2 Regatillo, op. cit., no. 673. 

3 Regatillo, loc. cit. 

“4 Schaefer, op. cit., no. 660. 

“6 De Sobradillo, op. cit., p. 232. 

* Regatillo, loc. cit.; Tabera, op. cit., no. 145; Choupin apud Larraona, CpR, XI 
(1930), p. 253. See canon 209. 

*? Cappello, op. cit., no. 454. 
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Use of this privilege 

The sick religious may call the confessor herself — by writing 
or by telephone — or through someone else. To this she has a 
strict right. It is usually better to do so through the superioress. 
She may call him as often as she wishes; there is no restriction.® 
It is not strictly necessary that she confess each time she calls him. 
She may simply ask advice or encouragement.*® Once grave infirmity 
ceases this canon can no longer be invoked. During convalescence, 
however, the privilege of the occasional confessor may be used. 
There is very little difference between the legislation on the occasional 
confessor and on the confessor of a religious who is seriously sick. 
It is interesting to note how exactly they do differ. First, the con- 
fessor of a sick religious is implicitly granted permission to enter 
the cloister, the occasional confessor is not.5® A sick religious has 
a strict right to send for a confessor, even against the wishes of the 
superioress, or to demand that he be summoned; canon 522, as 
we have seen, allows no such right.®! 


Qualities of the confessor 

The only quality the confessor requires is that he be approved for 
women’s confessions. General approval is not necessary. It suffices 
if he has faculties to hear the confessions of any group of women. 
It must be noted that the canon does not mention by whom the 
priest is to be approved. This omission has given rise to a celebrated 
controversy and one which has some practical import. Must the 
priest, who hears the confession of a religious in virtue of this 
canon, have faculties from the Ordinary of the place where the 
confession is heard? Or, in other words, can a religious who is 
seriously ill call as her confessor any priest, even one who has not 
got faculties in that particular diocese, provided he is approved 
for women’s confessions anywhere? Many commentators do not 
advert to the difficulty. The vast majority of those who do mention 
it hold that the approval of the local Ordinary is required.®* This 
opinion is based primarily on the fundamental principle of law 
enunciated in canon 874, §1, namely, that delegated jurisdiction to 
hear confessions, whether the penitents be seculars or religious, is 

** Larraona, CpR, XI (1930), pp. 255-6. 

** Larraona, loc. cit.; Regatillo, loc. cit. 

5° Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XV1 (1924), p. 96. Instruction on the cloister of monastic 
nuns. See Bouscaren, op. cit., p. 314. 

51 Coronata, op. cit., no. 552. Another difference may be found in the faculties 


requisite in the confessor. This point is discussed presently. 
52 Larraona, loc. cit.; Blat, op. cit., p. 34. 
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conferred by the Ordinary of the place where the confessions are 
heard. Hence approbation is valid only within the territory of the 
delegating prelate, unless the law itself makes an express exception. 
Canon 523 makes no such exception.® And even if it fails to mention 
explicitly by whom the faculties are granted the whole context of 
the law, within which canon 874, §1 is certainly contained, and not 
merely its wording, must decide the question.™ 

Moreover, canon 523 is an almost identical restatement of no. 15 
of the decree Cum de Sacramentalibus, which seems to have been 
interpreted as meaning that the approval of the /ocal Ordinary was 
required. So, in virtue of canon 6, this traditional view must be 
retained. Again, canon 523, being an exception to a general law, 
should be strictly interpreted.® 

The weight of these reasons together with the number and the 
authority of the canonists who advance them render this the more 
probable opinion. But a few disagree.** They maintain that special 
faculties to hear the confessions of religious women are granted to 
an occasional confessor (canon 522) and to the confessor of a sick 
religious (canon 523), not by any particular person, but under 
certain conditions by the law itself. These conditions vary in each 
case. In order to act as an occasional confessor a priest must be 
approved by the local Ordinary for women’s confessions. In order 
to confess a sick religious the law demands nothing further than that 
the priest be approved for women’s confessions. It does not state 
that he must be approved by any particular Ordinary. It would 
seem that difference in the wording of two canons placed together 
and dealing with closely allied material was deliberate on the part 
of the codifiers and warrants the more liberal interpretation of 
canon 523. 

One authority is quoted as holding that this is the more probable 
opinion.*’ But many of its exponents are content to establish a 
dubium iuris on the point at issue and claim that in practice juris- 
diction is supplied in virtue of canon 209.5 Father Lover, C.SS.R.., 

53 Canon 833 does make an exception. 

54 Canon 18. 

s*Canon 19. 

5 McCormick, op. cit., p. 225; McCartney, Faculties of Regular Confessors, Washing- 
ton 1949, pp. 65-9; Gallen, The Australian Catholic Record, XXXIV (1957), pp. 51-5; 
Meyer, The Jurist, XIV (1954), p. 44; Connell, American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVII 
(1952), p. 300. (See also ibid., LXXIV (1926), p. 39 and LXXVI (1927), p. 536); 
Mahoney, Questions and Answers, London 1946, p. 231; Raus, Institutiones Canonicae, 
Paris 1924, no. 181. 

57 See Periodica de re Morali, Canonica, Liturgica, XXIV (1935), p. 106. 


58 Mahoney, loc. cit.; McCormick, loc. cit.; Gallen, loc. cit.; Meyer, loc. cit.; 
McCartney, loc. cit.; Connell, loc. cit. 
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keenly opposes this broader interpretation and emphatically denies 
that there is any foundation for admitting that there is an objective 
doubt in canon 523.°° 


Duty of superioress 

The superioress has a grave obligation to avoid doing or saying 
anything that would hinder the sick religious from availing herself 
of the concession of this canon.® 


Confession made in danger of death or on a sea voyage 


In danger of death, religious women, like all the faithful, may 
validly and lawfully confess to any priest, even to one who has no 
faculties to hear confessions and even though another priest with 
faculties happens to be present.*! Danger of death does not mean 
that the person is actually dying. It suffices for the purpose of this 
concession that death be likely from any cause, either external, such 
as an air-raid, earthquake or pestilence, or internal, for example, if 
the person has to undergo a serious operation or has contracted a 
disease which could easily be fatal. In such circumstances, every 
priest can absolve from all sins and censures without exception.™ 

All priests who are on a sea voyage, provided they have faculties 
to hear confessions from their own local Ordinary or from the 
Ordinary of the port where they embark or from the Ordinary of 
any intervening port at which they stop in the course of the voyage, 
can hear the confessions of the faithful who are travelling with them. 
And as often as they put in at a port, they can hear the confessions 
both of the faithful who for any reason come aboard the ship and 
also of these who seek to confess to them while they are ashore. 
All these they may validly and licitly absolve even from cases 
reserved to the local Ordinary. On 16 December 1947 Pope Pius XII 
extended the ruling of this canon to priests travelling by air.** These 
faculties may be exercised in favour of religious women and are not 
restricted by canon 876.% 


5° The Jurist, XTX (1959), pp. 246-60. 

6° Cappello, op. cit., no. 456. 

*! Regatillo, loc. cit. 

®2 Canon 882. 

*§ Canon 883. 

* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XL, 1948, p. 17. See Bouscaren, op. cit., III, p. 376. 

*5 Abbo-Hannan, op. cit., II, 13; Blat, op. cit., p. 19; Regatillo, op. cit., no. 764. 
For a full treatment of this point see Cunningham, /.E.R., 88 (1957), p. 344. 
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Privileges of Cardinals 


Religious women may confess to any Cardinal. In virtue of 
canon 239, §1, n. 1, Cardinals have faculties to hear the confessions 
of religious, both men and women, and to absolve from all sins and 
censures, with the exception of those most specially (specialissimo 
modo) reserved to the Holy See and those incurred by a violation of 
the secret of the Holy Office. If it is necessary Cardinals may enter 
cloister to hear confessions, in virtue of canon 600, n. 3. 

Cardinals can also choose confessors for themselves and their 
household. The law grants these priests jurisdiction to absolve 
from all sins and censures except the above mentioned. Schaefer 
says that if there are religious women amongthe Cardinal’s house- 
hold, he still enjoys this privilege. Blat is very emphatic in his 
denial of this, on the plea that such priests have their faculties from 
the law and not from the local Ordinary, as canon 876 demands. 
The more benign opinion of Schaefer seems probable, as canon 239, 
§1, n. 2 makes no restriction. 


lil. THE REMOVAL OF CONFESSORS 


We have seen that there are various types of confessors of religious 
women, some who receive special jurisdiction from the local 
Ordinary and others who get their faculties, under certain con- 
ditions, from the Code. It is now necessary to consider briefly how 
these confessors may be deprived of their jurisdiction. 


The power of the local Ordinary 


The local Ordinary grants special jurisdiction to the ordinary, the 
extraordinary, the special and the supplementary confessors. This 
jurisdiction he may validly withdraw. But in order that his action 
be lawful the prescriptions of canon 527 must be observed. 


According to the terms of canon 880, the local Ordinary can, for a 
serious cause, remove both the ordinary and extraordinary confessor of 
religious women, even when the monastery is subject to regulars and the 
confessor himself a regular, nor is the Ordinary bound to make known 
the reason for the removal to anyone except to the Holy See, if it should 


6 Schaefer, op. cit., p. 171. 
*? Blat, op. cit., p. 16. 
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require the reason from him; he must, however, if the nuns are subject 
to regulars, inform the regular superior of the removal. (Canon 527). 


This canon demands a serious reason for the lawful removal 
from office of either the ordinary or the extraordinary confessor. 
The removal of a confessor, even without reason, though an act 
of injustice, renders all subsequent confessions of religious women 
invalid. A justifying reason must be something that would hinder 
the fruitful exercise of these offices. Examples given by the com- 
mentators are lack of knowledge, piety or prudence. The confessor 
need not necessarily be at fault, as in the case of disagreement with 
the community or ill-health. In all cases the good name of the 
priest must, as far as possible, be safeguarded.*® This law holds 
even though the religious are subject to a religious superior and the 
priest an exempt religious. 

Neither the priest, nor his superior, nor the community, have any 
right to know the reason for the removal. The Holy See has this 
right, should it care to use it. Recourse may be made to the Holy 
See, but only in devolutivo, that is, the decision of the local Ordinary 
must in the meantime be obeyed.” If it is a question of nuns who 
are subject to a regular superior, the latter has a right to be told of 
the removal, but not its cause, because it is his privilege to present 
a new confessor for the community. Many commentators apply 
this rule to the removal of the confessors of sisters, who from 
privilege are subject either to regulars or to a congregation.”! 

Two other points must be kept in mind. First, a grave reason is 
necessary for the removal of the ordinary and of the extraordinary 
confessors only. The prescription of canon 527 does not apply to 
the removal of the other confessors with special jurisdiction — the 
special confessor and the supplementary confessors. These are not 
appointed for a fixed period and they may be changed at any time. 
Nor can they have recourse to a higher authority against the decision 
of the local Ordinary.” Secondly, this canon legislates for the 
removal of the ordinary or the extraordinary confessor during their 
term of office, not on its completion. Once the time for which they 
have been appointed, be it a triennium or less, has expired, an 


68 Schaefer, op. cit., no. 180; Coronata, op. cit., no. 555. 
6® Larraona, CpR, XII (1931), p. 17. 
7° [bid., p. 18. Canon 882, §2. 
71 Ibid., p. 19; Schaefer, op. cit., no. 180; Fanfani, op. cit., no. 138; Bastien, Directoire 
¢ anonique a l’'usage des Congrégations a voeux simples, Bruges 1923, no. 367. 
72 Larraona, CpR, XII (1931), p. 17; Tabera, op. cit., no. 153. 
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ordinary or an extraordinary confessor can — and even must, in 
accordance with canon 526 — be changed at the will of the Ordinary 
without any reason whatsoever.” It is obvious the the local Ordinary 
cannot justly deprive all priests of the special jurisdiction to hear 
the confessions of religious women. Such an act would deprive the 
religious of ordinary, extraordinary, special and supplementary 
confessors, to which by law they have a strict right. 

The local Ordinary has no direct power over the confessors of 
religious women who derive their jurisdiction from the Code. He 
cannot interfere with the privileges of Cardinals nor with the 
faculties of a priest who absolves a penitent in danger of death.” 
He cannot forbid a priest to act as occasional confessor, as con- 
fessor to a religious who is seriously ill or to hear religious women 
on board ship, under the circumstances envisaged by the Code. 
The local Ordinary can, of course, withdraw the faculties to hear 
women’s confessions and so indirectly prevent a priest from hearing 
the confessions of religious women. 


Power of the religious superior 


A religious superior has not the power to grant or to withdraw 
faculties to hear the confessions of religious women. If a convent is 
subject to him, he can and should inform the local Ordinary of any 
abuses that arise.” If the confessor is his subject (a member of the 
same institute), the religious superior may withdraw his permission 
to hear confessions and so indirectly remove him from the office 
of confessor. To justify this action a serious reason is required and 
the confessor is allowed recourse to the Holy See in devolutivo.” 
The religious superior is not obliged to inform the local Ordinary 
of the reason for his action.” 


IV. PENALTIES 


If a superioress acts against the prescription of canons 521, § 3, 522 
and 523, she shall be admonished by the local Ordinary; if again found 
delinquent, she shall be punished by removal from office, and the Sacred 


78 Larraona, CpR, XII (1931), p. 18. 

74 Canon 239, §1, nos. 1, 2; canon 882. 

78 Larraona CpR, XII (1931), p. 15. In a note he remarks that although the regular 
superior may present confessors for those convents which are subject to him, the law 
allows him no power in their removal. 

*® Canon 880, §2. 

”? Victor, op. cit., no. 173. 
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Congregation of Religious immediately informed of the matter. (Canon 
2414). 


This canon states the penalties to be imposed on a superioress, who 
violates the liberty of her subjects in relation to the sacrament of 
penance. 


The crimes 


As the actions of the superioress mentioned in canon 2414 
transgress different canons, we can distinguish three distinct crimes 
which are punishable. These are as follows: 

1. Against canon 521, §3, that is, firstly, if the superioress tries to 
discover, either by herself or through another, either directly or 
indirectly, the reason why a religious asks for a supplementary 
confessor; secondly, if she opposes the petition in any way either 
by word or act; and thirdly, if she shows any displeasure at the 
request. This canon is very comprehensive and a superioress needs 
great caution to avoid transgressing it in any way.” 

2. Against canon 522, that is, if the superioress should forbid a 
religious to go to an occasional confessor or if she should enquire 
even indirectly concerning such confession. 

3. Against canon 523, that is, if the superioress should forbid a 
religious who is seriously ill to summon a priest approved for 
women’s confessions. 

It should be noted that in the first case there are three actions 
mentioned; in the second, two; and in the third, only one. This is 
significant, because we are dealing with a penal law, which must be 
strictly interpreted.”® If a superioress does anything not explicitly 
forbidden by this canon, for example, if she asks the reason why a 
sick religious wants to call a confessor or shows displeasure at the 
request, there is no canonical crime and so no canonical penalty. 
This, however, does not mean that she cannot be punished. If her 
offence is very serious or accompanied by scandal, the lawful 
authority may impose some punishment.*® 


78 It should be noted that in dealing with the obligation imposed by canon 521, §3 
on the superioress, we quoted with approval the opinion of Larraona that this obligation 
exists if the religious should ask for the ordinary, the extraordinary, a special or a 


supplementary confessor. As canon 2414 is a penal law, this broad interpretation | 
cannot be used here. There is a canonical crime and consequently a canonical penalty | 


only if the superioress violates the liberty of the religious to call a supplementary 
confessor. 

7° Canons 19, 2219. 

8° Canon 2222. 
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The Penalties 


Canon 2414 imposes a precept on the local Ordinary. A regular 
superior should not act in this matter, even if the convent is subject 
to him. He should merely bring the fault to the notice of the 
bishop.*! Normally, the local Ordinary has an obligation to impose 
these canonical sanctions. He is granted faculties to increase the 
penalty, if the crime is exceptionally serious. Commentators point 
out that he should be slow to do so.** He is also allowed to be a 
little more lenient according to his own discretion and the cir- 
cumstances of the case.® 

If the superioress commits one of the above mentioned crimes, she 
should be warned. The first offence in this matter will seldom 
constitute a canonical crime, as it could easily be accompanied by 
ignorance or be due to excessive or misguided zeal. In order that 
the superioress be deprived of office, there must be, first, a definite 
offence, which is both objectively and subjectively grave;** the 
monition must have been given and then a second offence, either 
identical with the first or against one of the other prohibitions of 
the canon, must have been committed. Moral certainty must be 
established on these three points. But, there is no need to go through 
the formalities of a criminal law suit.** It is important to note that 
the second offence must follow the monition. Even several offences 
without a monition would not warrant the removal of the superior- 
ess.*6 Once she has been warned, any subsequent offence may be 
presumed subjectively grave.*’ She could hardly then plead ignor- 
ance. But, of course, she has the right to defend herself. Such a 
presumption gives way to proof. 

The monition in question is not just a friendly warning or advice, 
as might be given if the superioress were not subjectively guilty. It 
is a penal remedy and may be either secret (paternal) or public 
(legal). A public monition may be given in the presence of a 
notary or two witnesses or by letter. If it is sent by post some means 
of verifying its receipt should be taken, for example, the registration 


*! Larraona, CpR, XI (1930), p. 258. 

82 Roberti, De Delictis et Poenis, Rome 1935, Vol. 1, Pars II, no. 251. 
83 Canon 2223, §§1, 3. 

84 Canon 2218, §2. 

85 Canons 2225, 1933-1959. 

8° Larraona, CpR, XI (1930), p. 259. 

8? Canons 2200, §2, 1826. 

*® Canons 2309, §1, 2306. 
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of the letter.8° A document of the monition, even if it be given 
secretly, should be kept in the secret archives of the curia.® 

When the superioress has been removed from office, the details 
of the case must be sent immediately to the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious. This does not suspend the action of the local Ordinary. 7 
The Sacred Congregation may then study the evidence and confirm | 
or annul the penalty imposed.* 

EMMANUEL McCarrrey, O.D.C. 


5® Canons, 2309, §2, 1719. 
*° Canon 2309, §5. 
*! Larraona, CpR, XI (1930), p. 260. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Two Lutheran Opinions Concerning the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice 


There is no doubt that the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist was one 
of the principal points of contention between the Reformers and the 
Roman Catholic Church of the sixteenth century. This particular debate 
occasioned the pronouncement of the twenty-second session of the 
Council of Trent, De sanctissimo Missae sacrificio, which defended the 
sacrificial nature of the central act of Christian worship.' This document 
makes perfectly clear the position of the Catholic Church with regard 
to the sacrifice of the Mass. However, while the Reformers opposed it, 
we may yet ask: How far did they wish to go in their efforts to remove 
the concept of sacrifice from the Lord’s Supper? This question has not 
always been treated accurately either by the inheritors of the Reformation 
or by Catholics. Martin Luther’s positive teaching about the sacrifice of 
the Mass, for example, has left little trace in Lutheran liturgical piety. 
The reason surely lies, in great part, in his violent polemics against 
certain corrupt practices connected with the Mass and the theological 
theories which justified them. This predominately negative criticism so 
hardened his followers in their opposition to Catholic teaching that the 
relationship between Eucharist and sacrifice practically disappeared. 
Today, on the contrary, we find considerable evidence of a tendency, 
not only among Lutherans but also among other Protestant groups, to 
rethink the meaning of the Eucharist in terms of sacrifice. This present 
situation has been summarized by G. Aulen in a recent book.? 

This new emphasis has found a place especially in the writings of 
many noteworthy Lutheran theologians, though it must be said that 
considerable difference of opinion remains in this camp. An indication 
of the extreme positions will be seen in the two expositions of the problem 
which we will treat. Interesting in themselves for the light that they cast 
on the present crisis in German Lutheranism, these articles—one written 
in criticism of the other—will lead to some conclusions regarding the 
actual distance that Lutheran theology can go in its approach to the 
Catholic teaching about the sacrifice of the Mass. 


I 


In an article which received some publicity in Catholic circles, Albrecht 


1 Denz. 937a-956. 
2G. Aulen, Eucharist and Sacrifice (Philadelphia 1958). 
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Volkmann treats of the idea of sacrifice in Christian worship. He remarks 
that the Reformation opposition to the sacrificial character of the Lord’s 
Supper has made it difficult for Protestants to approach the question in 
an unbiased way. Having sounded this warning against a deep-rooted 
tendency to prejudge the matter, the author comments on the sacrificial 
character of all religions. He indicates the reasons and occasions which 
have induced men, throughout history, to offer various types of sacrifice. 
Amid these sacrificial practices, according to Volkmann, an evolutionary 
pattern is observable. Outside the New Testament, the high point is 
reached in the concept of the suffering Servant of Isa. 53. This voluntary 
offering of the innocent Servant for the sins of men is concretized in the 
sacrificial death of Jesus Christ. This historical act is the fulfilment of 
all previous attempts to contact God by means of a victim. By it, sacrificial 
action is spiritualized to the highest degree. The voluntary offering of 
Golgotha fulfils all the aspirations of men throughout the ages. It 
replaces the cult of the Old Law. Because it involves the Son of God, 
acting as priest and victim, this sacrifice is eternally efficacious. 

From this consideration it should be easily recognizable, says Volkmann, 
that Christianity is “the religion of sacrifice par excellence’. Hence 
Christian worship cannot prescind from the idea of sacrifice, but must 
place the unique sacrifice of Golgotha at the centre of its ritual action. 
To act otherwise would be an offence against “the honour of Christ and 
his all-sufficient merit”. Volkmann notes that various acts of men are 
termed “sacrifice” in the New Testament. However, he warns that our 
sacrifices of praise, love and thanksgiving have no place in Christian 
worship unless supported by the sacrifice of Christ. “Both are inseparable, 
and the task is precisely to see both in the correct relationship within 
Christian worship”’. 

Having made these observations, the author now reviews the New 
Testament witness to the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist. In 1 Cor. 5:7, 
Paul speaks of Christ as the Paschal Lamb of the New Pasch (Mark 
14:24). This reference to Exod. 12:1-14, 27 is unmistakably clear and by 
it the Last Supper is characterized as the celebration of the sacrifice of 
the New Covenant. Bread and wine, the Body and Blood of Christ, 
these are the sacrificial gifts of the New Alliance (1 Cor. 11:24-25). 
1 Cor. 10:16 must also be seen from this viewpoint. This pericope refers, 
then, especially to the koiveovia in the Eucharistic Body of Christ. Fellow- 
ship in the Body of Christ, the Paschal Lamb, is placed parallel to 
fellowship in the sacrificial altar of Israel “‘according to the flesh” (10:18), 
and to fellowship with the Devil in idolatrous sacrifice (10:19). Because 


3A. Volkmann, “Der Opfergedanke im christlichen Gottesdienst’’, Evangelisch- 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, X (1956), pp. 101-106. This article was reviewed in the 
bulletin Theologische Materialien fiir Kontroverstheologie und Konfessionskunde, 
Mitteilungen des J. A. Mohler-Institut, (Paderborn), I (1957), 9 ff., and by J. Plagnieux, 
“Chronique de Théologie Dogmatique”, Revue des Sciences Religieuses, XXXII 
(1958), pp.275-6. 
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of this parallelism, it must be admitted that “the table of the Lord” 
refers to a sacrificial altar, though in a spiritualized, sacramental sense. 
This interpretation is further justified by the fact that the phrase “table 
of the Lord” is, according to Mal. 1:7, a term used to designate the 
Jewish sacrificial altar. That “the table of the Lord” refers to a real altar 
is also clearly expressed in Heb. 13:10: “We have an altar from which 
they have no right to eat who serve the tabernacle’. This statement, 
says Volkmann, hardly refers to the historical Cross of Christ, for the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews never calls the place of the Passion 
an altar. Other evidence that the term “altar” was familiar to the primitive 
Christian community and played a role in their thinking is drawn from 
Apoc. 6:9; 9:13; 14:18; 16:7. In particular, Volkmann refers to Apoc. 6:9 
which he accepts as a reference to the primitive Christian custom of 
celebrating the Eucharist over the place where the Christian martyrs 
were buried. 

Concluding his survey of the New Testament witness to the Eucharist 
as sacrifice, Volkmann observes that the Epistle to the Hebrews stresses 
the unity of priest and sacrifice on Golgotha (9:11, 24-25), and above all 
the uniqueness of this sacrifice (9:12) which is eternally efficacious (10:22). 
Also, it teaches that the priesthood in which priest and sacrificial gift are 
one is imperishable (7:24). Thus Jesus is present in Heaven with His 
sacrifice always interceding before God for mankind (7:25). At the same 
time, He is sacramentally present in His Church on earth as the one 
given in death (Luke 22:19). He is present among us with His sacrificial 
offering of obedience and love as well as with His sacrificed flesh and 
blood in a sacramental form. 

With his New Testament exposition completed, Volkmann calls upon 
Didache 14, Justin the Martyr and Irenaeus, as proof that the ancient 
Church was conscious of the sacrificial nature of the Lord’s Supper. 
This sets the stage for the teaching of the Council of Trent, which des- 
cribes the Mass as “‘visibile sacrificium quo cruentum illud, semel in 
cruce peractum, repraesentatur”’.* As Volkmann sees it, the Council of 
Trent does not speak of a repetition of the sacrifice of the Cross, but of a 
“repraesentatio”, a “Gegenwiartigsetzung”, a “Wiedergegenwartigung”’. 
In this sense, the Lutheran theologian can use the word “repraesentatio” 
to express his understanding of the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist. He actually does this with a similar word 
“Realpraisenz’”’. Supposing, then, this meaning of “repraesentatio”’, 
Volkmann replaces the word “‘sacrificium” by the word “actio” in the 
quotation from Trent with this result: [Eucharistia est] visibilis actio, 
qua cruentum illud sacrificium, semel in cruce peractum, repraesentatur”’. 
This sentence can, in the opinion of the author, make for serious con- 
versation between Lutherans and Roman Catholics. It brings us to the 
heart of the problem where Roman Catholics will wish to ask: Does the 


‘The quotation from Trent is not quite exact but it does contain the sense of the 
passage. Cf. Denz. 938. 
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real presence of the flesh and blood of Christ mean the real presence of 
Christ “in actu sacrificii’”? According to Volkmann, Lutherans must 
accept the fact that the crucified Christ is present in the Eucharist with 
the eternally efficacious sacrifice which He offers daily before the Father 
in heaven for the salvation of men.® Such an understanding, Volkmann 
believes, does not put the Mass on a level with the Cross or below it. 
Rather, one makes of the Mass the sacramental representation of the 
unique sacrifice of Christ and, consequently, places the Cross at the 
heart of Christian worship. The author quotes with approval the words 
of St. Thomas: “Hoc sacramentum dicitur sacrificium, in quantum 
repraesentat ipsam passionem Christi’’.® 

Lutherans, therefore, should accept not only the fact of the real 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist but also the presence of Christ “in 
actu sacrificii”. Through this presence, says Volkmann, we obtain 
forgiveness of sins, life and blessedness. Yet if this is so, where lies the 
difference between Roman Catholic and Lutheran teaching? The real 
difference, as far as Volkmann is concerned, lies in the fact that Roman 
Catholic theology places this expiatory sacrifice of Golgotha with its 
merits at our human disposal (“in unsere menschliche Verfiigbarkeit’’). 
It teaches that the sacrifice of Christ can be employed by us, offered up 
by us, for this or that purpose, for the living or the dead. Nevertheless, 
Volkmann sees a new tendency among Roman Catholics to express 
themselves more cautiously with regard to the propitiatory value of the 
Mass. Now the so-called “‘offering up” of the Mass for the living and the 
dead is described as an intercession which pleads that the fruit of the 
Mass (which is seen to be identical with that of the Cross) may be 
efficacious for the salvation of some particular person, living or dead. 
But if this is what Roman Catholics believe, says Volkmann, then many 
liturgical expressions are misleading. He takes an example from the 
orationes dicendae ad libitum juxta rubricas. The Secreta pro remissione 
peccatorum states: “‘May this sacrifice, O Lord, which we offer Thee for 
our sins, prove a gift acceptable unto Thee, and may it promote the 
salvation of the living and the dead’. Such a petition, according to 
Volkmann, is not consistent with the teaching about the identity of the 
sacrifice of the Mass with the sacrifice of the Cross. The Secreta asks 
that this sacrifice “may ... prove a gift acceptable unto Thee”. But 
such a prayer has no meaning unless it supposes a real distinction 
between the sacrifice of the Mass and the eternally efficacious and unique 
sacrifice of Golgotha. Nor is the problem solved by saying that this 
prayer refers to the personal offering of the faithful participating in the 
liturgy, for the sacrifice referred to is the sacrifice of the Mass. Nothing 
is said in this prayer about the self-oblation of the faithful attending the 
Mass. Another Secreta used pro peste animalium brings out Volkmann’s 

5 Volkmann quotes with approval the statement of A. Rehbach that our justification 


finds its liturgical expression in the Eucharistic celebration (op. cit., p. 103, note 6). 
* S. Theol., II, 73, 4, ad 3. 
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point more clearly. It reads: ““Appeased, O Lord, by the sacrifice which 
we Offer, mercifully grant us Thy help in our days’’. This prayer supposes 
that the sacrifice of Golgotha is not sufficient. It portrays God as not 
yet completely reconciled with men. Volkmann conjectures that a modern 
Roman Catholic theologian would probably explain the prayer by saying 
that it takes for granted that the fundamental reconciliation of God 
through the sacrifice of Christ has been accomplished, but expresses the 
need of acknowledging this sacrifice, in faith, as efficacious in order that 
the individual may be included in the reconciliation event. If this is what 
is meant, Volkmann believes that the prayer, as stated, is unacceptable. 
It should read: ““We thank you, Lord, that you have graciously accepted 
the sacrifice of your Son for our sins and pray you: allow the fruit o° 
that one, holy sacrifice, whose commemoration we celebrate today, to 
redound to the salvation of us and all those for whom we pray”. 

This completes Volkmanin’s criticism of the Roman Catholic concept 
of the Eucharist sacrifice. He now turns to Martin Luther. Luther was 
right in opposing the abuses which followed in the wake of late medieval 
speculation about the Mass. But his criticism, during the period 1520-1530, 
prevented him from coming to a theological position possible today by 
reason of the extensive patristic studies and the discovery of ancient 
documents which were still unknown at that time. While admitting this, 
Volkmann believes that one can also uncover a certain evolution in 
Luther’s thought as pointed out by Wilhelm Thomas in the Festschrift 
fiir Friedrich Heiler.’ It seems that Luther finally came to distinguish 
two things in the Lord’s Supper: first, the &vd&pvnois, the remembrance, 
which is a thank-offering, or a proclamation of the death of the Lord, a 
true sacrifice of praise; secondly, “das Sakrament selbst”, as Luther 
terms it, the gift of the sacrificed body and blood of the Lord, which is 
present and offered as food in, with and under bread and wine. However, 
Volkmann argues, the remembrance takes place in the very act, with 
the same words, by which the gifts are consecrated to the body and 
blood of Christ. So the proclamation of the death of Christ, the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving and praise, is not separated from the gift itself. While 
the remembrance of the Lord’s death is proclaimed, the natural gifts are 
consecrated to the body and blood of Christ, to the sacramental gift. 
But, in all this, it is Christ Himself Who consecrates. He is the principal 
priest in this whole liturgical action. Hence the Eucharistic sacrifice is 
not our work, but His alone. We only lend “Mund und Hinde” as 
“instrumenta” of His work of grace. 

With this background established, Volkmann now returns to the 
problem of the relationship between certain human actions characterized 
in the New Testament as “sacrifices’® and the sacramental sacrifice of 
Christ. These acts do not serve to reconcile us to God, says Volkmann, 

7W. Thomas, “Das eucharistische Opfer”, Jn Deo omnia unum, (Miinchen 1943), 
pp. 389 ff. 

* Heb. 13:16; Rom. 12:1; etc. 
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but are gifts to the reconciled. The acts{of love, thanksgiving}and praise, 
the acts of public confession of faith, result from the grace of Christ. 
Whether performed inside or outside the act of public worship, they 
obtain their power from the sacrifice of Christ present in the Lord’s 
Supper. Through the reception of the Eucharist, the Christian is 
strengthened for greater love, for the courageous confession of the faith, 
for more sincere gratitude, and given a deeper understanding of the 
redemptive mystery. On the other hand, these “spiritual sacrifices”, a 
rich garland around the Eucharistic memorial sacrifice, help us to unite 
ourselves with Christ Who has presented and continues to present to 
the Father the perfect sacrifice of obedience and love. 

The foregoing represents Volkmann’s analysis of the idea of sacrifice 
in Christian worship. There remains only a brief consideration of the 
practical liturgical consequences that follow from his position. He closes 
the article by giving three reasons for the necessity of stressing the 
sacrificial nature of Christian worship: first of all, Christ instituted the 
Eucharist precisely in order that His sacrifice might be always really 
present in His Community; secondly, because we thereby give due 
honour to the merit of Christ’s sacrifice; thirdly, because this presence 
of the sacrificial event of Golgotha draws us into the sacrificial dis- 
position of Christ whereby we learn to take strength for the sacrifice of 
our lives (Rom. 12:1 ff.). 


II 


The publication of A. Volkmann’s article prompted a vigorous reply 
from Wilhelm Andersen.® This author admits that, since the second 
World War, the problem of the difference between Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic understanding of the Lord’s Supper has become increasingly 
acute. With the publication of the Encyclical Mediator Dei, the question 
has been asked publicly by the Evangelical Church: “Are the differences 
between Rome and us in this question, upon closer inspection, actually 
so radical?” An attempt to answer this question has been made by 
Volkmann. Since the correct solution to this problem is of utmost 
importance, especially in view of certain tendencies among Lutherans, 
Andersen feels called upon to evaluate this effort. 

In the first place, Volkmann’s observations concerning sacrificial rites 
in the history of religions are superficial. This holds for his presentation 
of the gradual evolution of sacrifice to its perfect expression in the 
sacrifice of Jesus. This unsatisfactory description can be set aside, in 
any case, since the sacrifice of Jesus is the only one which merits attention 
here. Starting from this point, Andersen agrees that Christian worship 
cannot be understood except in relation to that sacrifice which is the 
centre of world history. But what is the exact relationship between 


® W. Andersen, “Krisis in der Theologie des Gottesdienst”, Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung, X (1956), pp. 481-5. 
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Christian worship and the sacrifice of Golgotha? In his statement of the 
problem, observes Andersen, Volkmann has employed poor methodology. 
He does not answer the question by first examining the Biblical evidence. 
Rather, he assumes as a dogma that the unique sacrifice of Golgotha 
should be present in the Christian liturgical action. This presupposition, 
however, should be proved from the New Testament. Andersen com- 
plains that Volkmann has already established his conclusions before 
examining the evidence. This defect in method, consequently, leads to a 
biased interpretation of the Biblical texts. Even more surprising than 
Volkmann’s exegetical endeavours to prove that Christ is present 
sacramentally in the Lord’s Supper “in actu sacrificii” is the statement 
that the doctrine of the Council of Trent regarding the “‘repraesentatio” 
of the sacrifice of Golgotha in the Mass can be debated by Lutheran 
theologians. Finally, Andersen finds inaccurate Volkmann’s presentation 
of the radical difference between Roman Catholic and Lutheran teaching 
about the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist. According to Volkmann, 
the difference lies in the fact that Roman Catholic theology places the 
sacrifice of Golgotha at our human disposal. This is an oversimplification 
of the problem, says Andersen. Roman Catholics clearly teach that 
Christ is the principal agent of the liturgical action. Hence they would 
agree with Volkmann’s statement that Christ acts in each liturgical 
celebration and decrees concerning the efficaciousness and fruits of the 
Mass, while Christians remain the “instrumenta” of Christ in this work 
of grace. This is, says Andersen, the teaching of Mediator Dei. 
Volkmann’s profound agreement with Rome is further proved from, 
among other things, the remark which he makes in the last section of his 
article where he describes the place of the Christian in the liturgical 
action. He states: “In the Eucharistic sublime prayer, the solemn thanks- 
giving of the community for the grace of reconciliation takes place, and 
in the words of institution of the holy altar sacrament, which . . . became 
further expanded by d&vdéuwnors and étrixAnors, occurs the “repraesentatio 
realis” of the sacrifice of Christ for us, by which we attract the gaze of the 
Father and say: through this one, eternal and here present sacrifice of 
Your Son, through Jesus Christ, be merciful to us sinners”. In such a 
statement Andersen finds a clear indication of a movement to play down 
the Reformation doctrine of justification. Volkmann discusses justifica- 
tion only in relation to its liturgical expression. The “‘repraesentatio 
realis” of the sacrifice of Golgotha in the Lord’s Supper is, for him, the 
liturgical expression of the fact of our justification. Nothing is said of 
the Reformation teaching concerning justification “gratis et per fidem”, 
as stated in the Con/essio Augustana, IV. But is this not an obvious 
example of the “Catholicizing” tendency prevalent in Evangelical circles? 
According to Roman Catholic teaching, says Andersen, man’s justifica- 
tion by Christ is defended. However, in the process of justification, 
divine-human co-operation is required. Among the human “works”, the 
liturgical action of the Church is of special moment. Volkmann’s remarks 
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concerning the liturgical expression of our justification forces him to a 
similar position. In this he goes contrary to the Reformation protest 
against the “opera missarum’’. He does not see that precisely here the 
difference between Roman Catholic and Lutheran teaching lies. The 
Reform protest was directed against human-ecclesiastical mediation. Not 
through the “opera missarum”, says the Confessio Augustana, XXIV, 
but in faith is justification acquired. The Lord’s Supper, then, is a 
“communicatio sacramenti’” and no sacrifice. The sacrifice of Christ, 
eternally efficacious, has no need to be sacramentally present in each 
Eucharistic service. This is Luther’s teaching, says Andersen. He did not 
merely oppose corrupt practices, but the very concept of the Mass as a 
sacrifice. So Volkmann has separated himself from the Reformation 
tradition. Is it possible that he is correct? Andersen is not convinced by 
the New Testament evidence which his opponent advances. In fact, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews contradicts Volkmann. This epistle stresses the 
uniqueness and sufficiency of the sacrifice of Christ. It emphasizes that 
this sacrifice happened only once. Only when time is fulfilled will we be 
united to Christ “in actu sacrificii’”. The celestial sacrifice indeed exists. 
However, the eschatological perspective of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
will not allow for the real presence of this sacrifice in the Eucharistic 
celebration. 

With the foregoing Andersen completes his negative criticism. But he 
does not stop there, for, he admits, there is a germ of truth in Volkmann’s 
study. It must be said that the Church lives from the sacrifice of Christ. 
This sacrifice belongs to the present and constitutes the eternal priesthood 
of Christ. This sacrifice proves its efficaciousness through the Holy Spirit 
Who creates faith in men. According to the Epistle to the Hebrews, this 
faith, without which one cannot please God (11:9), is made possible 
through the sacrifice of Christ (10:19 ff.). Nevertheless, Andersen observes, 
according to Heb. 11:1, that faith does not depend on anything visible. 
Therefore it does not depend on the Eucharistic sacrifice which is 
accomplished before the gaze of God and the Church. Faith comes from 
hearing the word, the voice of God (Heb. 4). Faith is referred to the 
word (Heb. 11:3; 4:12). 

As Andersen sees it, the sacrifice of Christ is efficacious now by the 
preaching of the crucified Christ. In the oral testimony of the great acts 
of God, the Holy Spirit begins His work. Such preaching must be a 
part of Christian worship. Yet this does not mean that the sacraments 
are to be set aside. It is through the word and the sacraments, as 
“instrumenta”, that the Holy Spirit is given. But what is the exact 
relationship between the sacraments and the sacrifice of Golgotha? 
Andersen answers that in Baptism one can speak of a sacramental 
operation of the sacrifice of Christ. In this liturgical act, we are buried 
with Christ in His death so that we may have a share in His resurrection. 
However, Baptism does not work ex opere operato. It corresponds on the 
side of man to faith by which the Holy Spirit makes possible the accep- 
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tance of the sacrifice of Christ by the individual. So Baptism follows 
the oral preaching because only through it will faith be awakened. 

The link between the Eucharist and the sacrifice of Christ is also clear 
to Andersen. The Lord’s Supper is the great ““Opfermahl’”’ which Christ 
left to His community for the time remaining before His coming. But 
it is a meal that depends on the eating and drinking of the body and blood 
by which Christ merited our redemption while He was on earth. Thus 
Christ made bread and wine serve as instruments for the giving of His 
body and blood to the Church. However the Eucharist is not sacrifice. 
It is a sacrament, a gift, which Christ makes to us in order that, through 
participation in it, we might share His life. 


Ill 


Volkmann’s exposition of the sacrificial character of the Eucharist 
will meet with few opponents among Catholics. He does state that 
Lutherans cannot accept the Roman Catholic explanation of the Mass 
as “vere propitiatorium—etiam pro defunctis”. But his understanding 
of the Roman Catholic teaching with regard to the mediation of the 
Church and the faithful is false. What he says positively on this point is, 
at least verbally, in accord with Roman Catholic theology.’ In fact, if 
Volkmann insists that the Eucharist is truly the sacramental presence of 
the sacrifice of Christ and the liturgical presentation of this sacrifice to 
the Father, then this writer does not see how he could avoid speaking of 
the Mass as a “‘sacrificium propitiatorium” according to the expression 
and understanding of the Council of Trent." In short, Volkmann’s 
positive teaching about the sacrificial aspect of the Mass is reminiscent 
of one aspect of many modern Roman Catholic theological explanations 
and objectively in agreement with the doctrine of the Council of Trent. 

Nevertheless, there remains the question of how Volkmann conceives 
the justification of the individual and consequently the nature of the 
Church as Sponsa Christi. He is not altogether clear on this point. It is 
true that he describes the liturgical action of the community in terms of 
real mediation, which would imply a doctrine of justification consonant 
with Catholic theology. This is, as we have seen, the judgment of W. 
Andersen. Logically Volkmann should accept the Catholic viewpoint on 
justification, but he does not declare himself openly on this point. His 
analysis of the sacrificial aspect of the Mass, therefore, has led him to a 
possible rejection of the Lutheran doctrine of justification, the articulus 
stantis aut cadentis of the Protestant Reformation. 

For a conservative Lutheran such as W. Andersen, the presentation of 


10 Andersen’s remarks regarding the Roman Catholic teaching that Christ is the 
principal priest of the liturgical action are quite correct. This point is stressed by Pius XII 
in Mediator Dei, AAS, XXXIX (1947), p. 547. (Cf. ibid., XLVI (1954), pp. 668-70; 
XLVIII (1956), pp. 716-7. 

 Denz. 940, 950. 
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Volkmann is intolerable. In this, Andersen is completely right. One 
cannot remain within the Lutheran framework and still accept completely 
Volkmann’s explanation. It would seem that the doctrine of the mystery- 
presence of the sacrifice of the Cross in the Eucharist is compatible with 
the Lutheran position. Because Lutherans explicitly teach the real presence 
of the glorified Christ in the Eucharist, there seems to be no reason why 
they could not assimilate the idea of Christ’s humanity exercising His 
eternal priesthood in the Eucharist, so that, from the viewpoint of Christ’s 
action, the Mass could be called a sacrifice. A return to the mystery 
concept of traditional Christianity might well lead to this position. 
What must be rejected by the Lutherans is the concept of the Mass as a 
mediation of the Whole Christ, of the Mystical Body as well as the Head. 
They can speak of a sacrifice of the Christian which is identical with the 
Christian faith, by which the individual participates in the sacrificial 
death and resurrection of Christ during the liturgical action. But in this 
perspective, the Eucharist is not precisely sacrifice. It is a gift, as Andersen 
says, which Christ makes to us in order that we might share in His death 
and resurrection. To say that the Whole Church really offers with Christ, 
in the Eucharistic liturgy, the sacrifice of Golgotha, remains unintelligible 
in the framework of Lutheran theology. In this theological system, not 
only the individual but also the Church as such is entirely corrupt, 
incapable of mediation.” 
E. J. Kitmartin, S.J. 


Doctrine of Original Sin in Scripture 
Introduction 


The last decade has witnessed the publication of numerous outstanding 
studies on the mystery of original sin: the articles of M.-M. Labourdette, 
O.P., published in 1953 under the title, Le péché et les origines de ’homme, 
Paris; the exegesis of S. Lyonnet, S.J., Quaestiones in Epistolas ad 
Romanos, Rome, 1955, and “‘Le péché originel et l’exegese de Rom. 
5:12-14”, Recherches de Science Religieuse (1956); and the study of 
Romans by G. Lafont, O.S.B., “Sur l’interpretation de Romains V, 


12 The true Lutheran viewpoint concerning the essential corruption of the Church 
is well expressed by K. L. Schmidt, Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Bd. III, 537: “Kirche ist niemals triumphans, sondern nur militans, dh. pressa: 
ecclesia triumphans ware die BaotAcia tod Ocod und dann nicht mehr éxxAngia’’. In 
this perspective, Schmidt concludes that righteousness and holiness must be imputed 
both to the community and the individual without implying that either actually possesses 
these qualities. Cf. ibid., 516: “Der éxAncia ist die ayiétns zugesprochen, ohne dass 
solche Heiligkeit der Kirche wie eine Qualitat eignet. Anders ausgedriickt: Die rechte 
Erfassung dessen, was Kirche, Gemeinde, Versammlung Gottes in Christus ist, steht 
und fallt mit der rechten Erfassung dessen, was Rechtfertigung ist”’. 
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15-21”, Recherches de Science Religieuse (1957). Finally, in 1958 A. M. 
Dubarle, O.P., published a collection of his articles, Le péché originel 
dans l’écriture (Paris, Les Editions du Cerf, 1958). Admittedly, these 
recent studies do not dispel all the mystery surrounding the unique 
moment of evil in the story of man: the fall remains a supernatural 
event. But they do offer many rich insights. 

The exegesis by Fernard Prat, S.J., of the classic locus for original sin, 
Rom. 5:12-21, has become widely accepted during the past generation. 
These recent studies, however, have challenged Prat’s interpretation of 
pivotal words in the passage without in the least denying what Trent 
has stated clearly: the doctrine of original sin is contained in Rom. 5:12. 
Dubarle’s exegesis, while differing in some details from other recent 
studies, is characteristic of this newer development in scripture study. 

In the following pages I shall present in summary manner the main 
points of Father Dubarle’s contribution to this current theological 
ferment regarding original sin. I shall first sketch in broad outline 
Dubarle’s exegesis of the two classic loci for the teaching of original sin: 
the story of the fall in Gen. 3 and St. Paul’s teaching in Rom. 5:12-21; 
and then conclude with some remarks of Dubarle on the relation of 
original sin to God’s justice (How can a just God permit every man to 
suffer for the sins of a remote ancestor?) and to suffering (Did original 
innocence preclude all suffering ?). 


Problem of Evil in the Old Testament 


Just because the story of the fall is found in the first book of the Old 
Testament we must not think the concept of original sin is an absolute 
point of departure in biblical thought. It emerges only after long obser- 
vation and reflection by the People of God. A very complex spiritual and 
intellectual process, sustained and directed by the Holy Spirit, slowly 
developed the main Old Testament outline of the problem of evil. Biblical 
authors did not develop a systematic scheme of man’s condition before 
God. Instead there are scattered throughout the whole Old Testament 
numerous indications of the fear and dejection which Israel experienced 
when confronted with its misery and impurity. Gen. 3 cannot be fully 
appreciated if considered in isolation; it is the point of convergence for 
many biblical themes. Hence to understand the notion of original sin 
as found in the account of Adam’s sin first one must turn to this larger 
Old Testament context. 

The people of Israel were profoundly convinced of a national and 
family solidarity. This was an evident fact for them which needed no 
proof. Each individual was destined to share in the fate of his social 
group. This solidarity was frequently manifested as a solidarity in sin. 
In Exodus Moses tells the people that Yahweh is “‘a jealous God, punishing 
children for the sins of their fathers, to the third or fourth generation of 
those who hate me, but showing kindness to the thousandth generation 
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of those who love me and keep my commands” (Exod. 20:5-6). The 
historical books also offer many examples of how God’s punishment 
falls on descendants of guilty forefathers. The infant born of David’s 
adultery with Bathsheba must die because of the sin of his father (2 Sam. 
12:14). Because Saul violates a truce seven of his sons are hanged (2 Sam. 
21:6). And because of Solomon’s infidelity to Yahweh the ten northern 


is the popular proverb, “the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge” (Jer. 31:29). 

But these examples must not lead us to read refined theological con- 
cepts about hereditary sin into passages of Hebrew scripture. Dubarle 
feels that the interpretation of Psalm 51 is one instance where special 
care must be exercised. In Psalm 51:5 we read “‘So in guilt was I begotten, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me”. What does the Psalmist want to 
say here? There is no question here of an illegitimate birth which could 
be the sin referred to; nor does biblical thought attribute any moral 
culpability to the conjugal act. He is referring to pregnancy which was 
considered a ritual defilement for the mother. Such a ritual impurity 
meant in practice. that one could not take part in official worship. This 
impurity represented a real separation from God but only a limited one, 
since liturgical worship was only one way of having communion with 
God; the prophets frequently taught other ways, for example, worship 
in the heart and observance of the moral law. Thus the Old Testament 
recognized different levels on which one could be united with God. On 
the lower level of ritual purity, pregnancy, a mere circumstance indepen- 
dent of one’s interior disposition of heart, could cause separation from 
God. 

In Psalm 51:5 (“So in guilt was I begotten, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me”) the Psalmist seems to imply that as an infant he contracted 
just such a ritual defilement by physical contact with his mother, who 
had been ritually defiled because of her pregnancy. Both mother and son 
share in the same defilement. Hence, at least by implication, the initial 
state of every person, before any personal act of his own, is one of 
separation from God. Furthermore, this state is propagated from genera- 
tion to generation. The doctrine of original sin is clearly foreshadowed. 

However, nothing in this passage indicates that this state of separation 
traces from a free transgression of an ancestor—even though this would 
be plausible for an Israelite with his keen sense of national solidarity. 
The Psalmist merely feels sad in being far from God; he does not present 
an abstract analysis of his condition. Even though this Psalm is the 
closest approximation to the doctrine of original sin found in the Old 
Testament outside of Genesis, it does not expressly relate the “sinful” 
condition at birth with a free ancestral fault. 


Original Sin in Genesis 


Just as the account of the fall must be placed in the larger context of 
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the whole biblical discussion of evil, so too chapter 3 must be understood 
as an integral part of the whole of Genesis. Genesis was not written all 
at one time, but is composed of documents written at different times. 
Hence the teaching of the inspired book must be seen in its final arrange- 
ment rather than in isolated details drawn from authors who may not 
have been inspired. And throughout Genesis there is the abiding con- 
viction that an ancestor’s conduct influences the destiny of his race, 
independently of free decisions renewed in each generation. More 
specifically, we find in the story of the Garden certain features indicating 
that the inspired author undoubtedly intended to recount a tragedy 
whose consequences would affect an entire race. For example, the enmity 
Yahweh establishes between the serpent and the woman will also exist 
between the descendants of each; an hereditary vendetta is set on foot. 
The expulsion from Eden concerns at first the culprits alone, since they 
alone exist; but it is clear enough that access to God’s garden is hence- 
forth forbidden to all future descendants (Gen. 4:16), and the woman 
is named Eve because she is the mother of all the living (Gen. 3:20). 

What is inherited from Adam and Eve’s sin? Whereas the author of 
Genesis directly describes the state which follows the transgression, he 
only hints at what preceded it. From these hints we must reconstruct the 
lost heritage. The story of the Garden shows the couple forfeiting both 
for themselves and their descendants the state of peace and confidence 
towards God they formerly enjoyed. We read in Genesis that prior to 
the sin Yahweh took the man and put him in the garden (2:15), where 
Yahweh himself used to walk habitually in the cool of the day (3:18), 
then Yahweh brought the animals to Adam that he might learn to know 
them under God’s eyes; Yahweh finally formed the woman and presented 
her to her husband (2:19-22). In this simple account we can see the 
Creator’s entire goodwill, to which corresponds on man’s part an 
untroubled and fearless access to God. After their disobedience, however, 
man and woman, realizing their nakedness, hide from Yahweh. This 
attitude of concealment from God indicates that the fall of the first 
parents took place on the religious level; man’s relations with his Creator 
were disrupted. 

Prior to the sin Genesis tells us “Both of them were naked, the man 
and his wife, but they felt no shame” (Gen. 2:25). This phrase does not 
have the meaning we may at first be inclined to give it. Basically the 
pre-fall nakedness illustrates a condition of mutual trust and esteem 
rather than the absence of disorderly sexual impulses. Biblical writers, 
dealing with man’s condition after the fall, usually consider that nakedness 
signifies the loss of social dignity rather than the occasion of sexual 
provocation. Nakedness is ignominious, while clothing indicates the 
affluence and intelligence required of a ruler, as well as the privacy that 
makes life in society possible; clothing is not merely a precaution taken 
to avoid sexual stimulation. 

Thus the unashamed nakedness of Adam and Eve prior to the fall 
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indicates that relations between persons were untroubled by fear and 
distrust. The subsequent appearance of modesty, that complex sentiment 
whose components are not limited to the domain of sex, is not exclusively 
a symptom of disorder arising in the sensitive nature. Rather the modesty 
indicated in Gen. 3:21 signifies that man, separated from God, is also 
separated from other men and divided in himself. After the sin man 
experiences both desire and shame regarding sexual activity; he needs 
both communication with men and privacy from them; and he is now 
inhibited by social conventions which repress his spontaneity. All these 
flow very naturally from sin. The story of the fall, then, discreetly 
indicates an ambiguity and uneasiness invading all man’s relationships. 

In summary, then, chapter 3 of Genesis, both by its direct teaching 
and by its position at the beginning of Genesis, affirms an hereditary loss 
of man’s state at creation by sin; this entails loss of trustful access to 
God, loss of innocence and mutual confidence in human relations; the 
obligation of a hard struggle with evil, and the beginning of servitude, 
suffering, and death. In a simple form the essential elements of the 
doctrine of original sin are already present. It is this which St. Paul 
expressly teaches with full clarity in chapter 5 of Romans; Adam intro- 
duced into the world not merely death but sin. St. Paul’s teaching will 
not be a new revelation but the abstract expression ofthe story presented 
in Genesis: “One man’s disobedience made the mass of mankind sinners. 
... Death reigned even over those who had not sinned as Adam had, 
in the face of an express command” (Rom. 5:19; 14). 


Original Sin in the Old Testament 


Various themes relating to the description of the fall in Genesis are 
found throughout the Old Testament. These themes are numerous: the 
religious impurity of man, the heritage of a defilement passing from one 
generation to another, relation between sin and death (death understood 
here in the general meaning of all human misery), and an innate tendency 
to evil. But a direct literary influence of the Genesis account appears 
only in the very latest books of the Old Testament. Only with Tobias, 
Sirach, and Wisdom of Solomon is this literary influence of Genesis 
certain. But despite this heightening of inspired thought, Dubarle con- 
tends that the doctrine of original sin properly speaking was not perceived 
even by any of the later inspired writers of the Old Testament. 

True enough, the sapiential writers do repeat various lessons contained 
in Genesis: on marriaze (Tob. 8:6; Sirach 36:26; Gen. 2:18), on the 
image of God in man (Sirach 17:3; Wisd. 2:23; Gen. 1:27), on the 
dominion of man over other creatures (Sirach 12:2-4; Wisd. 9:3; 10:2; 
Gen. 1:28), on the relation between death"and sin (Sirach 25:24; Wisd. 
2:24; Gen. 2:17; 3:22). But the wisdom literature never teaches that 
man is separated from God because of a universal heritage of sin. 
\ather, the wisdom literature emphasizes the liberty of man to choose 
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between good and evil, between life and death. No mention is made of 
the heavy burden of inherited sin. 

The full significance of the evil described in Genesis was perceived 
only with the announcing of the Good News of salvation. Only with the 
New Testament and St. Paul is the doctrine of original sin clearly taught. 
St. Paul sees in the story of the Garden not only a sentence of Yahweh 
clearly establishing an hereditary punishment of death and suffering, but 
also a state of sin transmitted to all men. As the Council of Trent has 
confirmed, the revealed doctrine of original sin is taught in Rom. 5:12-21. 


Original Sin in Rom. 5:12-21 


In chapter 5 of Romans, Paul’s principal purpose is to exalt the divine 
plan of our salvation. In the course of this endeavour St. Paul gives us 
his teaching on original sin and the universal need for salvation. The 
New Testament announced that all receive life and justification from 
Jesus Christ. To show us how one person can influence all mankind, 
St. Paul goes back to Genesis where he sees a striking example of solidarity. 
In the Genesis account of the fall he sees that the first sinful act of man 
contaminates all of subsequent history. Adam’s one act influenced the 
religious condition of many for ill just as Christ’s action has justified 
many. As all have inherited sin from Adam, so all are delivered from 
sin by Christ. 

However, vv. 12-21 do not contain a systematically coherent teaching. 
Paul writes as a man in a hurry. He hesitates here and there searching 
for just the right expression. Thus v. 12 begins with a comparison: “‘It is 
just like the way in which through one man sin came into the world. . .” 
which he does not conclude until v. 18: “So as one offence meant con- 
demnation for all men, just so one righteous act means acquittal and 
life for all men”. Since Paul does not formulate his thoughts in a tight 
chain of reasoning, it will be wise to determine the main points of his 
thought before we examine any of the controverted passages of vv. 12-21. 

There seem to be four main thoughts in this passage. First of all, 
Paul thinks the sin of Adam has produced in man not only a punishment, 
death (“One man’s offence made the mass of mankind die ...” v. 15) 
but also a true state of sin (“One man’s disobedience made the mass of 
mankind sinners .. .” v. 19). In speaking of hereditary sin Paul differs 
from his contemporary Jewish thought which admitted only hereditary 
punishment. Secondly, subjection to death results precisely from the state 
of sin in which all find themselves. Each man must die because each 
person is in a state of sin resulting from the sin of Adam. Thirdly, personal 
sin is in some way the cause of this death. And fourthly, the purpose 
Paul has in mind in comparing Adam and Christ is not merely to indicate 
two individuals who have influenced all of mankind, but primarily to 
show how much the abundance of justification exceeds the abundance of 
sin, whether it be original or personal. ““But greatly as sin multiplied, 
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God’s mercy has far surpassed it, so that just as sin had reigned through 
death, mercy might reign through uprightness and bring eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord”. vv. 20-21. 

Having this outline of the section in mind, a more detailed examination 
of the meaning of some controverted passages will point up Dubarle’s 
exegesis. In v. 12 we read “*. . . and so death spread to all men, because all 
men sinned”. What does “‘because all men sinned’”’ mean? Two possible 
meanings suggest themselves: first, all men can be said to have sinned 
because they share somehow in the sin of Adam. In this opinion, the 
thought of the verse is clear: all men die because all men share in Adam’s 
sin. But Dubarle prefers the interpretation which sees in “because all 
men sinned” the meaning “because all men have actually, personally 
sinned”. 

Dubarle feels that the first opinion, which looks exclusively to Adam’s 
sin, is conditioned by later theological discussion of the special case of 
infants. Obviously infants are not capable of placing sinful acts; hence, 
argues the first opinion, if it is true that “all men (including infants) 
sinned’”’, Paul must mean that all men are contaminated by the sin of 
Adam. Dubarle rejects this interpretation. He feels that Paul is thinking 
only of adults in this passage; Paul is not giving a systematic theological 
presentation. ““Death spread to all men because all sinned”’ simply means 
all men have really committed evil deeds; which are both a necessary 
consequence and manifestation of the sin of Adam. Dubarle’s interpreta- 
tion maintains the more usual meaning of “sin”, an individual sinful act. 
Despite his individualistic interpretation of this phrase, Dubarle contends 
that the whole tenor of these verses is one of solidarity in sin with Adam. 

This element of solidarity with Adam is clearly brought out by Dubarle’s 
question: “Does Paul in vv. 13-14 want to relate death to the sin of Adam 
or to individual sins?” (“It is true sin was in the world before the Law 
was given, and men are not charged with sin where there is no law. Still 
death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over those who had not sinned 
as Adam had, in the face of an express command” vv. 13-14.) Many 
Protestant exegetes see in these two verses the idea that personal sins 
alone caused death for all those who lived from the time of Adam to the 
time of Moses and the Law. Being without the Law, these exegetes argue, 
men between Adam and Moses were not always fully conscious of their 
sins. But in spite of this, the presence of death (the wages of sin) in this 
period indicates the real sinful nature of these acts which admittedly 
differ from Adam’s sin, committed as it was in violation of an expressly 
promulgated law. By this argument, the Protestant exegetes claim that 
vv. 13-14, rather than proving the existence of a state of sin transmitted 
from Adam, account for the presence of death solely by personal sins. 

Dubarle objects to this interpretation by recalling that one of the 
main themes of vv. 12-21 is “one man’s offence” (v. 15) made mankind 
die. St. Paul would scarcely contend in v. 13 that deathis solely attributable 
to individual sins and only two verses later attribute death to Adam’s sin. 
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Hence we cannot say that St. Paul attributes death to personal sin alone. 
But must we choose either personal sin or original sin as the cause of 
death? Dubarle thinks not. He feels that in vv. 13 and 14 St. Paul does 
not neatly distinguish the state of sin all inherit from Adam and the 
sinful acts which follow from this inherited state. Rather, the fact that all 
have committed personal sins, precisely indicates that all are under the 
dominion of sin which entered the world through Adam. Personal sins 
are the fruit and manifestation of the sinful state inherited from Adam. 
The two types of sin are not entirely independent concepts. 

Mankind is sinful because of an inherited state; it is only natural that 
sinful acts result from such a state. For Paul sin entered the world through 
Adam and could be seen in any historical period in the evil deeds com- 
mitted by all. This relationship of sinful acts to a sinfulstate is the key 
to Dubarle’s understanding of v. 14: “Stilldeath reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over those who had not sinned as Adam had (in the face of 
of an express command)”. Before the Law was given to Moses, mankind’s 
sinful acts were not always similar to Adam’s sin. Adam violated an 
express command of God, but many people who committed objectively 
sinful acts prior to the promulgation of the Law were not fully conscious 
of the malice of their deeds—they did not sin in the face of an express 
command. Thus, argues Paul, if objectively sinful acts such as murder, 
incest, and idolatry, provoked death, it could not be because of personal 
malice, which might well have been absent because of ignorance of the 
Law; rather, death resulted from the objective malice of these acts. 
Death resulted from this objective malice, which in turn was the natural 
effect and fruit of sin introduced into the world by Adam. 

This understanding of the relation between Adam’s sin and personal 
sins which naturally flow from it, also casts light on Dubarle’s inter- 
pretation of v. 12. In v. 12 we do not have a double cause for death. The 
thought is not: the sin of Adam promulgates in general the punishment 
of death (“... through one man sin came into the world, and death 
followed sin .. .””) and individual sins determine the application of this 
punishment to each person (“and so death spread to all men because all 
men sinned”’)—rather, the thought of v. 12 is: there is one cause of death, 
the sin of Adam, which issues necessarily in personal sin and death. Thus 
“because all men sinned” refers to acts of men which are at least objec- 
tively evil—they are a continuation of the sin introduced into the world 
by Adam. 

Thus in Romans 5:12-21 Paul affirms the universal influence of Adam’s 
sin. Up to the time of Moses, people sinned, but perhaps without know- 
ledge of the divine law: to this extent, then, they were not responsible 
for their sins. The cause of death during this period was not personal 
malice but the sin of Adam which contaminated all and issued in objec- 
tively sinful deeds. Paul considers these objectively evil deeds real sins, 
involving a true separation from God, and resulting in death for all; 
without implying that they possess the interior malice of a personal 
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revolt against God which is had only with a conscious violation of an 
express command of God. Objectively sinful acts exteriorly manifest the 
existence of an interior state of separation from God. 

We can now answer more definitely the question: “Is the doctrine of 
original sin, properly speaking, as opposed to some primeval mishap, a 
new revelation in Paul?” In chapter 5 of Romans Paul does not explicitly 
cite biblical texts to support his teaching, as he frequently does. Rather 
he merely presents his teaching as if it originated with himself. Certainly 
there are new elements in Paul’s teaching vis-a-vis Judaic thought: the 
parallel roles of Adam and Christ and the idea that all inherit a real sin 
from a common ancestor. But can we say that this doctrine of an original 
sin is a new revelation? Dubarle believes that Paul has simply extracted 
from Genesis and stated abstractly the doctrine that is expressed con- 
cretely in chapter 3 of Genesis. 

The literary genre employed throughout Genesis of an ancestor 
influencing his whole race indicates that the sentence pronounced on the 
first parents must also fall on all their descendants. Hence the fear and 
shame Adam and Eve experienced in the presence of Yahweh suggests 
that both the first couple and all of their subsequent progeny are incapable 
of confidently approaching God. But Paul was the first one who clearly 
and formally expressed this doctrine contained materially in the Genesis 
account of the fall. Perhaps the parallel between Adam and Christ 
suggested this doctrine to him: the universal justification in Christ 
supposes universal sin. 


Original Sin and God’s Justice 


The Bible constantly teaches the solidarity of mankind. For the 
Hebrews who were conditioned by such a belief the doctrine of a sin 
transmitted from generation to generation is quite normal. But we who 
are accustomed to emphasize the importance of individual values may 
see a problem in collective guilt. Is it just for God to allow man to suffer 
for the sin of a remote ancestor? Although biblical writers do not con- 
sider precisely this question, they do offer some observations on divine 
justice which may help to place this problem in a proper perspective. 

The earlier biblical writers seemed satisfied to conceive God’s justice 
as applicable to social groups: obviously such justice could only be 
approximate since everyone in the group, regardless of his personal 
involvement, would feel the sting of punishment for the sin of one 
representative of the group. But even in this early period there is the 
constant iteration of the theme, “God will judge each according to his 
works’. Nevertheless, it was not until the time of the Exile in 587 B.c. 
that the prophets Jeremiah and Ezechiel definitely taught individual 
punishment for sin. They protested against the common saying, “‘The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth have been set on 
edge” (Jer. 31:29-30; Ezek. 18:2). Both prophets taught that the time 
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would come when each person would suffer only for his own personal 
sin, that his teeth would be set on edge because he himself had eaten 
sour grapes (Jer. 31:30). Several hundred years after the Exile the Wisdom 
of Solomon taught that God’s justice would become definitive only in 
the next life. Thus the doctrine of a complete and precise individual 
justice beyond the grave was clearly taught only in the last two centuries 
before Christ. It was at last seen that the scandalous prosperity of the 
wicked would be temporary. Ultimately each one would reap the fruit 
of his own works. 

But the doctrine of original sin seems to pose anew the problem of 
hereditary punishment which Jeremiah and Ezechiel seemingly resolved 
by teaching individual judgment and full retribution in the next life. The 
original sin taught by St. Paul is a real inherited sin which actually 
separates one from God, and is not merely an hereditary punishment. 
According to St. Paul we all inherit not merely physical punishment— 
such as having one’s teeth set on edge—but a state of sin. How then can 
God’s justice for the individual be vindicated when every man inherits 
not merely physical suffering but real sin from the free act of an ancestor? 
St. Paul, repeating the gospel teaching, indicates a solution. God is not a 
respecter of persons; he judges each according to his works; a person’s 
state of life, over which he has no control, will be taken into consideration 
in his judgment. As St. Paul says in Rom. 2:12, “all who sin without 
having the Law will perish without regard to the Law, and all who sin 
under the Law will be judged by the Law”. Those who were born before 
the Law—a matter over which one has little control—will be judged by 
a different standard than those who lived under the Law. God’s judgment 
will be based on the use a man makes of the gifts he has received rather 
than on an inherited blessing or blight. 


Original Sin and Suffering 


One last comment on original sin. Quite frequently we tend to attribute 
all our physical sufferings to original sin. We have seen that Scripture 
teaches that a certain global approximation of justice is achieved even 
in this life which is refined by a more personal application of justice 
in the next life. But Scripture does not consider suffering in this life as 
solely the punishment for sin. Even in Genesis—where the dominant 
theme indicates that suffering is a penalty for sin—we see the striking 
illustration of another idea, suffering as a test of loyalty to God. Abraham’s 
obligation to sacrifice the life of Isaac is not connected with any previous 
sin. God merely subjects the faithful Abraham to this test before ratifying 
the promises he had already made to him. And the hardships of the exodus 
and the forty years in the desert were not only a test for the Hebrew 
nation but also a course of instruction to teach the chosen people to trust 
in Yahweh alone. Thus Dubarle hesitates to call original sin the sole 
cause of suffering. Because God can use suffering, both as a test and a 
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training for us, we need not think that the state of original innocence 

was devoid of suffering, as if suffering could only be the result of original 

sin. Scripture at least gives no authority for holding such a position. 
WILLIAM B. NEENAN, S.J. 


A Discussion on Sex Education in Secondary 
Schools 


It is scarcely necessary to say that we have a difficult and pretty 
technical subject for discussion here, and this paper is not offered as an 
exposition of it. The intention is much more modest; it is to introduce 
what is certainly an important topic. Boys in Irish secondary schools 
range in age from about 13 to 18 years. Around the beginning of the 
period they meet the challenge of puberty, and if they have been helped 
to meet it successfully, they should be fairly mature and secure at the 
end of it. If not, they may suffer from badly adjusted notions all through 
life. 

The first point to remember is that pupils in secondary schools do not 
form a homogeneous group. They develop, and at a very fast rate, and 
so they need different treatment at the different stages of their development. 
The boy who at thirteen was in many respects a child has by eighteen 
become very much a man. In spite of the obvious differences between 
them, however, the boys at the extremities of the period have one very 
valuable characteristic in common. Both ages are ones of relative calm. 
At either age the normal boy is fairly stable and consistent with himself, 
and so you can make contact with him more easily than you can anywhere 
in the intervening years. At the beginning, he still feels that he belongs 
to a definite way of life; he has definite and clear interests and ambitions. 
In the intervening years he is likely to go through a phase of insecurity 
and doubt, which makes contact with him difficult and unpredictable. 
If he has been treated properly the insecurity and doubt will be dis- 
appearing as he returns to relative calm about the end of the period. 

The problem we are interested in is to find out what progressive training 
in purity and sex instruction a boy needs through this changing period 
of his life. As a preliminary, it will be essential to be clear on what he 
has got when he comes to school. The attitudes he has already developed 
with regard to purity will affect him, not merely in this period, but 
probably all through life.1 They must therefore be given close considera- 
tion and be allowed for. To find out what these are may seem a simple 
problem at first sight, but when we examine it, it will be far from simple. 

1 See Oraison, Love or Constraint, passim; Schneiders, The Psychology of Adolescence, 


ch. XI; Allen, “Attitudes of Children and Adolescents in School”, in Educational 
Research, November ‘1960. , 
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His attitudes will be largely emotional reactions to particular problems. 
They will be difficult to isolate, and he may even be unconscious of them. 
Much will depend on the environment from which he derives, and much 
will depend on himself. Both individuals and environments may vary 
considerably. 

One method of discovering his attitudes to the problem of purity is 
by conducting surveys by means of interviews, questionnaires, casual 
conversations and so on. Such surveys have been carried out in many 
places, particularly in America, and good results have been claimed 
from them. They cannot, however, be relied on too closely. The appearance 
of scientific exactness which they give may be misleading, and so they 
must be treated with a certain amount of caution. No single individual 
must be expected to conform to the general pattern at all points, and 
therefore where the results of these surveys are used individual differences 
must be allowed for. 

Another problem concerns the manner of obtaining information. 
Work similar to the American has been undertaken in England, and some 
of the difficulties met by the investigators are revealing.” It was found 
that the intentions of the investigators were often suspected by the 
subjects, and their suspicion affected their answers and consequently the 
conclusions to be drawn from them. It takes some time to become 
accustomed to answering intimately personal questions in an objective 
and impersonal manner. They may be looked upon as an invasion of 
individual privacy and resented as such. Full co-operation is therefore 
unlikely. Besides this, some English investigators also found that many 
people tend to answer such questions with a close eye on what they think 
the questioner wishes to be told, and so the findings may be coloured by 
inexact replies. This does not mean that such surveys are useless. All it 
means is that works modelled on American prototypes, such as, say, 
Fleege’s* could be dangerous if they were regarded as more than general 
pointers which need to be corrected by careful consideration of each 
individual case, and this requires some scientific training in the handling 
as well as the collecting of evidence. 

In spite of all this, however, we can make some generalizations which 
are based on observation. As a rule, the boy entering our Irish schools 
at the age of thirteen is an open and simple person,‘ who is not deeply 
interested in matters associated with sex problems. He may give occasional 
indications of what is to come, by showing interest for a moment, but his 
interest will not be absorbing. He is much more likely to be absorbed in 
his games or hobbies. The natural segregation of the sexes which is such 
a characteristic of an earlier age group he still regards as right and proper. 
He does not want the company of girls, though he begins at this time to 


2 See Sprott, Human Groups, for a summary. 
3 Self-revelation of the Adolescent Boy. 
* For support see Schneiders, op. cit.; Breckenridge and Vincent, Child Development. 
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take notice of them, and perhaps to resent the fact that the attractions of 
girls may be disturbing to his companions, if not yet to himself. 

Some boys, particularly if they are country bred, may have got crude, 
coarse, and extremely limited notions of the functions of the sexes and 
apply these to girls. As a rule, these notions will contribute to their sense 
of embarrassment and set up a feeling of shame. One bad effect will 
follow immediately. It will be difficult for a teacher to inculcate any 
sense of chivalry towards women in general, and if this approach is 
tried such ideas may prevent it from being successful. They are part of 
the attitudes to which I have referred, and they can be very lasting in 
their effects. On the other hand the city-bred boy, who comes from the 
better type of home, is likely to have more useful attitudes. He is 
accustomed to meeting girls socially and may even accept the notion of 
having a particular girl friend. Generally speaking, however, the term 
will not have the implications for him which some of his elders may give 
it. With both types of boy the external appearances may be deceptive. 

A very marked change seems to take place soon after a boy comes 
to secondary school. The change is largely an emotional one. It was my 
experience that it occurred during the second year, though some with 
whom I discussed the matter recently would place it earlier. Their view 
is supported by the known fact that puberty is now arrived at earlier than 
it was formerly. Whenever the change occurs, the most obvious signs 
of it are a greater sense of unease, and even a certain furtiveness, whenever 
the subject is introduced. This can easily degenerate into an irrational 
shame and so this is the time when understanding and tactful help are 
really needed. Indeed, I believe that effective help can hardly be given 
then, if it has not been prepared for in advance, and the chief preparation 
is in giving the young person a clear assurance that he can trust some 
adult who is able, and willing, and sufficiently interested in him, to help 
him overcome his emotional difficulties. It is recognized that with very 
young children their emotional and intellectual development is affected 
by the quality and level of their parents’ interest in them. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that the adolescent requires a corresponding assurance 
of genuine respect and affection from his teachers if he is to develop 
naturally. 

The change which takes place at this period of a boy’s life is not 
sufficiently accounted for by his physical growth; physical growth is part 
of it, of course, but not the whole explanation. His mental and emotional 
growth are at least equally decisive, and if the emotions are not developed 
properly the resulting disequilibrium will cause distressing tension. The 
boy’s imagined deficiencies begin to cause him real worry and frustration, 
and he tends to rebel against restraints. His environment has much to do 
with his difficulties too. The fact that, in a school, he lives largely in a 
community of boys who are both unsympathetic and naturally boastful 


5 See Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health; Andry, Delinquency and Parental 
Pathology. 
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reduces his stature in his own estimation. He is likely to be jealous of the 
sophisticated attitude of his apparently more knowledgeable seniors, and 
is anxious to emulate them. He is conscious of unfamiliar longings and 
tensions in himself, but unless they are explained to him he does not 
recognize them for what they are. He is often ashamed to ask about them, 
and the conduct-code of his companions towards teachers confuses him 
further and may cut him off from the help which he might get. Now he 
genuinely requires sympathetic assistance. He must, however, be brought 
to accept it voluntarily; help must never appear to be forced on him. 
If he is forced to accept it, it may drive him into a corner, and if he feels 
cornered, he will back away and withdraw more into himself. The solution 
of the difficulty may be found in his need for knowledge. 


At this time it is in the nature of boys to want to know everything. 
They will try to find information wherever they can, by reading, by 
reasoning, by listening to the conversation of others. This is natural. 
Their own bodies, the bodies of others, the actions of men and women in 
company become acutely interesting. What is wrong here is that they so 
often must have a feeling of unnecessary guilt about this desire for know- 
ledge. They are ashamed of the reactions they find in themselves, repelled 
and attracted at once, and this makes them unduly conscious of them. 
So, easy advice to ignore them, forget them, or even to have recourse to 
prayer may in some instances aggravate their difficulties, precisely 
because such advice is easy. In a group they may each try to impress the 
others by a show of indifference, simulated or imagined. It can be 
expected, too, that they will tend to experiment. Their feelings and 
emotions are imperative. At the same time the female body becomes an 
object of surreptitious interest, an interest which unfortunately for them 
present social fashions certainly do little to discourage. 


At this age the constructive imagination is especially strong, and it 
goes to work on what has already been discovered. This again is natural. 
It is natural for boys to imagine themselves in situations of conquest, 
and the area of conquest may be extended to the sexual field. Here, 
however, they have learned that they must keep their imaginings to 
themselves. The only outlet allowed them is the unfavourable one when 
they are with congenial companions, and then all may conspire together 
to help build up a secret world of make-belief in which the laws of moral 
conduct are temporarily relaxed. 


While all this make-belief is undesirable, at its best, it is not too greatly 
to be wondered at. It must, however, be anticipated and limited. Some 
of it appears to be a form of emotional release, not unlike the reading 
of “thrillers” in later life, with similar though, of course, additional and 
more obvious dangers. The chief danger is in self-incitement, “bad 
thoughts” and “bad desires”. If it is allowed to go on for long, it can 
spill over into immoral actions, as it sometimes does, because of the 
tendency to experiment and to vie with others. But even when it does 
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not reach this extreme, it can break down modesty and lead to the for- 
mation of vicious habits. 

There are some facts which, I think, we might take into consideration 
here. They will help to show the need for decisive action. While I freely 
grant that none of them is directly relevant to the topic in hand, still 
they appear to have at least an indirect relevance. Sexual promiscuity 
among adolescents is becoming a problem in many places. In 1938, one 
English girl in 100 under the age of twenty had an illegitimate child; in 
1959 the number is said® to have been one in 25. The number of complete 
sexual acts can be multiplied accordingly. A little investigation will 
show that the number of concealed pregnancies in Ireland is surprisingly 
high. There can scarcely be any doubt that the social deterrents against 
immorality are weakening; some say that they are already useless. There 
are, in fact, indications that sexual intercourse outside marriage is not 
rejected in all cases. Pregnancy is socially rejected, and this is a dangerous 
situation for the logical development of it is not morality but contracep- 
tion. Some of the trouble may be the result of poor instruction and 
formation, but certainly not all. That is too simple an explanation. 
Investigations into the moral sense of delinquents abroad show that they 
are rarely unacquainted with moral principles. We need more than 
knowledge. Strength of will must be included too, and the increased 
demands made on the wills of young people by modern conditions make 
it imperative to give them a correspondingly greater will-power in order 
to live in those conditions. 

That disturbing picture is one side of the question. There is another 
to be taken into account. Some of the troubles of young people are 
undoubtedly caused by their natural curiosity. It is difficult to regard this 
curiosity of the young as wrong, even when difficulties follow from it. 
It is hardly the curiosity which is wrong or even the satisfying of it; it is 
rather the manner in which it is satisfied, that is when it is obscene, 
meaning that it incites them to lust or the beginnings of lust. Sometimes, 
however, the young are left under the impression that any sort of curiosity 
is sinful, and so they are afraid of it and afraid to ask about it. If their 
fears are justified, and not merely imagined, it means that their elders 
have carried over from youth an immature sense of shame which is 
confused with modesty. Modesty, properly understood, however, has 
little to do with this. 

It is quite natural for the young to be curious about intimate, personal 
matters. If their curiosity is to be controlled, and, more important, if it 
is to be turned to good, then it must be accepted as natural and be 
satisfied in a reasonable way, which places a large part of the burden on 
their educators. The young must be taught to restrain the range of their 
curiosity, and the means of satisfying it. But when so much in the world 
in which they live, the powerful educative force of environment, is inciting 
and egging on their curiosity, how are they to be taught restraint? Their 

* See Times Educational Supplement, 28 April 1960. 
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curiosity, their emotions, and the incitements to overemploy them must 
be frankly evaluated for them, and to do this the young must be able to 
discuss them openly in a mature, non-guilty and non-emotional 
atmosphere. 

Allied to their curiosity is the young people’s difficulty in differentiating 
between normal healthy emotions and sinful acceptance of forbidden 
pleasures. This is largely an adult ability, | believe, which presents great 
problems for the inexperienced. If this is so, they need frank and very 
practical guidance through it; vague generalizations are little help and 
may cause greater confusion. Knowing the nature of young people, one 
is inclined to wonder when the urge to try out a newly felt emotion 
becomes gravely wrong for the uninformed, particularly when they read 
or hear, as they so often do at present, that the gratifying of it will be an 
ecstatic experience. But then habits can be contracted through ignorance. 
I know that some psychologists have almost denied imputability here. 
Their conclusions were wrong, though their intentions were good. Dealing 
with boys has taught me that the only real way to assist them is to prevent 
these habits from forming. This means warning them against them in 
advance, and introducing them to the natural and supernatural helps 
available. But in doing so is there a possibility of directing their active 
imaginations to the dangers? And then when one meets a young victim 
of immoral habits, one is inclined to wonder how far the unfortunate 
person is to be adjudged guilty, or whether it should not be his keepers 
who have allowed a situation to develop of which he is clearly a victim. 

At any rate, it seems to me that when directors of the young speak as 
if they regarded every tendency like this as necessarily sinful, they are 
omitting some important natural factors in arriving at their conclusions. 
Perhaps I am over-lenient here, but I have seen too many trying to resist 
natural feelings, because they thought they were sinful, and letting go 
completely as a result of their failure to do so. The matter is complicated 
because in these cases the law of habit formation seems to be reversed, 
and one experience may cause such an impression that it may be sufficient 
to fix a habit. This, however, does not justify us in building unnatural 
fears towards natural and emotional processes. Fear like this does not 
accomplish anything in the long run, except to cause greater problems 
by driving the young person in on himself, and increasing his maladjust- 
ment and his personal difficulties. On the other hand, it is possible to 
follow me‘erialist psychologists too far, and in trying to escape guilt- 
complexes, to destroy the sense of guilt, and then again we may confuse 
guilt-complexes with hatred for sin, which is such a completely different 
matter. The whole matter is, therefore, difficult. Two things, however, 
seem clear, that no easy rough-and-ready solution is available, and that 
clear ideas both of psychology and of theology are very necessary for 
those in charge of the young. 

In the secondary school period the need for adequate purity formation 
is acutely urgent. This formation includes a sufficient knowledge of 
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facts, and something, besides, which we can call an attitude to this 
knowledge. To my way of thinking the second is far more important 
than the first, though it is often completely overlooked by popular 
writers on the subject. The attitude of a young person is usually derived 
from two sources. There is his own, which is likely to be restrained, 
modest and decent. There is also that of his group, his boasting aggressive 
companions, which may appear to be quite the opposite, and is likely, 
because of circumstances, to be more powerful. It is the nature of 
attitudes to be persistent and.to serve for good or evil. The task of the 
teacher then seems to be to shore up and strengthen the personal attitude, 
by making the young person less dependent on the group. He must be 
given independence before he is given knowledge, or the knowledge he 
will get may be harmful to him. 

This process of strengthening against the attrition of the group must be 
done all through the school. It cannot be done by one person. The 
confessional is not the place for it, if for no other reason than that there 
will hardly be time to deal with it satisfactorily in the normal confession. 
It is not merely a question of formal instruction we are dealing with now. 
More valuable is encouragement to live his own life, and ensuring that 
an atmosphere prevails where knowledge can be asked and given without 
embarrassment, as it is needed. 

The complaint is sometimes levelled against secondary schools by past 
pupils and others that the boys and girls were not given help in these 
matters. It is alleged, even, that any show of interest in them was regarded 
as a wish to enter the proximate occasion of sin. I do not know if such 
complaints are justified. Sometimes I suspect they may be no more than 
a means of self-exculpation. Still they are too serious to be ignored and 
should be investigated. If that position obtains anywhere the real explana- 
tion is that the adults there are themselves immature in their approach. 
It is even worse if their approach is that such subjects should not be 
broached with people of a certain class. Social factors like this will break 
down under very slight strain. 

In all this matter it seems to me that the first thing to get right is our 
Own attitude to sex problems. We need to be clearly in command of our 
own natures, and to have rid ourselves of dependence on false, emotionally- 
based standards of repulsion or attraction. There is no doubt that our 
own attitudes carry over into what we say and what we fail to say. If we 
are failing to inspire the young with the reasoned confidence they need, 
it may well be that they sense the conflict and insecurity in ourselves. We 
also need clear ideas on the nature of the young. Much of this is to be 
got from psychology, but care must be taken not to make easy generaliza- 
tions or to exclude the spiritual. The atmosphere in which the young 
live and the environment in which they will live later on must be given 
consideration. Careful study is needed and this should be checked against 
general experience. Those who have experience in this matter must make 
it available to others so that they may be helped. To contribute to this 
aim was my purpose in this paper. 

PETER BIRCH 
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THE ORGINS OF THE MODERN ROMAN LiturGy. By S. J. P. van Dijk, 
O.F.M., and J. Hazelden Walker. London: Darton, Longman and 
Todd. Price 70s. 


The Franciscans are usually assigned at least a paragraph if not a 
chapter in the history of the Roman Liturgy. In the present work it may 
be said that they get the whole volume to themselves; the whole thirteenth- 
century public worship is studied as developed in the Roman Court and 
in the Franciscan Order. Innocent III had revised the Mass and Office 
for use in the chapel (St. Lawrence’s) of the papal court. It was this 
liturgy that the Friars Minor had followed since the late twenties of the 
thirteenth century. If there was agreement that the changes made by 
Innocent III and perpetuated by the Friars were of far-reaching impor- 
tance there was not a like estimate of their value. The conservative Ralph 
of Tongres reproached the Friars for having adopted them; he com- 
plained that the members of the papal chapel always shortened and often 
altered the Office: Fra Salimbene of Parma saw the changes as a realistic 
response to the changing needs of the age. Up to the present it was not 
very clear what this conflict of view was based on. Battifol thought the 
court Office was of non-Roman origin, shorter than that of the basilicas. 
Baumer came to see that the court Office must have been traditional, 
despite the changes introduced. This very briefly was the main line of 
cleavage in scholarly opinion on the question. 

This thorough study of the problem seems to light up all or most of 
the corners. It is competent work, based on fundamental research on the 
sources, many of them brought to light for the first time. The liturgical 
reform initiated by Innocent III within his own chapel started a revival 
of public worship which gathered momentum through the thirteenth 
century. His successors, Honorius III and Gregory IX, projected their 
aims further afield and seemed to have had visions of a uniformity that 


. had to wait for Pius V for fulfilment. How do the Franciscans come into 


this story? Innocent III had given the Hospitallers of the Holy Ghost 
permission to follow the court liturgy but it was of still greater con- 
sequence that his friend, Guido of Assisi, was persuaded to adopt it in 
his cathedral. Guido was the friend of St. Francis too. What more natural 
than that the Franciscan Order should adopt the new order introduced 
into the cathedral of Assisi? The Pope and the liturgists encouraged 
and hastened on what they had set in motion. Under Honorius III 
breviary and missal were adapted for wider use. The subsequent issue of 
Franciscan books on the basis of these adaptations was to give the 
decisive impetus; from then onwards the course of western public worship 
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was determined. It is to Haymo of Faversham, the fourth minister- 
general of the Franciscans, must go the credit for this remodelling of the 
Franciscan liturgy. The other new religious Orders followed the example 
set, the Austin Friars, the Dominicans. The authors of the present work 
assign a large part to Nicholas II, the study of whose liturgical activity, 
they say, is only in its initial stage. “A staunch supporter of local tradition, 
he had a strong affection for St. Peter’s. Intended perhaps primarily to 
do away with the ‘Old-Roman’ rite, his liturgical books . . . combine the 
customs of the two centres of gravity in the Eternal City, St. Lawrence’s 
in the palace and St. Peter’s in the Vatican. They are both local and 
universal, both old and modern”. 

This too brief summary of the findings of the authors is very far from 
conveying the amount of detailed research and extensive probing that 
have gone into the work. The book is scholarly, not too easy to read 
despite the lively style in which it is written. There are echoes of many 
controversies, and all kinds of questions come within the authors’ 
purview. New light is thrown on such matters as private Massses, private 
recitation of the Office, the development of church music and its notation 
and transmission, the composition of liturgical manuscripts and how they 
were being constantly altered to bring them up to date. The authors 
make very clear the very special difficulties there are in the interpreting 
of the evidence supplied by such MSS. The appendix of documents, 
extending from p. 420 to p. 541, will be of the greatest value to students 
of the period, as will the ample and careful indices, going from p. 545 
to p. 586. 


E. LONG 


PHILOSOPHIA ENTIS SENSIBILIS. By Jaime Echarri, S.J. Barcelona, Herder. 
1959. Pp. 483. 


The title above suggests a treatise in which the doctrine of 
Hylomorphism occupies a central place and the discussion of problems 
follows the usual Scholastic order. The suggestion is misleading. The 
term “hylomorphism”’, still less the doctrine, is scarcely mentioned in a 
work which purports to be, not a metaphysics, nor yet a science but a 
philosophy of sensible being. This concentration on body as sensible 
rather than as changeable indicates the epistemological and phenomeno- 
logical preoccupations of this book. 

The author is not unaware of its novelty. He makes no excuses for it. 
Too long has the philosophy of nature been the Cinderella in the revival 
of Scholasticism. Hoenen, Selvaggi, Renoirte, Melsen are among the few 
who would rethink it in the light of contemporary knowledge. But before 
any comprehensive refurbishing is possible much preliminary work in 
the different departments is necessary. For that reason the present book 
has a tentative character and many cosmological problems are not even 
mentioned. 


— 
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Not only are bodies perceived to exist and act but existence and causality 
are realized in them in a sensible mode. It is from this viewpoint that 
they are considered here. The author assumes the falseness of idealism; 
the senses reveal reality to us somehow. 

The first thesis vindicates the reality of the proper and common 
sensibles. Here the author develops what is in fact a via media between 
the view which sees in them purely subjective modifications and the 
exaggerated realism of many medieval scholastics. For him the actual 
sense properties of a body reveal its reality not in an intelligible but in a 
sensible way. In them the body reveals itself immediately to the knower. 
The sensible-in-act is the manifestation of the object to the subject in the 
subject and not as the Kantians held the manifestation of the subject 
to the subject in the subject. This is true not only of the common but also 
of the proper sensibles. What we perceive is the real body not indeed 
as it in itself but as it is in sense; but what it is in sense is an immediate 
manifestation of the reality of body. 

Following up this line of thought he points out that the objects of 
unaided sense experience do not differ essentially from what is perceived 
with the help of instruments. The difference is that what is perceived by 
the latter is relative not merely to sense but to the type of instrument 
used, e.g., microscope, geiger counter. The opinion that these instruments 
introduce us to a new world more real than that of macroscopic obser- 
vation is a widespread illusion. What is perceived by the expert in the 
microphysical domain does not differ from what is perceived by the 
layman but their interpretations differ. Where one sees a band of colours 
the other sees an interference-phenomenon. All perception is accom- 
panied by interpretation; sense and intellect work closely together; but 
this is much more obvious in the case of the scientist than of the layman. 

What then of the entities of physics? Are atoms, protons, electrons, 
energy, space to be regarded as real? “‘No’’, says the author, picking his 
way carefully between positivism and the realism favoured by the 
majority of contemporary scholastics. Elaborated in a complex interplay 
of sense and intellect they are to be adjudged logical entities with a 
foundation in reality. This is not to deny any physical theory or the 
validity of any experiment; but it does deny, for example, that the 
prediction and subsequent discovery of the positive electron is to be 
understood in the same sense as the prediction and discovery of the 
planet Neptune. Truth, being analogical, admits of grades and the way 
in which the concepts of physical science are true must be carefully 
delimited. 

Bodies are not merely sensible; they are also intelligible and the notion 
of substance is verified in them in a particular way. They exist by changing. 
Not that their existence consists in change but it is not fully realized 
without change. In one of the best sections of the book the author develops 
the correct notions of substance and accident drawing attention to the 
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crude ways in which they have been so often misunderstood in modern 
times. 

Sensible extension too is examined and the notions which are closely 
connected with it such as impenetrability, multilocation and individuation, 
A final section deals with the activity of bodies, natural laws and miracles, 
the irreducibility of action to local motion and the necessity of admitting 
final causes to account for the order of the world. All these questions are 
examined afresh but it is impossible in a brief review even to hint at the 
scope of the author’s treatment 





His positions on the whole are very reasonable and he supports them | 
with ample quotations from philosophers, ancient, medieval and modern. | 
So much is this the case that many might welcome a short straightforward | 


statement of the author’s thesis. He however chose a larger canvas 
and there can be no doubt that the more elaborate composition has 
much to commend it. His ideas are clearly expressed even if the term- 
inology is sometimes rather cumbersome, and he has the gift of apt 
illustration. The result is an excellent restatement of some problems of 
epistemology and cosmology in the light of modern knowledge. The 
whole work is logically planned and the indices seem complete; but 
there is an inordinate number of misprints not one per cent of which 
are tabulated in the “errata”. These, however, are in themselves of little 
importance, minor blemishes in a very stimulating essay. 
T. CROWLEY 


THE MIRROR OF PHILOSOPHERS. By Martin Versfeld. London, Sheed and 
Ward. Pp. 301. Price 21s. 


This is not an easy book to review because of its rich variety. It covers 
the great fundamental problems but instead of treating them in the sys- 
tematic manner of a text-book, it darts backward, forward, manoeuvring 
its forces towards the point from which an attack comes. Its methodology 
is Chestertonian but this is a compliment and not a grievance. Like 
Chesterton Mr. Versfeld favours paradox but his liking is not for a figure 
of speech but a choice of a medium to express the complexity of a reality 
which, while contingent, points to the transcendent which is the ground 
of both its being and its intelligibility. The limits of human intelligence 
compel it to multiply words each of which is grounded on and reflects 
the primordial experience of being that links thought and sense content 
in its seizure of what is given. The Existentialists have made this immediate 
contact their starting-point and it is a convenient one for undermining 
the position of the rationalists who play with concepts divorced from the 
first intuition of reality which is the basis of human knowledge. 

This book gives us an incomplete and unsystematic history of 
philosophy which differs from others of the kind in its approach. Instead 
of tracing the logical connection between systems, it exposes their short- 
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comings and tracks down the false assumption which underlies each of 
them. By cutting off intellectual insight from the world of sense, Descartes 
created that conceptual world in which Hegel runs riot. Kierkegaard, 
rebelling against this unreal world, carries his protest to the point where 
reason is abandoned and the rational is displaced by a blind faith out of 
harmony with and really repugnant to the nature of man revealed to 
reflection. Chestov carries the denial still further and throws overboard 
all rational ethics and loses sight of the distinction between good and 
evil. Faith must supply everything but this can hardly survive the loss of 
the principle of contradiction. 

It takes a book like the present one to bring home to us the inhumanity 
of a world that has broken free from the conditions of human living and 
human knowledge. The chapter on “Agreements and Disagreements 
Among Philosophers” brings this chaos into sharp focus. It also gives 
the author an opportunity to rebuild from the foundations the concept 
of man which emerges from true reflection. He is a limited reality con- 
fronted with contingent being and not the arbiter of creation. But his 
limitation is no excuse for rebellion or disillusionment; in a sense it is his 
glory. In the scale of creation we find diversity of endowment and it is 
for the beings with knowledge and free will to accept the place allotted 
them. It is by their refusal to accept their subordinate rank that the rebel 
angels fell, and those who would build a homocentric world share their 
folly. Yet by belittling man the fideists are in no better case for they fail 
to appreciate the capacity to seek truth with which God has dowered us. 
This thought gives the author an opening for some brilliant flashes on 
St. Thomas and St. Francis where reality inspires a reverence for the 
works of God displayed in creation. 

This review does less than justice to a brilliant work. The author’s 
appraisal of the world mapped out by modern science has not been 
touched on and it is well worth reading. What needs emphasis is the 
vastness of the tract from which religion is now excluded and to which 
philosophy alone has access. This need not dismay us as we are accustomed 
to think about fundamentals. We still have to get inside the thought of 
the adversary but it is equally important to re-think our own principles 
so that they may become our personal convictions. Not even St. Thomas, 
who has gone farthest in the systematization of human thought, has left 
us with the work finished. All the answers are with him but they must be 
unfolded not merely memorized. Mr. Versfeld has sketched for us the 
place which rational philosophy must fill; its role is a humble one but 
nonetheless indispensable. 

P. McKevitt 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. By Jean de Fabregues. A Faith and Fact Book. 
London, Burns and Oates, 1959. Price 8/6. 


First of all, if this slender volume is the only one of the “Faith and 
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Fact” books to be devoted to Christian Marriage, I feel the general 
editor is making a mistake. For if there is to be proportion in the series, 
Christian Marriage deserves at least three of these volumes. However, 
the book under review, written by a journalist and the editor of La France 
Catholique, is well put together and deals comprehensively with the 
subject. It has not the clarity and logic which a priest looks for. I found 
his thought about the sacredness of marriage as an office of nature 
confusing. He writes: “Contrary to the way we often think of it, the 
sacrament is not just something that is added on from outside—by the 
Church for example—to the natural character of marriage. Marriage is 
sacred in itself: that is what we mean when we say, and truly, that the 
bride and groom administer the sacrament of marriage to each other, 
while the priest is there simply to bear witness to its existence. But it 
would be entirely contrary to the mind of the Church to exalt the role 
of the contracting parties too much: what they do is simply to acknow- 
ledge and confirm the order of nature to which they submit themselves. 

““Much could be said about the meaning of this. Whether consciously 
or not, the Christian of today gets into the habit of feeling—and then of 
arguing—that supernatural and sacramental reality are something extra, 
added from without to natural life and actions which could get on quite 
well by themselves. This creates an artificial gulf between natural and 
supernatural ignoring the close bond that in reality unites them, and so 
the idea takes root that there can be such a thing as an independent 
natural reality. 

“Quite the contrary; the supernatural is present at the very heart of 
nature: without it, nature ceases to be human nature since everything 
that is exists only by the creative will of God and depends on him for 
its continued existence”. 

But what does the author mean by the word “supernatural’’? Surely 
there is a real distinction between marriage as an office of nature and the 
Christian sacrament. There can of course “be such a thing as an indepen- 
dent natural reality’. Is there not such a thing as a real marriage between 
unbaptized persons, which cannot be called a sacrament. Later, in 
speaking of the Grace of the sacrament, the author is far more orthodox 
and quotes a long and lovely passage from an address of Pope Pius XII 
to newly-wedded couples. The chapter of the book which deals with the 
practical side of marriage—its laws—is the most satisfactory. In his final 
chapter on Eros and Agape he shows how the sex instinct in man must 
always be linked with his immortal spirit. Quoting from pontifical 
documents and from the Canon Law, the author shows the importance 
of free will in the making of marriage. All preparation for marriage 
aims at perfecting that consent. 

In a conclusion, Monsieur de Fabregues finds the cause of adolescent 
crime in the lack of love in the home. He says: “The great majority of 
our young people do not know how to give a meaning to life. Cases of 
juvenile crime should be one more incentive to us to help them to do so. 
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For a century now the teachers of individualism, the followers of Zola, 
Ibsen, have been proclaiming the rights of the child. Certainly we must 
proclaim the child’s rights, just as we have already proclaimed the true 
rights of love. It is the child’s right to be loved and to enter into life by 
the only entrance made to the measure of man: that of an enduring love 
which accepts its own consequences. The true, the great, the only right 
of the child is to have a real family and, as always, divine and human law 
are united in making it a holy right”. 
: JEROME TONER, O.P. 


PeopLe SPACE Foop. By Arthur McCormack. London, Sheed and Ward. 
1960. 


In this work Father McCormack deals with the argument of the 
contraceptionist school that unless their advice is taken by vast numbers 
of mankind, population will soon outstrip our food-producing potential 
and our capacity to give /Jebensraum to the next or second next generation. 
He confines his treatment to the supply and demand aspects of the case 
and leaves to others the investigation of the underlying moral problem. 
This still leaves him with a very heavy commission and he carries it out 
with signal success. The only point at which we might cavil is that he 
carries his victory too modestly. Scientists professing an impartiality 
which does not square with their performance should not get off lightly 
when they distort or ignore evidence. Nor should we gloss over the 
contradiction when they show unbelief in the power of science to feed 
the coming generations while claiming privilege for their own position 
as based on science. 

In reality they discard science and opt for an expedient which cannot 
be effective soon enough to ward off the spectre of starvation they raise. 
Without relying on the spectacular discoveries of which recent advances 
give promise, the use of well-tried techniques in such economically 
disadvantaged countries as India can give us an increase of food that 
leaves no room for pessimism. Practically the whole of South America 
and the continent of Africa are literally untilled fields. What is needed, 
over and above enlarged capital investment, is intensive training of 
technicians who can bring about a revolutionary increase in production. 
This will introduce marketing problems but these are no more intractable 
than other problems of international trade. The various agencies of the 
United Nations Organisation have shown what can be done even though 
they have been working only on what may be considered pilot schemes, 
useful as a guide to the future. Enough has been done to show up the 
falsity of the myth that birth prevention is the only way of escape from 
starvation. 

On Father McCormack’s well-informed discussion of the economic 
remedies calculated to raise the backward nations—greater technical 
assistance and more liberal financial aid, encouragement of emigration to 
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sparsely populated but potentially rich areas—we need not linger. But 
he has put at the disposal of the apologist a co-ordinated mass of 
invaluable information. We might sum up the position by placing the 
problem in the framework of economic history. The colonial areas were 
regarded as hunting grounds by the more powerful economic countries. 
This phase is past and we must have a general adjustment of relations. 
It is a bit smug for the spokesmen of the former exploiting powers to seek 
a solution in a reduction of the mouths to be fed. It seems an easier plan 
than the more strenuous one of raising the standard of achievement so 
that the late-comers may get their share in the fruits of industrial progress. 
The natural goal of capitalist production is mass-consumption. The 
economists have come to see this truth and it is one which appeals to the 
expansionist producer. It took mankind many generations to see it and 
its full consequences are far from clear. But it does involve a reorganiza- 
tion of world trade and a fresh survey of world politics. Those who think 
that we can evade the effort by free distribution of contraceptives are 
living on the periphery of reality and can make no useful contribution to 
help humanity to effect the necessary transformation. They are using 
scientific phraseology to distract workers from a task which must be 
faced with courage and determination. 
P. McKeEvitt 


THe Book OF DEUTERONOMY. Part I (cc. 1-11); part II (cc. 12-34). By 
George S. Glanzman, S.J. The Paulist Press, New York. 1960. 
Pp. 79 + 96. Price 75 cents each part. 


These two commentaries, written by the professor of Sacred Scripture 
at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland, are volumes 9 and 10 of 
the Pamphlet Bible series, sponsored by the Paulist Fathers of America. 
They comprise an introduction and an English version of the text. In the 
Introduction Father Glanzman discusses briefly the title, structure, 
Deuteronomic style, vocabulary, origin and purpose of Deuteronomy, 
and ends with a detailed summary of the contents. He points out that the 
name Deuteronomy (“this second law”) comes from the incorrect 
rendering given in the LXX to Deut. 17:18 f. for the words correctly 
rendered “a copy of this law”, which was wrongly taken in subsequent 
versions to refer to the whole book. 

The structure is fairly simple: there are three long discourses and 
several historical appendices. The book claims to be the spiritual testament 
of Moses who is represented as delivering the discourses. With regard to 
the Deuteronomic style, the author notes that the book is marked through- 
out by a characteristic style utterly unlike that of the rest of the Pentateuch. 
Since the writer sought to move his readers or hearers to action, he used 
an oratorical and homiletic style; he amplified thoughts in balanced 
periodic sentences and repeated ideas. While the vocabulary of Deuter- 
onomy presents but few exceptional words, its phraseology shows very 
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distinct features. Certain words and phrases recur with remarkable 
frequency and stamp the book with a peculiar character. The following 
are some examples: “to love God” (love of God is set forth as the all- 
compelling motive of right action and right conduct), “to heed the voice 
of”, “‘a strong hand and stretched-out arm”, “the Lord, the God of our 
(your, their) fathers”, “to choose (with God as subject)” “hear, O Israel’’. 

Father Glanzman’s opinion about the origin of the book is worth 
mentioning. Deuteronomy was not written at one stroke, but is the 
expansion of a pre-exilic edition which comprised the major part of 
cc. 5-26, and ch. 28. The material for this edition was preserved by the 
Levitical group of the sanctuary at Sichem and was later compiled and 
edited during the century 760-640 B.c. The traditions and practices found 
in the remaining chapters were compiled and added during the Exile and 
after. The author rejects the theory that Deuteronomy was concocted in 
the days of Josias of Judah, and through a “pious fraud” of the high- 
priest, Helcias, promulgated as the Law of Moses (cf. 4 Kings 22). He 
does so because it appears that the main purpose of the book is to restore 
the purity of worship according to Mosaic norms, not to bring about 
centralization of worship at the Jerusalem Temple. 

In summarizing the contents the author proceeds section by section, 
notes the sequence of events, comments on many individual verses, 
explains difficult passages. The English translation of the text from the 
original Hebrew is in fact the excellent Confraternity Version, except for 
the spelling of some proper names. 

This work can be recommended to students who will not easily find a 
more helpful textbook in English. There is everything that they need in 
this concise and scholarly volume written in a style that stimulates 
attention. 

MICHAEL J. LEAHY 


CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT. By John A. Hardon, S.J. Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1959. Pp. 300. Price $4.50. 

APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN UNity. By C. J. Dumont, O.P. London, 
Darton, Longman and Todd. 1959. Pp. 226. Price 25s. 


The author of Christianity in Conflict has already published a number 
of studies of the religious scene in the United States of America, and more 
particularly of American Protestantism. This latest work is more com- 
prehensive in its scope, in attempting to survey the main factors, dogmatic, 
moral and social, which divided Catholics and Protestants generally, and 
to assess the problems raised by the multitude of Protestant sects in 
relation to hopes of Christian reunion. Naturally, he takes most of his 
examples from the contemporary American scene, but the issues raised 
are of general interest and his presentation is lively and attractive. 

Approaches to Christian Unity discusses the same problem from a more 
general, one might say a more abstract, viewpoint. “‘Abstract” is not 
altogether a happy word, for the approach is a very down-to-earth 
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insistence on Christian duties in the matter. In particular, it is emphasized 
that while discussions on the possibility of reunion have underlined many 
real difficulties, they have also underlined, sometimes in a very striking 
way, that supernatural charity will be a factor in reunion no less important 
than intellectual agreement. 

The author, Father Dumont, O.P., is director of the “Istina” study- 
centre, which publishes the monthly bulletin, Vers /’Unité Chrétienne. 
The aim of this bulletin is not merely to supply information but also “to 
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bring to its readers a deeper realization of many different aspects of the | 


mystery of unity”. This book is a collection of Father Dumont’s editorials 
in the monthly bulletin, his reflections on the peace which will be the 
fruit of the full realization of the Christian ideal. “Every positive good 
we possess concerning the things of God’s Kingdom unites us’’, he writes, 
“it is what we lack that keeps us apart”. 

Brought together in book form, these writings display their “occasional” 
character. There is little organic relation between one brief essay and the 
next, and sometimes an individual essay has only a tenuous connection 
with the central theme. On the other hand, each of them is original and 
thoughtful, some of them quite striking. Put together, they provide a 
Catholic commentary on the ups and downs of the great Christian debate 
of our time which is well worth reading through. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 
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HELLENISM AND JUDEO-CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY IN CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA 


Although the question which faced the early Church—the 
significance of Hellenism for Christianity—is a perennial question 
independent of historical contexts, because in essence it represents 
the “vast problem of humanism’, its statement is nevertheless 
defined by historical circumstances. The abstract problem is 
embodied in concrete historical situations. This is particularly true 
in the case of Clement of Alexandria.2? Though for Alexandria the 
age of the apologists has ended, the dialogue which they initiated 
between two worlds continues under the stress of new questions. It 
is from the answers to the questions forced upon Clement by the 
peculiar Alexandrian milieu* that we elicit his solution to the 
problem of reconciling Christian universalism—under its com- 
plementary aspects of history and values*4—with the fact of an 
apparently independent tradition of profane history, and an 
apparently independent corpus of profane values. 

Once the problem is so stated it is obvious that the meaning of 
Hellenism in history is a question logically prior to the meaning of 
Hellenic values in the Christian life. The answer to the one will to 
some extent determine the answer to the other. This article will 
therefore concentrate on Clement’s notion of the function of 
Hellenism in history. It is not intended to be either exhaustive or 
speculative—the relation of Hellenism to Christianity is a many- 
sided problem. But as suggested elsewhere*’, the humanist aspect 
of the problem is not always seen in its real dimensions. All that is 
attempted here is to outline what Clement actually says, in the light 

1 E. Seeberg, “Geschichte und Geschichttsanschauung”, Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch.’ 
LX (1941), pp. 309-331. 

*“Né vers 150, probablement a’ Athénes, et dans le paganisme; il ne nous a pas 
raconté sa conversion; on peut avec vraisemblance y voir le terme d’une longue 
recherche de Dieu telle que celle que nous a décrite Justin”. Died c. 215. (Fliche & 
Martin, Histoire de I‘Eglise, 11, pp. 228 ff.). 

*On Alexandria see e.g. R. B. Tollington Clement of Alexandria, I, pp. 31-63; 


C. Mondésert, Clément d’Alexandrie, pp. 27-45; E. de Faye, Clément d’ Alexandrie, 
pp. 10 ff. 


38 See T. Finan, “‘Hellenistic Humanism in the Book of Wisdom’’, Irish THEOLOGICAL 


QUARTERLY, XXVII (1960), pp. 30-48, especially 30-1. 
b Ibid. 
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of an idea inherent in Christianity itself—what we have called 
Christian universalism, or the finality of the Christian event in 
history and the primacy of Christian truth in value-judgments. 


CLEMENT AND ALEXANDRIA 


Although Justin conducted a private school at Rome*—analogous 
to the philosophic schools of the time*—its purpose was solely the 
teaching of Christian doctrine.® It is in Alexandria, a city already 
famous for its schools, and the meeting-place of all the intellectual 
currents of the Hellenistic world,’ that we first hear of Christian 
teachers who, though the penetration of Christian truth was the 
supreme purpose of their instruction, grounded this purpose in an 
integral ideal of intellectual formation towards which every branch 
of human knowledge, profane and sacred, was levied for con- 
tribution. In Alexandria, according to St. Jerome, “a Marco 
evangelista semper ecclesiastici fuere doctores, tantae prudentiae 
et eruditionis tam in Scripturis divinis quam in saeculari litteratura 

..’8 Of the men who made up this supposed Christian tradition 
of secular learning—‘‘men of great ability and zeal for divine 
things’”’*—the first of whom there is reliable historical evidence is 
the Sicilian Pantaenus'°—“‘especially conspicuous, as he has been 
educated in the philosophical system of those called Stoics .. .”™ 
According to Eusebius’ it is to Pantaenus as his teacher that 
Clement of Alexandria refers when he presents his work as “‘a rough 
sketch of those powerful and animated words which it was my 
privilege to hear, as well as of blessed and truly remarkable men. 
Of these the one—the Ionian—was in Greece, the other in Magna 
Graecia ... There were others in the East ... But when I met 


* Fliche & Martin, op. cit., I, pp. 431 ff. 

& Harnack, The Mission .and Expansion of Christianity, I, pp. 365 f. 

® Bardy, “L’église et l’enseignement pendant les trois premiers siécles”, Revue des 
Sciences Religieuses, X11 (1932), pp. 1-28. He remarks (p. 27) “qu’il n’y avait pas eu, 
a cette epoque, d’école proprement chrétienne pour l’enseignement élementaire et 
elementaire et moyen .. .”” Marrou (Histoire, p. 421) notes the same surprising fact— 

“aussi longtemps que dure lantiquité, les chrétiens, sauf oe cas exceptionnels 
et limités, n’ont pas créé d’écoles qui leur fussent propres . . .”” Cf. Hagendahl, Latin 
Fathers and the C. lassics, p. 311. 

7 “T contatti con la cultura classica, con le naturali conseguenze di chiarimento e di 
arricchimento del pensiero cristiano, dovevano divenire piu frequenti e piu intensi 
la dove pit: vivi operavano i fermenti dell’ intelligenza antica’’ (Pellegrino, “La Cultura 
Cristiana”, Convivium, XXII (1954), p. 263). 

§ Jerome, De Viris Illustribus, 36 (PL. 23. 651). 

® Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., 5.11. 

10 Lived circa 180 (P. Chiocchetta, Theologia della Storia, p. 71). 

11 Eusebius, loc. cit. 

12 Cf. W. Bousset, Jiidisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom, p. 263. 
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with the last-—in ability truly the first—having hunted him out in 
his concealment in Egypt, I found rest’’.!* In a sentence not quoted 
by Eusebius Clement adds: “He, the true Sicilian bee, gathering the 
spoil of the flowers of the prophetic and apostolic meadow, engen- 
dered in the souls of his hearers a deathless element of knowledge 
(yvaors)”. 

In this rise of a Christian centre of higher culture’ two elements 
may be singled out as helping to determine in the concrete the 
general problem of the relation of Hellenistic humanism to the 
Christian revelation. First of all the very fact of the rise of an 
institution of higher Christian studies implies an approach to 
Christian truth which is no longer that of implicit faith in the 
deposit of revelation. Belief is to be brought under the order of the 
searching and systematizing intellect. And at once the question 
arises where the intellect is to find its instruments—what will be 
its attitude to those that have been fashioned by Hellenism? 
Secondly Christian penetration into the more cultivated spheres of 
the pagan world produced a type of Christian, and with him a 
problem, that was unknown to Christian apologists before Clement. 
It would be a questionable missionary method, even if in the abstract 
it were desirable, to require the cultivated convert to discard the 
whole apparatus of higher thinking and more sophisticated living 
which he brought with him from Hellenism to the Church.'® 

And yet—even if the aberrations of heresy were not there to 
remind her'*—the Church was still young enough to feel the urgency 
in the forthright warnings of St. Paul against “these new intruding 
forms of speech, this quibbling knowledge that is knowledge only in 
name .. .”!? How reconcile divine truth with human learning when 

18 Clem., Strom., 1, 1 (PG, 8, 700). ““On a souvent cherché a identifier les maitres a 
qui Clement a été redevable de sa formation chrétienne. II est possible que I’Ionien 
soit Athénagore, que l’Assyrien soit Tatien, que le judéo-chrétien soit Hégésippe . . . 
Il semble du moins assuré que le dernier est Panténe” (Bardy, La conversion au 
christianisme, p. 130, n. 2.) 

4] have refrained from specifying it more definitely; in the opinion of Bardy (“‘Aux 
origines de I’Ecole d’Alexandrie’’, Recherches de science religieuse, XXVII (1937), 
65-90, both Pantaenus and Clement were private individuals with no official sanction. 
“Die Katechetenschule in Alexandria ist spater als Klemens gestiftet. Die Schule des 
Pantainos und Klemens waren freie Unternehmungen, die mit ihren persénlichen 
Lehrertaét entstehen und mit ihr auch vergehen’”’. (J. Munck, Untersuchungen iiber 
Klemens von Alexandria, Stuttgart, 1933, p. 185). Origen would be the first who taught 
profane science in an an official capacity. Cf. Bardy, ““L’église et l’enseignement pendant 
les trois premiers siécles”, Rev. des sc. rel., XII (1932), p. 18. 

15 See De Faye, op. cit., pp. 120 ff.; Wagner, ‘““Wert und Verwertung der griechischen 


Bildung im Urteil des Clemens von Alexandrien’’, Zeitschr. f. Wissenschaftl. Theol., 
XLV (1902), p. 213. 

16 ““Haereses a philosophia subornantur” (Tertullian, De Praescript., 7). See Wagner, 
Op. cit., pp. 217 ff. 

171 Tim. 6:20. 
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the Apostle himself of the Gentiles had insisted: “Take care not 
to let anyone cheat you with his philosophizings, with empty 
fantasies drawn from human tradition, from worldly principles: 
they were never Christ’s teaching’’.'* Add to this the peculiar 
Alexandrian phenomenon of the gnostic, the type of the perfect 
Christian who while presupposing faith as the foundation of the 
Christian life, in the Clementine ideal transcends it in a higher 
form of knowledge or gnosis'*—and you have the elements of that 
interior conflict which was apparent in Christianity at the end of 
the second and the beginning of the third century, and expressed 
itself in a certain tension between the upholders of simple faith?® 
and the defenders of higher learning: 


Les nouveaux convertis . . . ont renié les illusions de leur paganisme . . . 
mais d’instinct beaucoup demandent a I’Eglise ce qu’ils ont toujours 
poursuivi: une connaissance religieuse digne de leur science ... Mais 
si quelques esprits d’élite ressentent ces exigences et réclament du 
théologien ces efforts, les simples s’en effraient souvent et ne voient dans 
toute cette science que verbiage, dans toutes ces recherches que témérité.”* 


Among contemporary attitudes to those “two cultures” we find 
the two characteristic views which divide opinion in the early 
Church—which indeed must always divide opinion on a lasting 
problem.”4* Neither view is without initial justification.2? There 
can be no doubt—once the question is put in that form—which 
is the more important, the faith of the simple or the intellect of the 
learned, the ability to feel or the ability to define compunction... 
And Tertullian,”* the contemporary of Clement, is the Tatian of 
his day, for whom there is nothing in common between Athens and 
Jerusalem. Bu. like poetry, more constant than the theories that 
try to explain it, the humanist attitude is not amenable to the logic 


18 Col. 2:8. Cf. Strom., 1.11 (PG. 8.749). 

19 Fliche & Martin, op. cit., Il, p. 363. On heretical gnosis see Bigg, Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria, pp. 53-62; De Faye, op. cit., pp. 123 ff. 

2° On the “simpliciores’” see Camelot, Foi et gnose, pp. 17 f.; De Faye, op. cit., 
pp. 126 ff. 

*1 Fliche & Martin, op. cit., IT, p. 361. 

#1a See H. I. Morrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la Culture Antique, p. 352: “ou ce 
mépris pour les valeurs culturelles proprement humaines, cette hantise des exigences de 
réternal ... elle traduit l'une des quelques options fondamentales qui se présentent 
a l’Ame religieuse’’. 

22 See Pellegrino, art. cit., p. 269, on “la tensione dialettica immanente alla cultura 
cristiana, che, ove venga meno il ‘Sensus Ecclesiae’, devia nell’ eresia, mentre nel 
cristiano che viva in pienezza la vita della Chiesa é stimolo a quell’ arricchimento di 
cui si diceva, anche se l’intervento del magistero, o l’opera di decantazione che é 
frutto del tempo fara cadere certi elementi di cui da principio non si scorgeva la 
precarieta”’. 

*3 On Tertullian see Bardy, art. cit., pp. 6 ff.; also his Conversion, pp. 235 ff. 
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of the absolutist—perhaps because it is itself an approach to reality 
which follows its own logic. For practical reasons alone the purit- 
anical absolutism of a Tertullian would be impossible in an 
atmosphere like that of Alexandria, where Hellenism represented 
the best that was known and thought in the world, not merely the 
syllogistic scaffolding of the mind but an ethos of vital values which 
must be reconcilable with higher intellectual truth, which Christianity 
could not deny, and could supersede only by transcending it and 
integrating it in a higher synthesis.2* To achieve this synthesis was 
the effort of Clement, the disciple of Pantaenus. 

“La soluzione di Clemente, figlio di pagani e convertitosi dal 
paganesimo, vuol essere una rivalutazione della teologia colta sopra 
la semplice fede dell’ indotto; e, pertanto, una riabilitazione della 
filosofia ellenica, la quale sola . .. pud addestrare a una compren- 
sione e ad un esercizio pil: pieno del messaggio cristiano”. 

Thus the meaning and the historical purpose of Greek philosophy 
are central problems in Clement’s thinking.” “It is a feat fit for the 
gardener to pluck without injury the rose that is growing among 
the thorns; and for the craftsman to find out the pearl buried in 
the oyster’s flesh .. . If anyone . . . wants to arrive?’ at the truth in 
the numerous Greek plausibilities, like the real face beneath masks, 
he will hunt it out with much pains’’.** He returns to the theme 
again and again throughout the books of the Stromata. He seeks 
to define philosophy,?® to distinguish it from sophistic, to determine 
whether it has a lasting value, above all what is its connection in 
the scheme of things with the revelation that has come through 
Christ. 

It is obvious that his own prepossessions give him a sympathy 
towards Greek philosophy as having a part to play even in the 
Christian life. Regardless of whether philosophy is to be ultimately 
accepted or rejected, the Christian must philosophize. “For no one 


4“ |. C’est la question capitale de l’époque”’ (De Faye, op. cit., p. 117). 

*5 Chiocchetta, op. cit., p. 77. “In tal modo il Cristianesimo rispondeva coi fatti 
alle accuse di oscurantismo lanciate dal Celso che guardava con disprezzo al gran 
numero di gente ignorante e di schiavi divenuti discepoli di Cristo (Orig., Con. Cels., 
6.14) e dimostrava inconsistenti i timori del filosofo di veder scomprire dall’ umanita 
la sapienza a causa di questi uomini che si disinteressano dei valori di cultura e di 
civilta (Orig., Con Cels., 8.68)’’. —Pellegrino, art. cit., p. 263. 

** “Clément est parfaitement au courant de l’histoire de la philosophie grecque, de 
ses écoles et de leurs différents representants”. (Camelot, ““Clément d’Alexandrie et 
l'utilisation de la philosophie grecque’’, Recherches sc. rel., XXI (1931), pp. 541-569.) 

7 Reading SieAnAvétvan. 

*8 Strom., 2.1 (PG. 8.933). 

2° E.g. Strom., 1.4 (PG. 8.716); 1.5 (PG. 8.717); 1.19 (PG. 8.809); 1.20 (P.G. 8.813); 
6.7 )PG 9.277). With this definition cf. 6.17 (PG. 9.393); Paid., 2.2 (PG. 8.420); Philo, 
De Cong. Erud., 1.530; Cicero, De Off., 2.2. 
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can condemn a thing without first knowing it: the consequence... 
is that we must philosophize”’.*° If philosophy has to be discarded 
the demonstration of such a necessity is itself beneficial.* The 
Greeks must not be condemned by those who know them only on 
hearsay, with no basis of personal investigation. Only “the refuta- 
tion which is based on experience is entirely trustworthy”.*? Where 
truth is concerned it is not the speaker that is of primary importance 
but what he says.** Clement will accept truth from any source if 
as truth it is authenticated. Even the arguments of those who 
condemn philosophy as a work of the devil are less compelling 
than they think.** According to Scripture,*® “the Devil is trans- 
formed into an angel of light ...” “But if he prophesies as an 
angel of light, he will speak what is true. And if he prophesies 
what is angelical and of the light, then he prophesies what is 
beneficial . . . Philosophy is not then false though the thief and the 
liar speak through a transformation of operation’’.** 

Nevertheless for Clement as for Justin, any truth the Greek 
tradition may contain proves no historical independence in face of 
Christian universalism. There is but one true philosophy. Chris- 
tianity alone is original and complete. Only the barbarian philo- 
sophy which Christians follow is really “perfect and true’’.*” It 
imparts not divine knowledge alone but the whole circle of know- 
ledge, sacred and profane. According to “Solomon”, God as the 
Author of eternal Wisdom has given “ ‘the unerring knowledge of 
things that exist, to know the constitution of the world’,** and 
so forth ... Among all these he comprehends natural science, 
which treats of all the phenomena in the world of sense. And in 
continuation He alludes also to intellectual objects . . . ‘And what 
is hidden or manifest I know; for Wisdom, the artificer of all things 


taught me’. You have in brief the professed aim of our philosophy 
2939 


3° Strom., 6.18 (PG. 9.396) (from Aristotle, see Molland “Clem. of Alex. on the 
Origin of Greek Philosophy”, Symbolae Osloenses, fasc. 15°16, p. 59. 

*! Strom., 1.2 (PG. 8.709). 

93 Tbid.: mords yap eb pdAa 6 per’ éutreipios EAeyyos. 

3 Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.288): o¥& phy Sid tov Atyovta tpoKatayvworttov dpabdds Kal Tdav 
Asyoutvev .. . GAAG Ta Acydpeva oxorrntéoy el tijs GAnSelas Exetat. 


* Tbid. 

$2 Cor. 11:14. 

38 xorrd petaoynuatioydy évepyeias Cf. Strom., 1.20 (PG. 8.817): “*. . . The thief possesses 
really what he has possessed himself of dishonestly .. .”; Strom., 6.17 (PG. 9.385), 


on why the Serpent is called gpdvios (Gen. 3:1): érel Kdv Tois trovnpeduaoww Eotiv evpelv 
éxorov@lav tivd, kal Sidxpicw Kal ouvieciv . . . 

3? Strom., 2.2 (PG. 8.933): giAocopia . . . teAcia TH Svtt Kai aAnOrs. On the senses 
of the word giAocoPia in Clement see Camelot, art. cit., p. 541 f.; Bardy, “Philosophie” 
et ‘Philosophe’ dans le vocabulaire chrétien des premiers siécles”’, Rev. ascet. myst., 
XXV (1949), pp. 97-108; de Faye, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 

38 Wis. 7:17 ff. 

3® Strom., 2.2 (PG. 8.936). Cf. Finan, art. cit., pp. 46 f. 
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CHRISTIANITY THE “TRUE PHILOSOPHY” 


The designation of Christianity as a philosophy, the true and 
perfect philosophy, is itself in effect a proclamation of Christian 
universalism. The Christian synthesis must go deeper than a surface 
reconciliation of the tenets of Greek philosophy and Christian 
revelation. It is Christianity which is at once original and final— 
la fin des choses.’ Even though philosophy is not in fact an inven- 
tion of “the thief and the liar’’,** it is nevertheless in origin and in 
purpose a function of the true and perfect philosophy of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 

The implications of calling Christianity the true philosophy can 
be understood only against the background of what philosophy 
meant to the Greek tradition itself. ““Bref, la philosophie qui, pour 
nous, n’est guére autre chose que Il’étude 4 peu prés stérile des 
questions métaphysiques et morales, est pour un grand nombre 
d’anciens une regle et une methode de vie . . .”** This is true not 
only of the later schools which were consciously moral rather than 
speculative,*“* but seems to have been true from the first origins of 
Greek philosophy, and certainly after Plato. “The search for truth 
is one which might be undertaken for more than one reason, and 
in fact the philosophy of the West has a twofold beginning in 
different quarters of the Greek world and under the impulse of 
different desires. The first beginning came among the Ionians, 
round about 600 B.c., and its driving impulse seems to have been 
that which Aristotle sets as the beginning of all philosophy, wonder 
... The basic Ionian question is ‘I wonder why things are as 
they are . . .?” In the second beginning, in the Greek cities of South 
Italy during the second half of the sixth century the desire behind 
the search for truth was different. It was the desire for deification, 
for likeness to God ... the basic Italian Pythagorean question is 
‘How may I deliver myself from the body of this death, from the 
sorrowful weary wheel of mortal existence . . .?’ 

Pythagoreanism was a synthesis of the two ideals—the scientific 
ideal of Ionia, and the religious ideal of Italy and the Orphics.* 


“1 J, Daniélou, “Christianisme et histoire’, Etudes, CCLIV (1947), pp. 166-84. 

* Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.288). 

“8 Bardy, op. cit., p. 47. 

44 “A mésure que l’on approche de I’ére chrétienne, la philosophie incline a l’éthique”’ 
(Festugiére, L’idéal religieux des grecs et l’evangile, p. 203). 

“© A. H. Armstrong, Introduction to Ancient Philosophy, p. 1. 

“6 Cf. Festugiére, op. cit., app.: “Les origines de l’idée de Dieu chez Platon’”’. 
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“The greatest purification of all is ... science, and it is the man 
who devotes himself to that, the true philosopher, who has most 
effectively released himself from the wheel of birth .. .”4” Philo- 
sophy has this deeper meaning wherever the influence of Pythagoras 
can be traced, and especially in Plato. “That is the idea so nobly 
expressed in the Phaedo ... This way of regarding philosophy is 
henceforth characteristic of the best Greek thought. Aristotle is as 
much influenced by it as any one, as we may see from the Tenth 
Book of the Ethics,*® and as we should see still more clearly if we 
possessed his Protreptikos in its entirety”.5° With this work of his 
youth Aristotle created a literary genre which in the Graeco-Roman 
world formed “tutto un ambiente di cultura”,®' and is echoed by 
many Christian writers.5* In its pagan form the genre culminated 
in the Hortensius of Cicero, the reading of which was the occasion 
of the first conversion of St. Augustine.5?@ 

It was not in an exclusively moral or contemplative sense that 
philosophy became a bios.** It embodies a complete cultural ideal. 
“Elle suppose en fait une rupture avec la culture commune . 
Elle suppose ... un idéal de vie qui prétend informer l’homme 
tout entier”.®* It embodies one of the two rival Greek ideals of 
humanism, one of the expressions of their “aspiration nostalgique 
vers une totalité humaine”.®*> From the moment when the two 
ideals of humanism, the literary and the philosophic, were for- 
mulated by Isocrates and Plato respectively, they disputed sup- 


*? Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 98. 

“8 Jaeger (“Uber Urspring und Kreislauf des Philosophischen Lebensideals”, Sitz. 
der Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 1928, pp. 390-421) denies that the ideal of the philosophic 
bios is earlier than Plato. “Das Ideal des der Erkenntnis geweihten Bios ist erst eine 
Schépfung Platos dessen Ethik mehrere entgegengesetzte Lebenstypen, (Bioi) aufstellt 
und in der “Wehe des besten Lebens’ gipfelt’’. (Ibid., 392). The traditional pre-Socratic 
representatives “eines eigentiimlichen Lebensstils der geistigen Konzentration”, are 
really projections on the past of post-Platonic ideals (Ibid., 387). Cf. Jaeger, “‘Die 
Griechen und das Philosophische Lebensideal’’, Zeitschr. f. Philos. Forschung, X1 
(1957), pp. 481-496. 

4° Cf. E. Gilson, L’esprit de la philosophie mediévale, Paris, 1932, p. 30 (Premiere 
Série). 

5° Burnet, op. cit., p. 83. 

5! Lazzati, L’Aristotele perdute e gli scrittori cristiani, p. 10. 

52 See the bibliography, mostly Italian, given by J. H. Waszink, “‘Traces of Aristotle’s 
Lost Dialogues in Tertullian’, Vigiliae Christianae, 1 (1947), pp. 137-149, especially 
p. 138, n. 6. 

52a Conf., 3, 4. 

53 On the notion of bios see Jaeger, Paideia, II, p. 349; Bultmann, in Theol. Wérterb. z. 
N.T., Bd. II, pp. 836-838. 

54 Marrou, op. cit., p. 283. Hence the phenomenon of “Conversion” ,—yetactpoh, 
tepicywyt, (Plato, Rep. 518 D). See Jaeger, Humanism and Theology, pp. 53, 84; Id., 
Paideia, U1, pp. 295 ff.; Marrou, Augustin, pp. 169-173; Id., Histoire, 283, 423; Bardy, 
op. cit., pp. 46 ff. Cf. A. D. Nock, Conversion, Oxford, 1933. 

55 Marrou, op. cit., 301. 
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remacy within the Greek cultural tradition.** An indirect illustration 
of the universalism implied in the humanist ideal of philosophy is 
contained in the fact that the upholders of the tradition of Isocrates 
resented the appropriation of the term philosophy by the philoso- 
phers strictly so called—“‘les rhéteurs de la Second Sophistique, 
comme déja Isocrate,®’ revendiquaient ... le beau titre de 
philosophe pour leur idéal de l’orateur’’.®° 

It is not an accident then that Clement calls his main work the 
“Miscellany of Gnostic Notes in accordnce with the True Philo- 
sophy”,®*® and writes a Adéyos tpotpetrtikds ... to exhort all men 
to embrace this true and perfect, because divinely revealed, 
philosophy. Others have echoed protreptic themes, but Clement’s 
is the first Christian use of the protreptic form itself. It is an 
implicit assertion not merely of a Christian right to co-existence, 
nor even of the reconcilability of Christian with philosophic truth, 
but of the Christian consciousness of being the new master-idea of 
human life in all its forms, of being the piAocogia TeAcia TH SvTi 
Kai &An61)s.°° Christian truth will not be a graft on the old stock, 
it will absorb the old—more, it is itself the stock from which the 
old is ultimately sprung. With the Christian revelation the face of 
Truth has appeared to those who believed in empty fables.*! The 
muse-hallowed mountains of Hellas are superseded by the sacred 
mount of God, the mount of Truth from which will sound the new 
harmony, the Levitical Song, that is to replace the legends sung by 
the poets of old.** Wisdom in all its brightness is come down among 


56 Tbid., p. 288. 

57 E.g. Antidosis, 270. See Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, Paris, 1923, pp. 230-231, 
235-261, 236, n. 1. Cf. Cicero, De Oratore, 3.16. “Il serait tres interessant ... de 
rappeler histoire du mot philosophie”’, remarks Bardy, op. cit., p. 46, n. 1. See his 
own note there: his article in Revue d’ascetique et de mystique, XXVI (1949), pp. 97-108; 
J. Leclercq. “Pour l’histoire de l’expression Philosophie Chrétienne,”’ Melanges de 
science religieuse, December, 1952, pp. 221-226; L. Meyer, Saint Jean Chrysostome, 
Paris 1934, 186-192: “*Le Chretien Parfait, Vrai Philosophe”’. On the origin and use 
of the term within Hellenism see, e.g. Thompson’s note on Plato’s Phaedrus, 278 D; 
Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, 1 (Eng. Tr.), London, 1881, pp. 1-6 

58 Marrou, Histoire, p. 301. 

5® Strom., 6.1 (PG. 9.208). 

°° Strom., 2.2 (PG. 8.933). Cf. A. Puech, Recherches sur le discours aux grecs de 
Tatien, Paris, 1903, p. 98, quoted by Battifol in Riviere, S. Justin et les apologistes du 
Ile siécle, xiii f.: ““Les apologistes chrétiens entreprennent une tache analogue 4 celle 
qu’ avaient assumée avant eux les défenseurs de la philosophie contre les préjugées 
du vulgaire. Les Discours aux Grecs ou aux Nations sont comme une transformation 
chrétienne de ces Protreptiques ... dont on peut donner comme type /’Hortensius de 
Cicéron. Ils sont nés évidemment des besoins que créait aux chrétiens leur situation 
dans Empire, non d’une imitation voulue ...; mais dés l’origine l’affinité entre les 
deux genres s’est révélée, et les apologistes eux-mémes en ont eu le sentiment . . .” 

= Fret., 1 (PG. 8.53). 

®2 Thid. 
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men.® Truth, “darting her light to the most distant points”, will 
now “cast her rays all around on those who are enveloped in 
darkness, and deliver men from delusion . . .”** “And raising their 
eyes, and looking above, let them abandon Helicon and Cithaeron, 
and take up their abode in Sion. ‘For out of Sion shall go forth the 
Law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem’,® the celestial 
Logos, the true athlete crowned in the theatre of the whole 
universe”’.® 

According to Lazzati®’ the imagery of music which Clement uses 
in the Protreptikos is a traditional protreptic motif. He refers to 
Plato’s Phaedo, 61a ... “e gli studi musicali rientrano nel pro- 
gramma di iniziazione della filosofia platonico-aristotelica 
Clemente alla musica della filosofia sostituisce il canto di Cristo”, 
The imagery of light®* which he also applies to Christ belongs to 
the same tradition. Of the possibility that Clement owes the image 
to St. John,*® Lazzati declares that “‘questa constatazione ... 
invece di porsi contro di noi finisce par essere tutta a nostro 
favore”.’?° The image of St. John is already a conscious attempt to 
present Christian revelation as the fulfilment of ancient aspirations 
for truth—which they expressed by the metaphor of light.” 
“Mirabile risposta per cui la nuova evangelica appare come il 
compimento, non solo di un desiderio che si era venuto esprimendo 
attraverso il popolo di Israele, ma di quei bisogni che l’universale 
anima dell’ uomo aveva per bocca dei sapienti, espresso”’.”* 
Christianity is the true philosophy, the true light—imparted by 
Him who is the light of the world, the true light which enlightens 
every man coming into the world. 


CLEMENT’S ADVANCE 
As indicated already Clement’s milieu made his task different 
from that of Justin. Justin is still an apologist, whose effort is to 


83 Tbid. 

*4 Ibid. 

*5 Is. 2:3. “Cette image d’Isaie marque immédiatement l’ampleur des vues de 
Clément: c’est par rapport a histoire du monde tout entier que doit se situer I’Incar- 
nation” (Mondésert, Le Protreptique, p. 30). 

66 Prot., 1 (PG. 8.53): Adyos obpaévios, & yvijicios &ywviotis eri 1H travtds Koopou Seérpw 
OTEPAVOUPEVOS 
Cf. Prot., 10 (PG. 8.228); Strom., 7.3 (PG. 9.424) (the last “une image chere a Clement 
et familiére a la litterature chretienne des deux premiers siecles”—Mondésert, Clément 
d’ Alexandrie, » x 

87 Op. cit., 

58 See Prot., Pi (PG. 8. 229). 

*9 E.g., 1:9. 

70 Op. cit., p. 19. 

1 Lazzati, op. cit., p. 18. 

73 Tbid., p. 19. 
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make contact between two worlds which in their understanding of 
each other are far apart.’* Christians are a race without antecedents.”4 
They must authenticate their own claims to citizen rights before 
raising the question of their relations with those who were born 
with such rights. In the Alexandrian milieu Christianity has so far 
penetrated the more articulate section of the Graeco-Roman world 
that it may be said to have won a de facto recognition. Christian 
and pagan have moved closer together. In a physical sense the City 
of Man and the City of God are one. The need of the moment is a 
modus vivendi. So speaking broadly, while Justin’s problem is the 
larger, speculative, historical problem of justifying the ways of 
God in history and the revelation of truth, Clement has the more 
delicate and complex task of integrating in a single unified 
weltanschauung the two sets of values represented by the Greek 
and the Judeo-Christian traditions. 

The principles Clement brings to this task are basically those of 
Justin. ““We do not . . . wholly disown Plato’’.** And for essentially 
the reason given by Justin—“Into all men whatever, especially 
those who are occupied with intellectual pursuits, a certain divine 
effluence has been instilled ...”’® In Clement again as in Justin 
unity is on the basis of Christian uniqueness and originality. The 
recognition accorded Hellenism is not as to an independent source 
of truth but to the scattered sherds of an aboriginal unity. Truth is 
one. While its fragments must be admitted wherever they exist 
their shattered unity must be restored in the whole to which they 
belong. And that whole is the unity of the Christian Logos. False- 
hood has a myriad forms but truth is one.”’ Before its great light 
all lesser lights must fade, as the lamp of the night before the sun.” 
It is from the theology of the eternal Logos that Greek philosophy 
has torn off its fragments of truth.’® Its contradictions can be 
resolved, its unity restored only in “‘the perfect Logos, the Truth’’.*° 
“Just as the Bacchantes tore asunder the limbs of Pentheus,*! 


73 “T *Apologetica cristiana dei primi tempi é ben pitt che un fortunato genere 
letterario. Essa entra nello storia del cristianesimo e della civilta come espressione 
precipua del pensiero nel contatto fra due mondi.. .” (M. Pellegrino, Studi su l’antica 
apologetica, V). 

74 See e.g., Eusebius, Praep. Evang., 1.2(P,G. 21.29), on the xawtv .. . Kai épfunv davobiav 
of the Christians, pte t& ‘EAAnveov ptyte Ta “louSdiwv OuAdtToucav. 

7 Prot., 6 (PG. 8.172); cf. Justin, 2 Apol. 13. 

6 Ibid. (PG. 8.173): tvéotaxtai tis d&tréppoic Geixr. 

7? Strom., 1.13 (PG. 8.753). 

78 Strom., 1.18 (PG. 8.804). 

79 Strom., 1.13 (PG. 8.756). 

8° Ibid. “*. . . Nor is there any passage in his writings which might more fittingly be 
chosen as an epitome of his undertaking . . .”’ (Tollington, op. cit., I, p. 334) 

81 Bacchic imagery is frequent in the Prot. See e.g., 1 (PG. 8. 53). 2 (PG. 8.240) 
(quotes Euripides, Bacchae, 918-919). 
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so the sects ... of Hellenic philosophy have done with truth, and 
each vaunts as the whole truth the portion which has fallen to its 
lot. But all things are illuminated in the dawn of the true Light”.® 
Such are the main lines of Clement’s synthesis. Secular history and 
secular truth exist within, not outside or parallel to, the corpus of 
Christian history and Christian truth. And, as it shall become clear 
in progress, Hellenism finds its own true fulfilment in the Incar- 
nation, the central event of history for which all other moments 
in history prepared. 

As the preamble to his main task—such divisions are not of 
course part of Clement’s own very non-scholastic presentation—he 
resumes Justin’s theme to ground the finality of Christian truth 
and Christian values in a philosophy of history in which the 
Christian revelation is the final purpose of historical progress. He 
sees Christianity not only in the breadth of its present claim to the 
allegiance of all men as the true and perfect philosophy, but in the 
perspective and the historical depth of the economies which pre- 
pared for its coming. Its universalism in truth and its consequent 
superseding of the partial truth of Hellenism, is the complement of 
that universalism in history which makes Christianity the final 
cause of all other traditions, Greek no less than Hebrew. Chris- 
tianity “is as it were the soul of history and the soul of the cosmos’’.* 
If rival traditions seem more ancient it is because error has overlaid 
the true purpose of history and obscured its direction. However 
recent the song of salvation may seem, it is in reality as old as the 
promise of God which it fulfils. “For ‘before the morning star it 
was’,** and ‘in the beginning was the Logos .. .’ Before the founda- 
tion of the world were we, who, because destined to be in Him, 
pre-existed in the eye of God before,—we the rational creatures of 
the Logos of God,** on whose account we date from the beginning; 
for ‘in the beginning was the Logos’.’’®¢ 

If, as the groundwork to his integration of Hellenic and Christian 
values, Clement takes up again Justin’s integration of Hellenic and 
Christian history, it is to present Justin’s solution developed and 
deepened. Though Clement takes his stand on Justin’s principles, in 
particular on the Logos, he advances beyond them—or rather 
vertically over them—by drawing out the implications of what had 


82 Strom., 1.13 (PG. 8.753). 

8° Nicolas Berdyaev, The Divine and the Human, London, 1949, p. 180. 
84 Ps, 109, v. 3. 

85 Tod Geod Adyou T& Aoyike TrAdopoTa 
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been left as undeveloped suggestions. His most significant advance 
is in the function he assigns to Hellenism as an economy in history. 
The word economy itself sums up the essence of Clement’s progress 
over Justin. Not even in the case of the Law does Justin think in 
terms of an economy. Consequently the imperfections which he 
sees in the Law are not relative but absolute, and the Law itself 
cannot pertain to the primary purpose of a God to whom no 
inadequacy can be ascribed. And if the Law is imperfect and the 
punishment of sin, Hellenism is altogether a massa damnata, 
without juridical personality in the designs of Providence. Clement 
on the other hand not only advances to a realization of the function 
of the economy in history, but applies it to Hellenism as well as to 
the Law. They are twin stepping-stones to the Christian revelation. 
The significance of this principle outweighs the indeterminacy of 
the media by which Clement seeks to verify it in history. It is of 
greater consequence than any number of particular statements of 
attitude on disparate elements of the Greek tradition. More expli- 
citly perhaps than any other patristic writer Clement has stated a 
principle which affirms the value of the secular. 


PARALLELISM OF HELLENIC AND JUDEO-CHRISTIAN 
TRADITIONS 


For Clement Scripture is “the true light ... the truth, which 
shows by writing the things that are unwritten’’.** And to Scripture 
he appeals for witnesses in support of the thesis that “the Greeks 
... have laid down some true opinions .. .” St. Paul in particular 
is found to have attributed something of the truth to the Greeks, 
and “is not ashamed, when discoursing for the edification of some 
and the shaming of others, to make use of Greek poems’’.®® Paul’s 
most explicit evidence is in his address to the Areopagites, where 
in the course of an instruction on the theos agnostos which the 
Athenians had worshipped he quotes one of their own poets to 
the effect that “... We also are his offspring”.®° “Whence it is 
evident that the Apostle . . . approves of what had been well spoken 
by the Greeks; and intimates that by the unknown God, God the 


8 Strom., 1.1 (PG. 8.696). “Clément aime a établir ses doctrines par le témoignage 
des Ecritures” (De Faye, op. cit., p. 165). Cf. Mondésert, op. cit., p. 188: “L’Ecriture 
... C’est elle, en premier chef, qui inspire et guide Clément’. 

8® Strom., 1.14 (PG. 8.757); see Tit. 1:12-13; Cor. 15:32 f. 


°° Acts 17:23 (Aratus). “In quoting them thus (Aratus, and Cleanthes in whom the 
same fragment is found) St. Paul laid the foundation of Christian humanism’’. (Rand, 
Founders of the Middle Ages, p. 35.) 
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Creator was in a roundabout way* worshipped by the Greeks 

..”’.® But the integrity of Christian truth is marked at once in 
contrast to the fragmentary gleams of the Greeks—“‘it was necessary 
by positive knowledge** to apprehend and learn Him by the Son”, 
Hence “the men of highest repute among the Greeks knew God”, 
although “‘not by positive knowledge but by indirect expression”. 
They worshipped the same God as the Christians but “they had 
not learned by perfect knowledge that which was delivered by the 
Son’’.*° The Greeks had a vague and general grasp of what the 
Christian possesses in exact detail.** What the Christian knows the 
Greeks could ‘but name.*? Nevertheless by such light as He gave 
to the Greeks “‘the Lord . . . neither allowed those who were before 
the Law, nor permitted those who were unacquainted with the 
principles of the barbarian philosophy to be without restraint. For 
having furnished the one with the commandments and the other 
with philosophy, He shut up unbelief to the Advent. Whence® 
everyone who believes not is without excuse. For by a different 
process of advancement, both Greek and Barbarian, He leads to 
the perfection which is by faith”. 


UNITY OF HELLENIC AND JUDEO-CHRISTIAN 
TRADITIONS 


So for Clement history advances on two parallel lines towards 
its Christian destination. But it is not sufficient to show that the 
Incarnation is the goal of the various economies of the past. Those 
economies themselves must stem from a root of unity. The parallel 
streams of history must flow from a single source. For Clement 
unity®® is the mark of history and of truth, and the Logos who 
became incarnate must be shown to be not only the temporal heir 
of the economies of the past but the Principle active in those 
economies prior to his final and perfect revelation. 

9 Reading xat& trepippaciv. 

%2 Strom., 1.19 (PG. 8.805). 

93 Kat’ érriyvwow (PG. 8.808). 

* Strom., 6.5 (PG. 9.257). 

% Ibid. (PG. 9.260). 

% Strom., 6.15 (PG. 9.345): 4 youv pidogogia . . . TWepIAntrTiKds Georoyei. Ta trpds dxpiPerav 


5é kal t& Eri pépous ovK Ett ocdze. 


87 Strom., 6.17 (PG. 9.380): . . . of piAdcogor . . . Oedv SvoudgzovtTes, oO yiyvacKouatv. 
88 Strom., 7.2 (PG. 9.413). Reading 5éev. 
9°“ Tunité ... est constamment affirmée par Clément comme une note transcen- 


dantale et universelle 4 la fois du vrai et du divin: de l’'unité de Dieu, inséparable de 
lunité de la verité, découle l’unité de la révélation sous ses formes diverses (Ancien 
et Nouveau Testament, Philosophie . . .)’”—Mondésert, Clém. d’Alex., p. 206. Cf. 
Tollington, op. cit., pp. 335 ff. 
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The unity of history and of the sources of truth is rooted in the 
transcendent unity of God.!®°° As God is pre-eminently one, so 
must the evolution of His purpose for man, as revealed in the 
progress of history and the revelation of truth. But the unity of this 
scheme is not an artificial imposition on man in history. It cor- 
responds with another unity—the unity of the human race itself. 
This was an idea already familiar to the Graeco-Roman world 
through the influence of Stoicism. “... Le Logos étant la loi 
commune des hommes et des dieux, les rend concitoyens les uns 
des autres”.!° It found a new and superior principle in the Incar- 
nation, but it was the Alexandrians!®* who first elaborated its 
implications. There is first of all the unity of human nature, of 
avOpwtrétns, by which all souls are equal in face of the demands 
and the possibilities of the Christian philosophia: 


The individual whose life is framed as ours is, may philosophize without 
learning,°* whether Barbarian, whether Greek, whether slave—whether 
an old man, or a boy, or a woman ... Self-control is common to all 
human beings who have made choice of it. And we admit that the same 
nature exists in every race, and the same virtue... 


The abstract unity of human nature is expressed in the concrete 
unity of men in history—a unity of origin, progress and destiny. 
“Ce n’est pas exagéré que de lire déja, en filigrane, sous certaines 
de ses expressions, le mot fameux: L’Humanité est comme un seul 
homme ...”2 The lines of this historical unity of the human 
race Clement finds in the Scripture story of man. The race is one 
in its creation, in its fall, in its redemption.1% But Clement does 
not leave the picture in this broad and abstract outline. The unity 
is made concrete and effective in the ceaseless and universal 
educative activity of the Logos, the Paidagogos of the whole human’ 
race. “Our Instructor is the holy God, Jesus, the Logos, who is 
the guide of all humanity”.1°° “The good Instructor, Wisdom, 
the Logos of the Father, cares for the whole nature of his creature 


109 See e.g., Strom., 1.1 (PG. 8.732); 6.7 (PG. 9.280). 

10 J. Lebreton, Les — du Logos au début de l’ére chretienne, p. 31. 

1 Mondésert, op. cit., p. 192. 

108 Strom., 4. 8 (PG. 8. i372). Cf. Tatian, Adv. Gr. 32; Justin, 1 Apol. 60, 2 Apol. 10, 
“Questo motivo ritorna come un luogo comune dell’ apologetica i in risposta all’ accusa 
.. di oscurantismo, lanciata contro i cristiani che reclutano i lori adepti fra le classi 

pit umili”’. (Pellegrino, art. cit., p. 266. Cf. Minucius Felix, 16. 

1% Mondésert, Clém. d’Alex., 193. 

10 Strom., 3.16 (PG. 8.1200 f.). 

106 Paid., 1.7 (PG. 8.316 f.). 
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. .’,1°7 Not alone after the Incarnation, but from the beginning, 
*“* ‘in many ways and by many means .. .’.””!°8 Man is the greatest 
work of the Logos. On him all His care is concentrated, regulating 
the soul by wisdom and temperance, tempering the body with 
beauty and proportion. Whatever there is of beauty and order in 
human action is the result of the inspiration of the Logos.'®® 

It is a consequence of this two-fold unity of nature and history 
that, whatever variety there may be in the historical traditions of 
men, at bottom truth is one, and men are all indebted to one single 
source for its attainment. 


Eternity . . . presents in an instant the future and the present, also the 
past ... But truth, much more powerful than limitless duration, can 
collect its proper germs, though they be fallen on foreign soil ... We 


shall find that very many of the tenets that are held by such sects as have 
not become wholly senseless and are not cut off from the order of nature 
. .. though appearing unlike one another, correspond in their origin and 
with the truth as a whole. For they coincide in one either as a part or 
as a species, or a genus .. .1!° 


From the high and the low notes harmony is born.'!! From the 
odd and the even the science of numbers.’ And in the universe, 
“all the parts, though differing one from another, preserve their 
relation to the whole’’.' Truth is one but it draws from many 
contributary streams, is elaborated by many co-operating causes. 
And as co-operating, in reality they form but one cause: 


As. many men drawing down the ship cannot be called many causes, but 
one cause consisting of many ... so also philosophy, being the search 
for truth, contributes to the comprehension of truth; not as being the 
cause of comprehension, but a cause along with others, and co-operator; 
perhaps also a joint cause . . . By the same analogy, while truth is one, in 
geometry there is the truth of geometry; in music that of music; and in 
the right philosophy there will be Hellenic truth." 


107 Paid., 1.2 (PG. 8.256). 

108 Heb. 1:1. Cf. Strom., 6.7 (PG. 9.280). 

109 Paid., 1.2 (PG. 8.256): 1d 5é cddpa KGAAei Kai eUpuopia cuvexepdoato trepi 5é Tas Trpakers 
Tis avOpwrrdthtos, 76 Te Ev atrrais KatopPoUv, Kai TO etrraxtov éverrveUoato TO atTijs. 

1° Strom., 1.13 (PG. 8.756). 

11 Tbid. 

113 Tbid. 

13 Tbid. 

14 Strom., 1.20 (PG. 8.813). Cf. Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.285): ***The Lord is on many 
waters’ (Ps. 28.3); not the different Covenants alone, but the modes of teaching, those 
among the Greeks and those among the Barbarians, conducing to righteousness”. 
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The historical unity of mankind on the road to truth in its 
Christian culmination does not imply equal status for all the 
economies that prepare for it. Hellenism is not a joint-cause 
with the Judeo-Christian tradition. Christianity, through the pre- 
existing Logos, is the master-key to history, the cistern from which 
flow all the conduits of truth. Christianity is the fullness of truth, 
as it is the finality of history. Truth is one, and many things con- 
tribute to its investigation, but “its discovery is by the Son’’.2!6 
The ways of wisdom are varied, leading right to the way of truth, 
but faith is the unique way.'!’ God saves in many ways, but Christ 
is the “royal and true entrance” to salvation.!'* “The only wisdom, 
therefore, is the God-taught wisdom we possess; on which depend 
all the sources of wisdom which make conjectures at the truth’’.!!° 
Greek philosophy “has torn off a fragment of eternal truth ... 
from the theology of the ever-living Logos. And he who brings 
together again the separate fragments and makes them one, will 
... contemplate the perfect Logos, the truth’’.!?° 

Since then there is in philosophy “a slender spark, capable of 
being fanned into flame, a trace of wisdom and an impulse from 
God”,!*4_ Clement has disposed of those who contend that 
philosophy is an invention of the Devil.!?? What is evil in itself 
can never be the source of good.!** “‘How absurd then is it in those 
who attribute disorder and wickedness to the Devil, to make him 
the bestower of philosophy, a virtuous thing! For he is thus all 
but made more benignant to the Greeks ... than the divine pro- 
vidence and mind”’.'*4 If philosophy has been the source of virtue 
among men, and for this reason was given to the best of the Greeks, 
“it follows that it is the work of God, whose work it is solely to do 
good’’.!25 **And in general terms we shall not err in alleging that 
all things necessary and profitable for life come to us from God, 


15 Mia. . . SiaOhKn . . . Sidq@opos. .. Thy Sdow. ..(Strom., 6.13 (PG. 9.328) ). Thus 
Clement obviates the risk that has been noted in Justin’s universalism—“‘d’effacer 
imprudemment les profondes divergences doctrinales ... sous des termes familiers. 
Cette derniére impression s’impose a quiconque etudie, dans la seconde Apologie, 
exposé que donne Justin de la théorie du Verbe Séminal appliquée au Christ”. 
(Fliche & Martin, op. cit., I, p. 443). 

M8 Strom., 1.20 (PG. 8.813). 

"7 Strom., 2.2 (PG. 8.933). 

"8 Strom., 1.7 (PG. 8.733). 

18 Strom., 6.18 (PG. 9.400). 

120 Strom., 1.13 (PG. 8.756). 

121 Strom., 1.17 (PG. 8.801): xadarrep Ud TMoopndtws. 

122 See above p. 88. 

223 Strom., 6.17 (PG. 9.392). 

4 Thid. 

135 Tbid. 
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and that philosophy more especially was given to the Greeks 
> 126 


MODE OF HELLENIC AND JUDEO-CHRISTIAN UNITY 


This is Clement’s theological argument in support of the divine 
intention behind the Greek tradition, and the consequent unity of 
all the sources of truth in God. “For God is the cause of all good 
things’’.!2? It is Clement’s basic principle. God is one. The human 
race is one. Truth is one in the source of its revelation—using the 
term in the wide sense of any means by which it has been providen- 
tially determined that men should come to know the truth. Greek 
philosophy, then, if not on the same level as the Law, pertains no 
less really to the divine economy. But when Clement comes to 
determine how in the concrete this principle is verified, through 
what media truth is communicated by God to men, there is a great 
deal of uncertainty. To say that philosophy is “the clear image 
of truth, a divine gift to the Greeks’’,!*8 merely states the principle 
—asserted on a priori grounds—without specifying the mode of 
its operation. It is an advance from the general to the particular 
when he draws a distinction between what God causes Katé 
Tponyoupevov, i.e. primarily and directly, and what He causes 
Kat’ émexoAovOnua, i.e. indirectly and as a consequence of some- 
thing else:!*° 


God is the cause of all good things; but of some primarily, as of the Old 
and the New Testament; and of others by consequence, as philosophy. 
Perchance too, philosophy was given to the Greeks directly and primarily, 
till the Lord should call the Greeks.!*° 


Here he wavers between the two possibilities ... Later he reverts 
to the former: 


The Greek preparatory culture, with philosophy itself, is shown to have 
come down from God to men, not with a definite direction, but in the 
way in which showers fall down on the good land, and on the dunghill 
and on the houses. And similarly both the grass and the wheat sprout; 


126 Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.288). Cf. Strom., 1.1 (PG. 8.708). 

127 Strom., 1.5 (PG. 8.717). Cf. Strom., 1.1 (PG. 8.708): “I shall show throughout the 
whole of these Stromata, that evil has an evil nature, and can never turn out the producer 
of aught that is good .. .” 

128 Strom., 1.2 (PG. 8.709): dAndtias . . . éixdvar tvapyij, Geiav Swopedv “EAAno1 SeSopévnv. 

129“Ce sont des locutions familiéres 4 Plutarque, Sextus Empiricus et Epictéte” 
(de Faye, op. cit., p. 168). 
13” Strom., 1.5 (PG. 8.717). 
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and the figs and any other reckless trees grow on sepulchres. And things 
that grow appear as a type of truths. For they enjoy the same influence 
of the rain. But they have not the same grace as those which spring up in 
rich soil, in as much as they are withered or plucked up.™! 


And he goes on to use the parable of the Sower in illustration of 
the varied growth of the scattered seeds of truth—depending on 
the quality of the soil on which they fell from the hand of the 
Logos-Sower. 

There is no doubt that among the theories by which Clement 
tries to explain the medium of Providence in communicating the 
truth contained in Hellenic philosophy, quantitatively much the 
most important is the one already found in Justin and earlier in 
Alexandro-Jewish apologetics—‘‘one which in the eyes of modern 
historians is rather unworthy of a thinker like Clement’”.!*? That 
is the theory of Greek plagiarism from the Old Testament. Since 
our purpose is to trace a certain development'**? in the arguments 
by which the universalism inherent in the Judeo-Christian revela- 
tion, and particularly in the Christian event, was reconciled with 
the seeming independence of the Greek humanist tradition, it is 
not necessary to dwell at length on an apologetic topos which 
does not represent the best thinking of Clement on the question.!*8 
It has, however, in Clement, as it has from the beginning, the 
theological interest of showing that the starting point for the 
patristic integration of Hellenistic humanism is the principle that 
the only original truth, the only providential history, is that which 
is Christian. Although this idea may be naively applied to history 
it is itself a permanently valid Christian principle, and the necessary 
presupposition of any Christian solution of the problem of 
humanism—whether in the Greek or in any other context. That it 


131 Strom., 1.7 (PG. 8.732). 

132 Molland, art. cit., p. 63. See Strom., 1.21, 2.5, 5.14. Molland, however, is not so 
sanguine about the ‘modernity’ of some of the critics of Clement—‘he is not very 
unlike some historians of the late 19th century who, however, found the indebtedness 
on the side of the Hebrews”’ (loc. cit.). 

132a Cf. Finan, art. cit., pp. 47 f. 

133 “*Hinter der Schriftstellerei des Clemens ist . . . deutlich erkennbar der Lehrbetrieb 
der Katechetischen Schule Alexandriens aufgetaucht. Wir kénnen sogar erkennen, 
dass sehr verschiedene Geister hier am Werke gewesen sind. Man hat sich in der 
Schule auf der einen Seite stark mit dem Thema der Abhangigkeit der griechischen 
Dichtkunst und Philosophie vom alten Testament beschaftigt, hat das umfangreiche 
Material, das einst jiidisch—alexandrinische Apologetik und Polemik, ein Aristobul, 
ein Ps. Hekataios und andere gesammelt haben, weiter gegeben und nach Kréaften 
vermehrt. Man hat sich zu diesem Zweck mit ausfiihrlichen weltchronistischen 
Untersuchungen beschaftigt und so Schatze einer Gelehrsamkeit aufgehauft, vor denen 
Clemens einen solchen Respekt hatte, dass er sie seinem Buche einverleibte, obwohl 
er eigentlich nichts vom Diebstahl der Hellenen wissen wollte’? (Bousset, op. cit., 
Pp. 267). Cf. de Faye, op. cit., pp. 171 ff.; Wagner, art. cit., p. 229. 
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is to this extent a serious argument in Clement’s system is clear 
from the pains he is at to meet the charges of those who assert that 
Providence is the author of evil in permitting the theft of truth 
through foreknowledge and directing “‘the issue of the audacious 
deed to utility”’.'** “If strict accuracy must be employed in dealing 
with them, let them know that that which does not prevent what 
we assert to have taken place in the theft, is not a cause at all... 
So in no respect is God the author of evil’’.4°° On the other hand 


“it is ... the greatest achievement of divine Providence, not to 
allow the evil which has sprung from voluntary apostasy, to remain 
useless ... For it is the work of the divine wisdom .. . not alone 


to do good . . . but especially to ensure that what happens through 
the evils hatched by any, may come to a good and useful issue 

..’1386 And in further justification of Clement’s use of the 
argument, it is to be noted that he does not always conceive of 
the theft in its more naive form of a personal plagiarism by Greek 
writers from the Books of the Jews. He speaks rather of “some 
power or angel that had learned something of the truth, but abode 
not in it, that inspired and taught these things’. Again “not without 
the Lord’s knowledge, who knew before the constitution of each 
essence the issues of futurity, but without His prohibition’’.!*” 

Another mode of the historical verification of the principle that 
all truth is from God, Clement bases on the argument that “if 
there is instruction you must seek for the teacher’’.!%* Every 
philosopher among the Greeks has based himself on the teaching 
of one who went before. Cleanthes claims Zeno as his predecessor, 
Metrodorus refers back to Epicurus, Theophrastus to Aristotle, 
Plato to Socrates. Logically the argument leads back to the first 
generation of men.'*® “And from that point I begin to investigate 
who is their teacher’’.'4° It can be neither men nor angels. Not 
men—*‘for they had not yet learned’’. Not the angels—‘‘for in the 
way that angels, in virtue of being angels, speak, men do not hear 

. And God is far from calling aloud in the unapproachable 
sanctity, separated as He is from even the archangels”. Truth is 
not native to the angels—they themselves have had a beginning and 
have had to be instructed in truth. “It remains then, for us ascending 

133a See Finan, art. cit., p. 32. 

1384 Strom., 1.17 (PG. 8.797). 

135 Ibid. 

186 Ibid. (PG. 8.801). 

187 Thid. (PG. 8.796). Cf. Strom., 7.2 (PG. 9.412). 

138 Tbid., 6.7 (PG. 9.280). 


189 Tbid. 
4° Tid. 
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to seek their teacher’. It can be no other than He who “‘is called 
Wisdom by all the Prophets . . . the Teacher of all created beings, 
the Fellow-counsellor of God, who foreknew all things’; who 


“from above, from the first foundation of the world, ‘in many 


ways and many times’,'' trains and perfects ...” It is rightly 
said ‘* ‘Call no man your teacher on earth’.”’!* As then all paternity 
goes back to God the Creator,'** “‘so also the teaching of all good 
things . .. does to the Lord...” 

It is hardly possible, remarks Molland,'* to decide which of 
these solutions Clement believes in—‘‘as our author is extremely 
enigmatic’’. In fact within the same chapter Clement mentions two 
other solutions, according to which the Greeks spoke some truths 
“in consequence of being moved ... and others by human con- 
jecture and reasoning .. .”!* 

A passage in Strom., 1.19, is discussed at length by Molland:'* 


If then they say that it is by accident!*? the Greeks gave forth some 
utterances of the true philosophy, it is the accident of a divine economy 
(for no one will, for the sake of the present argument with us, deify 
chance); or if they say it is by good fortune,!** good fortune is not unfore- 
seen. Or were one on the other hand to say that the Greeks possessed a 
natural conception™® of these things, we know that the Creator of nature 
is one . . .: or that they had a common intellect, let us reflect who is its 
father, and what righteousness is in the mental economy. For were one 
to name “prediction”? and assign as its cause “combined utterance”’,1®* 
he specifies forms of prophecy. Further others will have it that some 
truths were uttered by the philosophers, in appearance. The divine 
apostle writes accordingly respecting us: “‘For now we see as through a 
glass” ;155 knowing ourselves in it by reflection, and simultaneously 
contemplating ... the efficient cause, from that in us which is divine 


441 Heb. 1:1. Cf. Paid., 1.2 (PG. 8.256). 

M42 Matt. 23:8 ff. 

M3 Eph. 3:14-15. 

M4 Art. cit., p. 64. 

145 Strom., 6.7 (PG. 9.277): . . . & wev Kiwowpevor . . . TH St GvOpeoTriven oTOYaCps Te Kal 
emiAoyiou® . . . 

Loc. cit. 

147 Kor& trepitrtwotv. 

148 Ocias olxovopias. 

149 Koté ouvtuyiav. 

159 Qyoikhvy Evvorav. 

151 Kowds vous. 

152 Tlhoavapavnars. 

183 Suvexpavnors. 

154 Kat’ Eupaoiv. 

185 BAgrouev yap viv as 61 todtrtpou . . . “I Cor. 13:13 is always quoted in this form 
by Clement, with an inserted &s underlining the character of the expression being an 
image .. .”’ (Molland, art. cit., p. 69, n. 1). 
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... And by reflection and direct vision, those among the Greeks who 
have philosophized accurately, see God. For such, through our weakness, 
are our true views, as images are seen in the water, and as we see things 
through pellucid and transparent bodies . 


Here four alternatives are quoted by Clement. According to the 
first, the Greek discovery of truth was accidental—an accident 
however not unforeseen and therefore not unintended by Pro- 
vidence.'** The second suggests a general or a natural revelation— 
on the lines of the natural knowledge of God which St. Paul attri- 
butes to all men.’*’ The third would raise the philosophers to the 
status of prophets—analogous to those of the Jews.1** The fourth, 
as is convincingly argued'** by Molland, refers not to “truths 
. . . iN appearance”, as it has been translated, but to the Platonic!®® 
notion of a reflection of eternal truth in the human mind—“an 
imperfect, vague, unclear, yet true vision’”’.1®° 

What is less convincing is Molland’s suggestion that Clement 
opts for this fourth solution.’® Later on in the Stromata Clement 
makes a suggestion which raises philosophy to a higher level 
still’**—by tracing its origin to a participated attribute of God, 
the “spirit of perception’’!®* which is said to have been given to the 
craftsmen in the Old Testament.'* And this is nothing else than 


158 Oux dmrpovéntos. “Clement thinks nobody will dispute this’ (Molland, art. cit., 
p. 66). For to deify chance “is the blasphemy of Epicurus”. On Epicurus, “‘the leader 
of Atheism” (Strom., 1.1, PG. 8.688) see e.g. Strom., 1.11 (PG. 8.748-749). 

187 Rom. 2:14; i.e., God is the ultimate source here too—‘‘let us investigate who is 
its father, and the author of that righteousness which is perceived in the distribution 
of this ‘common intellect’ in all mankind’”—Molland’s correction of the Ante-Nicene 
translation of “the somewhat enigmatic words”: tis 6 toWtou tari . . . oxoTricapev. 

188 “TIhoavapdunais and ouvexgeéavnois are two explanations which are parallel 
The translators have made things too difficult by taking cuvexpavnois as an explanation of 
Tpoavagpavnois” (Molland, loc. cit.). Molland translates the terms respectively as “a 
pronunciation of statements coincident with ours’’, and “a previous proclamation.” 
The term ouvexpavnois “hints either at the simultaneousness of Greek philosophy and 
mye x! prophecy or at its coincidence in contents with the divine revelation” (Molland, 
oc. cit.). 

1588 Tt is worth noting that in Strom., 1.17 (PG. 8.801), when Clement speaks of 
those who are wise (only) “in appearance’’, he calls them tows Soxr\ce1 cogous. 

159 See e.g. Rep., 6.510, 7.532. 

16° Molland, art. cit., p. 161. Camelot, art. cit., p. 546 had already so interpreted the 
passage. Clement compares the Platonic idea with the image of St. Paul. “The divine 
Apostle writes this ‘respecting us’ (¢9’ {uav). In this connection ‘we’ must mean ‘we human 
beings’ not ‘we Christians’ as distinct from other men” (Molland, art. cit., p. 69). 

161 Art. cit., pp. 66, 69. 

462 One of Molland’s arguments is that “the three first alternatives form a climax, 
and we expect to find a still higher view of philosophy in the following alternative . . .” 
(art. cit., p. 71). 

188 TyeHua dcnobfAcews. 

164 Exod. 28:3. (Strom., 6.17 (PG. 9.385) ). 
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Understanding,’ a faculty of the soul, capable of studying what 
exists . . .1°° And it extends not to the arts alone but to philosophy 
itself”. The divine skill is of many kinds, and it pervades the whole 
world under the forms and appellations of the various human 
activities.‘®’ In this divine and communicated phronesis philosophy 
is a sharer, “partaking of a more exquisite perception’”’.’® As a 
suggested origin for the truth contained in Greek philosophy it 
accords best with the general theocentric tendency of Clement to 
trace all knowledge to its ultimate unity in God—from Whom it is 
communicated to men through the agency of the Logos, the “‘teacher 
of all created beings”.’*® But it cannot be pressed in face of 
Clement’s own inconclusiveness and the unsystematic character of 
his work. “Clement is a most non-scholastic thinker who does not 
work with clear distinctions and sharply elaborated alternatives”.1”° 

The finality of the tentative explanations of the principle is of 
less importance than the principle itself—that “‘it is only possible 
to learn the truth either from God or from the children of God’’.17! 
“And should one say that it was through human understanding 
that philosophy was discovered by the Greeks, still I find the 
Scripture saying that understanding is sent by God”’.1”* 


DIRECTION OF HELLENISM: THE INCARNATE LOGOS 


Having established the unity and the divine origin of Hellenic 
truth Clement has yet to explain the purpose and significance of 
the distinct historical tradition of which it forms part.’ And here 
is revealed the advance of Clement on Justin, to which reference 


165 @pdvnois. In Greek philosophy, especially after Aristotle, the term was distin- 
guished from cogia as the practical from the theoretical—see e.g. Jaeger, Ursprung, 400; 
Aristotle, Eng. Tr., Oxford, 1934, pp. 82 ff.: Cicero, De Off., 1.43. But the Book of 
Wisdom, on which Clement elsewhere bases the same theocentric theory (see Strom., 
2.2, PG. 8.933; 6.11, PG. 9.313 uses both terms without clear definition—see F. W. 
Farrar, “The Wisdom of Solomon” on Wis. 6:15, in The Holy Bible: Apocrypha. 
Here ppdévnois is not merely practical—as is clear from the definition, and its equiparation 
with trvevpa alobicews. 

166 Auvapis wuxiis Sewpntixth Tdv dvtev. (Strom., 6.17, PG. 9.385). 

187 Strom., 6.17 (PG. 9.388). 

168 Thid.: Siagopwrtépas . . . aloftcews . . . peTaAaPotoa. 

169 See above p. 000. 

170 Molland, art. cit., p. 75. 

171 Strom., 6.15 (PG. 9.345). “*. . . auf welchem Wege die Philosophie . . . gekommen 
ist, ist ihm Nebensache. Die Hauptsache ist ihm ,dass Gott dahinter steht ...” 
(Wagner, art. cit., p. 239). 

172 Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.284). 

173 “Tl sentait le besoin de s’expliquer la raison d’étre de cette philosophie”’ (de Faye, 
op. cit., p. 161). Cf. Fliche & Martin, op. cit., II, p. 239; Camelot, “‘Les idées de Clément 
d’Alexandrie sur l'utilisation des sciences et de la littérature profane’, Recherches 
se. rel., XXI (1931), p. 39. 
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has already been made. For Justin, too, all truth is one in its origin. 
The seeds of truth in Hellenism are affirmed as scattered lights of 
the Christian Logos,—operative even outside the tradition which, 
KaTa MTponyoupuevov, represented the pre-history of Christianity, 
But this prima facie liberalism conceals a deeper denial of Hellenism. 
Secular history, as distinct from the fragmentary truth it contains, 
represents men under the sway of demons. Such elements of truth 
as it preserves are at best salvagings from the wreck of the Logos 
common to all men, at worst demonic perversions of the only 
real and original truth. The historical tradition to which those 
fragments belong exists by default and not by positive divine 
ordinance. The seeds of truth in Hellenism are not native to its 
soil, they have been blown from a stock that grows in another 
climate. For Clement on the other hand, the secular economy is 
truly an economy, with a unique function, a value proper to itself. 
It is the second line of the double economy in which all men are 
led on to the fullness of time and the fullness of truth in Christ. 
God’s care that men should come to the truth is no less universal 
in the theology of history that Clement constructs than it is in 
that of Justin;'* but for Clement it is truth contemporary with 
the capacity of the recipient, truth not eternal and final but trans- 
posed into the idiom of time, striking a balance between the past 
and the future, not leaving “without restraint’ those “unacquainted 
with the principles of the barbarian philosophy”, yet leading 
beyond itself to the fuller revelation that is to come. “‘For by a 
different process of advancement, both Greek and Barbarian, He 
leads to the perfection which is by faith’’.'”* Philosophy too was “a 
schoolmaster to bring the Hellenic mind, as the Law the Hebrews 
to Christ”.!”* It was “‘a preparation, paving the way for him who 
is perfected in Christ”. And like its prototype, the divine revelation 
KaT& Trponyoupevov, philosophy has been corrupted by the primor- 
dial sower of cockle among the wheat. “As in the barbarian 
philosophy, so also in the Hellenic, tares were sown by the proper 
husbandman of the tares; whence ... heresies grew up among us 


99177 


along with the productive wheat’’.!”? From those “‘tares”—“‘existing 


174 Cf. Strom., 6.6 (PG. 9.269): “One righteous man ... differs not, as righteous, 
from another . .. whether he be of the Law, or a Greek. For God is not only Lord 
of the Jews, but of all men. . .”’ Cf. Camelot, ““Clément et l'utilisation de la philosophie 
grecque”, Recherches sc. rel., XXI (1931), p. 549: “Clément est trop généreusement 
optimiste pour croire que Dieu se soit désintéressé des Gentils . . .”’. 

178 Strom., 7.2 (PG. 9.413). 

176 Strom., 1.5 (PG. 8.720). Cf. Gal. 3:24; de Faye, op. cit., pp. 161-162. 

177 Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.289); cf. Matt. 13:25 ff. 
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among the Greeks as spurious fruits of the divinely bestowed 
philosophy”, he singles out the “impiety and voluptuousness of 
Epicurus”’, the “voluptuous and selfish philosophy” which St. Paul 
reprobates as “the wisdom of this world’’!’® as a result of its 
teaching “the things of this world, and about it alone, and its 
consequent subjection . . . to those who rule here’’.1*° 

It is solely with a view to the Christian recapitulation that 
Providence instituted the double pedagogy of the Law and philo- 
sophy, parallel but temporary stages in the progress of history 
towards a fulfilment in which, when all partial economies have 
served their purpose, the whole race will be in-gathered in the 
universalism of a prepared plan now fully realized. “Rightly then, 
to the Jews belonged the Law, and to the Greeks philosophy,” 
but only “until the Advent’, for “‘after that came the universal 
calling to be a peculiar people of righteousness, through the teaching 
which flows from faith, brought together by one Lord, the only 
God of both Greeks and Barbarians ...”!*! Before the Gospel 
and the fullness of time there were the partial and transient pro- 
visions of the Law and the prophets for the Jews, of philosophy for 
the Greeks. Neither dispensation had its end in itself. The real 
function of both was to “fit the ears” of the recipients for the 
Gospel.'*? For both, though adequate to what may be called the 
contemporary theological age of humanity, were defective by 
reference to the future. Those who lived by the Law needed faith.'** 
Those who had lived by philosophy needed faith and freedom from 
idolatry.1** Both became anachronisms with the Incarnation.!* 
But they were not destroyed. They were taken up in a higher unity.!8° 
“Those of either race who have believed, are a ‘peculiar people’.’’!** 
“With the new people God has made a new covenant’’,!®’ distinct 
from and superior to both the covenants of the past: 


For what belonged to the Greeks and Jews is old. But we who worship 
Him in a new way, in the third form, are Christians. For clearly... He 


et Cor. 2%. 

18° Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.289). 

81 Strom., 6.17 (PG. 9.392). 

182 Strom., 6.6 (PG. 9.265). 

183 Tbid. 

184 Thid. 

85 Cf. Bardy, Clément d’ Alexandrie, p. 49: “Vhistoire de ’humanité se divise en deux 
périodes: avant et aprés I’Incarnation”. Mondésert, op. cit., p. 188, n. 3, quotes 
Westcott, Dict. of Christ. Biog., 1, 556: “‘This thought of the Incarnation as the crown 
and the consummation of the whole history of the world is perhaps that which is 
most characteristic of Clement’s office as an interpreter of the faith. . .”’. 

186 Strom., 1.18 (PG.’ 8.805). See Tit. 2:14. 

187 See Heb. 8:8-10. 
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showed that the one and only God was known by the Greeks in a Gentile 
way, by the Jews in a Jewish way, and in a new and spiritual way by us 
. . . Accordingly then, from the Hellenic training, and also from that of 
the Law, are gathered into the one race of the saved people those who 
accept faith: not that the three peoples are separated by time, so that 
one might suppose three natures, but trained in different Covenants of 
the one Lord. For . . . as God wished to save the Jews by giving them 
prophets, so also by raising up prophets of their own in their own tongue 
. . » He distinguished the most excellent of the Greeks from the common 
herd .. .™ 


The ultimate significance of Hellenism then is in relation to its 
historical context. A return to it now—no less than in the case of 
a return to Judaism—would be a return to the oto1yeia tou Kdopou, 1% 
to set up permanent spiritual residence in what was intended as a 
stage on the road to truth—otoiyemwtiKkhv tiva ovoav, xal 
TrpoTraiseiav ths GAnGeias.2% It would be a refusal to move with the 
progress of history, a standing still with an anachronism.!% 

But there are no ruins in the divine economy of history. There 
is nothing that fades. Its progress is not through abandonment but 
evolution. It is the husk, not the seed, that is left behind. Christianity 
transcends and supersedes, but not by rejecting anything that was 
once significant. To Hellenism as to Judaism the Christian revelation 
means fulfilment, not destruction. ““Though the wild olive be wild 
it crowns the Olympic victors’”’.!% The wild plant has more nutri- 
ment but less “power of secretion”. The cultivated olive “receives 
more nutriment from its growing in the wild one”, which in turn 
“gets accustomed, as it were, to secrete the nutriment, becoming 
thus assimilated to the fatness of the cultivated tree’’.1% So too 
the philosopher, “resembling the wild olive in having much that 


188 Strom., 6.5 (PG. 9.261). 

18° Cf. Harnack, op. cit., I, pp. 248 f: “The religious philosophy of history set forth 
by Clement of Alexandria rests entirely upon the view that those two nations, Greeks 
and Jews, were alike trained by God, but that they are now . . . to be raised into the 
higher unity of a third nation”. 

199 Col. 2:8 (Strom., 6.8, PG. 9.284). Cf. Strom., 6.15 (PG. 9.341), on the same text. 
Cf. also Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.289): otoryerotixt tis totiv 4 pepixn atin grAcgogia . . . 

191 Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.284). 

192 See Strom., 6.8 (PG. 9.288): Providence gave philosophy to the Greeks olov 

BiadhKny olxeiav . .. UmroPdbpav obcav Tijs Kata ypiotdv gidocogias Cf. Strom., 1.2 (PG. 
8.709): o Kat& mponyoupevov Adyov . . . Sic SE tov dxrd THs yvedoews KapTrdv Ayddv. 
“Aussi nous apparait-il que le critérium quand il s’agit de juger des réalites historiques, 
est avant tout un critérium chronologique. Une religion est fausse du fait, qu’elle est 
anachronique, qu’elle représente une étape révolue du plan de Dieu qui se realise en 
étapes successives” (Daniélou, Origine, p. 157). 

198 Strom., 6.15 (PG. 9.341)—an image from Rom. 11:17. 

1% The Greek text has ovvefopotoupévy ti mdthT. 
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is undigested,**® on account of his devotion to the search, his 
propensity to follow, and his eagerness to seize the fatness of the 
truth; if he gets besides the divine power, through faith, by being 
transplanted into the good and mild knowledge, like the wild olive, 
engrafted in the truly fair and merciful Logos, he both assimilates 
the nutriment that is supplied, and becomes a fair and good olive 
tree”. So far from there being a conflict between Hellenic and 
Christian, it is in Christianity that Hellenism comes to fulfilment: 
“For engrafting makes worthless shoots noble, and compels the 
barren to be fruitful by the art of culture and by gnostic skill’’.1* 

The point on which all history converges is the Incarnation. 
Seen from the nunc stans of eternity the Incarnation is the seed of 
temporal development. “‘There took place . . . a universal movement 
and translation through the economy of the Saviour’’.!® Such 
universal and cosmic consequences flow from the coming of the 
Logos that Clement takes 1 Pet. 3:19 according to the letter of a 
descent by Christ and the Apostles to preach the Gospel in Hades— 
He to the Hebrews, they to the Gentiles, “that is, those who had 
lived in righteousness according to the Law and philosophy”’.!* 
It was not fitting that those “‘whose life had been pre-eminent” in 
either economy should want salvation, “though found in another 
place’’.1°® “One righteous man ... differs not as righteous, from 
another righteous man, whether he be of the Law or a Greek. For 
God is not only Lord of the Jews, but of all men .. .”?°° “En tout 
cas il ne faut pas perdre de vue les grandes idées qui l’entrainent a 
cet excés: d’abord le Nouveau Testament, inauguré par L’Incar- 
nation, est l’accomplissement de l’Ancien ... Ce role, d’ailleurs, 
il le joue, également et toutes proportions gardées, a l’égard de la 
philosophie”’.? 

Despite the diversity of its forms then, history is one. The source 
of its unity is the Logos. The purpose of its progress is the Incar- 
nation of the Logos. 


... The covenant of salvation, reaching down to us from the foundation 
of the world .. . is one, though conceived as different in respect of gift. 
196 &retrrov (Strom., 6.15, PG. 9.341). 
1 


1% Thid. 

197 Strom., 6.6 (PG. 9.269): yéyovev &pa Tis KaBoAIKh Kivnots Kal peTa&Beois Korr& TH o1KOVoLiav 
ToU Lwrijpos. Cf. O. Cullmann, Christ and Time, pp. 19-20: “. . . From this mid-point all 
history is to be understood and judged . . . this fact . . . is the final meaning and the 
criterion of all history before and after it’’. 

188 Strom., 6.6 (PG. 9.268). 

199 Tid. 

20 Thid. (PG. 9.269). 

*1 Mondésert, Clém. d’Alex., p. 214. 
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For ... there is one unchangeable gift of salvation given by one God, 
through one Lord, benefiting in many ways. For which cause the middle 
wall which separated the Greek from the Jew is taken away.?™ in order 
that there might be a peculiar people. And so both meet in the unity of 
one faith;?°* and the selection out of both is one. 


THE LOGOS: PRINCIPLE OF THE PRE-CHRISTIAN PAST 


Hellenism by the terms of its own existence leads on to Chris- 
tianity. Christianity is heir to the past—but in a sense even more 
profound than is indicated by the figure of grafting. The past is 
Christian not only in direction and purpose but in the inner 
principle of its movement. The Christian Logos Incarnate is the 
pre-Christian soul of history, and the Revealer of truth. “Since the 
unoriginated Being is one, the Omnipotent God, one too is the 
First-Begotten ‘by whom all things were made, and without whom 
not one thing was made. . .’,2°° known as Wisdom to the prophets, 
... teacher of all men, Fellow-counsellor of God, who from the 
first foundation of the world, ‘in many ways and many times’,?% 
educates and perfects .. .”” From Him the true philosophy has its 
origin. From Him the Greeks too have received ‘“‘certain scintil- 
lations”.?°’ There is but one husbandman of the soil of humanity, 
who “from the beginning, from the foundation of the world, sowed 
nutritious seeds; He who in each age rained down the Lord, the 
Logos”’.*° It was the times and places of the recipients that “‘created 
the differences which exist’’.2°° The Logos is at the beginning and 
the end of the divine transactions with men. It was He who 
appeared to Moses in the Burning Bush, “when the almighty Lord 
of the universe began to legislate by the Logos’’.2!° The Bush was 


202 Eph. 2:14. 

203 Tbid. 4:13 (Strom., 6.13, PG. 9.328). 

204“In this fruitful, plastic and extremely valuable conception, Clement found a 
means of combining all that Hellenism, Hebraism, and Christianity could contribute 
to true religion . . .”” (Tollington, op. cit., I, p. 334). (Cit., I, 334). 

28 Jo. 1:3. 

2058 Prov. 8:30; cf. Strom., 7.2 (PG. 9.412). 

206 Heb. 1:1 (Strom., 6.7, PG. 9.280). 

207 Prot., 7 (PG. 8.184): tvavopara& tiva tod Adyou Tow Gtiou AaPdvtes “EAAnves, SAiya atta 
Tis GAnSéias EpdtyEavto. 

28 Strom., 1.7 (PG. 8.732). “C’est par ie Verbe que toute révélation nous vient: 
cette thése est sans cesse exposée par Clément”’ (Fliche & Martin, op. cit., II, p. 244). 
Lebreton, quoted in Fliche & Martin, loc. cit., finds in this an echo of Justin and of 
Irenaeus: “Il faut avoter toutefois que c’est Justin plus qu’Irénée qu’on reconnait ici, 
un Justin dont les vues se seraient élargies, et dont la philosophie serait plus mystique 
et plus ardente”. Cf. Tollington, op. cit., I, p. 338: “*... No one had seen the full 
measure of the potentialities of this doctrine for Christianity till Clement taught and 
wrote”’. 

209 Strom., 1.7 (PG. 8.732); See Matt. 13:3 ff. 

210 Paid., 2.8 (PG. 8.488). 
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a symbol of the thorns with which the Logos was to be crowned 
on His second coming. “On His departure from this world to the 
place whence He came, he repeated the beginning of his old descent, 
in order that the Logos, beheld at first in the bush, and afterwards 
taken up crowned by the thorn, might show the whole to be the 
work of one power, He himself being one, the Son of the Father, 
who is truly one, the beginning and the end of time’’.?!! 

The unification of all history and all truth in the Logos is not 
inconsistent with the diversity of Clement’s attempts to explain the 
medium through which the Logos communicates. One of Clement’s 
principles is that God works through secondary causes,”!* and 
even accidents are the ordinance of Providence.*!* As the agent of 
Providence, the universe is penetrated by the power of the Logos— 
“the true athlete crowned in the theatre of the whole universe”’.*!4 
The Son is “The power of God, as being the Father’s most ancient 
Logos before the production of all things, and His Wisdom. He is 
then properly called the Teacher of the beings formed by Him. 
Nor does He ever abandon care for man. . .”*45 He gave philosophy 
to the Greeks through the lower angels.”4* He is the Saviour not of 
some but of all men.”!? “, In proportion to the adaptation 
possessed by each, He has dispensed His magnificence both to 
Greeks and Barbarians”.*4* Alone He rules and presides, over- 
seeing all things.?!® “Being the Father’s power He easily prevails 
in what He wishes, leaving not even the minutest part of His 
administration®*° unattended to. For otherwise the whole would 
not have been well executed by Him’’.2*4 Nowhere did He leave 
unbelief to flourish. To the Jews He gave the Law, to the Greeks 
philosophy, preparing both by different economies for His own 


*11 Ibid. : & sy Kal téAos aidvos. Cf. the Hymn to Christ (PG. 8.681), aiwvoypats. On the 
aiav in Christian thought see Cullmann, op. cit., n. 45 ff. 

212 Strom., 6.16 (PG. 9.380). 

13 Strom., 1.19 (PG. 8.809). 

*14 Prot., 1 (PG. 8.53). 

*15 Strom., 7.2 (PG. 9.412). 

*16 Thid. (PG. 9.409). 

217 Ibid. 

218 Ibid. 

*19 Ibid. (PG. 9.412). 

220 Sioixnois —a Stoic term. See Wis. 8:1, and Farrar’s note (op. cit., ad loc.). 

221 Strom., 7.2 (PG. 9.412). On Clement’s concept of Providence see Strom., 6.17 
(PG. 9.388): ““God knows all things—not those only which exist, but those also which 
shall be. And foreknowing the particular movements He ‘surveys all things and hears 
all things’ (Jliad, 3.277) . . . and possesses from eternity the idea of each thing indivi- 
dually. And what applies to theatres, and to the parts of each object, in looking at, 
looking round, and taking in the whole in one view, applies also to God. For in one 
glance He views all things together and each thing by itself; but not all things kota thv 


TpoNyoupevny étrépeioiv.”” 
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Advent.**? And finally taking flesh Himself “He came to show 
man what was possible through obedience to the commandments”’.2°3 
In a word—‘Everything . . . which did not hinder a man’s choice 
from being free, He . . . rendered auxiliary to virtue, in order that 
there might be revealed somehow or other, even to those capable 
of seeing but dimly, the one ... God—from eternity to eternity 
saving by His Son”’.?*4 

So Christianity is heir to the past not simply by right of temporal 
succession. The past itself was an expression of that eternal Logos 
that has become incarnate in Christianity. Christ the Logos is the 
choreutes** of history, the paidagogos of truth. Despite the seeming 
divergence of Judaism and the Hellenic tradition, “au fond il n’y 
a... qu'une révélation, unique comme le Dieu qui en est 
l’auteur’’.*** The essential presupposition of a Christian-Hellenist 
rapprochement is the recognition of the universalism inherent in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, the uniqueness, originality and 
integrality of the Christian revelation, and the consequently imper- 
manent, subordinate, propaideutic capacity of all the other economies 
of history. There is one God, therefore one Providence at work in 
time. Therefore—‘‘La storia profana é nel Cristianesimo”’.?2’ 


CHRISTIAN FULLNESS 


Christianity then, coming with the fullness of time, possessing 
Truth in Person, supersedes the incompleteness and impermanence 
of Hellenism. “The Hellenic truth is distinct from that held by us 
... in... extent of knowledge, certainty of demonstration,?* 
divine power ... For we are taught of God, being instructed in 
the truly ‘sacred letters’??® by the Son of God”. The Greeks them- 
selves may think they have hit the truth perfectly, “but as we 
understand them, only partially”.2°° Not that what they know is 
untrue, but that it is inadequate. Revelation has not pushed back 


222 Strom., 7.2 (PG. 9.412). Cf. the Prayer to the Paedagogus (PG. 8.681)—1& 
SiBacKoAK® kal travernoxétra Ady. 

223 Strom., 7.2 (PG. 9.412). 

224 Ibid. (PG. 9.416). 

225 Prot., 9 (PG. 8.200). Cf. Paid., 1.8 (PG. 8.329): 6 té&v SdAwv tyeucdv Adyos. “In Christ 
time has reached its mid-point’ (Cullmann, op. cit., p. 93). 

226 Mondésert, Clém. d’ Alex., p. 209. 5 

227 Chiocchetta, op. cit., p. 87. Cf. Daniélou, “‘Christianisme et histoire’, Etudes, 
CCLIV (1947), p. 179. 

#28 “*Vielleicht redet Clemens hier in Erinnerung an Justins. Apol., 1, 20. . .”’ (Wagner, 
art. cit., p. 224, n. 1). 

2292 Tim. 3: ‘' In allusion to the so-called sacred books of the ancients (Strom., 
1.20, PG. 8.816 

23° Strom., 6. (PG. 9.277). 
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the limiting horizons that bound their view. “They know nothing 
more than this world’’.**! Lacking a window on the infinite they 
have not grasped truth in the round. Their vision is flat, two- 
dimensional, wanting perspective. “It is just like geometry which 
treats of measures and magnitudes and forms by drawing on plane 
surfaces”; like painting which “appears to take in the whole field 
of view”, but really consists of an illusion induced by a skilful 
use of a technique of lines and angles,”** so that “‘some objects 
seem to appear in the foreground, and others in the background” ,— 
all on a surface which itself is smooth and level. Such is the picture 
of truth presented by philosophy, in comparison with the fullness 
of the Christian revelation. 

The Christian completeness in its possession of truth is com- 
plementary to its finality in history—a necessary consequence of its 
possessing Him who is the “beginning and the end of time”, and 
the “teacher of all created beings”. The Incarnation is the key to 
history. The Christian revelation is the key to truth. It is the ultimate 
principle of all truth, wherever found—even outside the Christian 
revelation KaTt& trponyoupuevov. The only wisdom is that possessed 
by Christians—the wisdom that comes from God. On this “depend 
all the sources of wisdom which make conjectures at the truth’’.?% 
Even though the best among the Greeks believed in the same God 
as the Christians, “they had not learned by perfect knowledge that 
which was delivered by the Son’’.*54 The philosophers “are children, 
unless they have been made men by Christ’’.2°° They named God 
but did not know Him.?** Their speculations, in the words of 
Empedcles, “as passing over the tongue of the multitude, are 
poured out of mouths that know little of the whole’’.**’ As all 
animals breathe the air, in different ways and to different purposes, 
“so also a considerable number of people occupy themselves with 
the truth, or rather with discourse concerning the truth’.2°* In 
reality they say nothing about God, but explain Him in terms of 
their own feelings.*® They “spend life in seeking the probable, not 


*13 Tbid. 

232 Thid. : wevSoypdaqei Thv Syiv Tois Kata TreooPoAhy Taév StrtikGv ypaypdv onuelois ypopévn 
kata 1d texvixdv. Cf. Strom., 6.17 (PG. 9.381): “Philosophers have names and words, t& 
Tpdypora 6 tad fwiv; ibid., 6.8 (PG. 9.289), on the philosophy which teaches “the 
things of this world .. . alone . . . this fragmentary philosophy is very elementary . . .” 

*83 Strom., 6.18 (PG. 9.400). 

34 Strom., 6.5 (PG. 9.260). 

35 Strom., 1.11 (PG. 8.752). 

286 Strom., 6.17 (PG. 9.380). 

*87 Thid. 

238 Tbid. 

*39 Thid. 
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the true”.**° Such truth as they have attained is a Christian spark. 
“As art changes the light of the sun into fire by passing it through 
a glass full of water, so .. . philosophy, catching a spark from the 
divine Scripture, is visible in a few’’.**! It is a fragment from the 
Logos in whom alone truth is integral. Only as restored in the unity 
of the Christian Logos does it become integral again. Truth, that is 
one where error has ten-thousand by-ways, has been torn into 
pieces like the limbs of Pentheus. Only in Christ is it possible to 
see the mutual relations of the fragments which, “though appearing 
unlike one another correspond in their origin and with the truth 
as a whole”.*** The truth of Greek philosophy being partial, ‘the 
real truth, like the sun glancing on the colours both black and white, 
shows what like each of them is”.2“* Truth, one, and comprehensive 
as eternity, collects its seeds from wherever they have fallen.* 
The Logos is the Truth,*** by whose light the particles are illum- 
inated. Only in Him is there finality.247 “One speaks in one way 
of the truth, in another way the truth interprets itself. The guessing 
at truth is one thing, and truth itself is another. Resemblance is 
one thing, the thing itself is another’’.24* 
THOMAS FINAN 


240 Thid.: 1o midavov . . . oF Td GANPEs 

241 Tbid. 

*42 Strom., 1.13 (PG. 8.756). This is the basis of Clement’s eclecticism: Not. 
the Stoic, or the Platonic, or the Epicurean, or the Aristotelian, but no MORE has been 
well said by each of those sects ... this eclectic whole I call philosophy. But such 
conclusions of human reasonings as men have cut away and falsified I would never 
call divine”. Cf. Strom., 1.1 (PG. 8.693), on Hellenic philosophy—*the whole of which 
like nuts, is not eatable”’. See de Faye, op. cit., pp. 161 ff. 

*43 Strom., 6.10 (PG. 9.304). 

#44 Strom., 1.13 (PG. 8.756). 

*45 Jo. 14:6. 

*46 Strom., 1.13 (PG. 8.756). 

**” Despite Clement’s sympathy with Hellenism, “tout ce passé est bien loin de lui; 
il a été saisi par une force nouvelle, qui le port plus loin, plus haut’’ (Fliche & Martin, 
op. cit., II, p. 243). 

a0 Strom., 1.7 (PG. 8.733). Cf. Justin, 2 Apol., “And already the apostle, by 
saying, ‘After the rudiments of this world, and not ii Christ’ (Col. 2:8), makes the 
asseveration that the Hellenic teaching is elementary, and that of Christ perfect . 
(Strom., 6.15, PG. 9.341). 





























IF ADAM HAD NOT SINNED... 


St. Thomas’s theology of original justice and original sin con- 
ceives the original gifts as an accident to our specific nature,! now 
lost by Adam’s sin on account of its dependence on his sanctifying 
grace, and sees in the privation of original justice the essence of the 
sin of our race.? This teaching may draw a striking confirmation 
from what would have happened, on the principles on which that 
theology is built, if Adam had not sinned. Is this an empty specu- 
lation on futuribilia—events which will never be? It is true that 
what would have happened had Adam not sinned will never be. 
The state of mankind that would have been had our first parent 
passed on to his posterity original justice instead of original sin 
will never be a reality, nor shall we ever know what our world 
would have looked like. Yet, the consideration of what would 
have followed, according to St. Thomas’s theology of the beginnings 
of mankind, if Adam had stayed in grace can throw a definite light 
on our present situation. That futuribilis and never-to-be state is 
as it were the positive photo-print of what now exists as the negative, 
namely, our fallen state or state of deprivation of original justice. 
To that extent the following considerations should serve to illustrate 
the meaning of our present human condition. 


ORIGINAL JUSTICE TRANSMITTED 


If Adam had not sinned, he would have passed on to his children, 
by way of natural generation, the gifts of original justice, that is, 
the accident to our specific nature which was a preternatural 
proprium superadded by God’s gift and not flowing from the 
constituents of our nature. That is exactly what St. Thomas means 
by saying that original justice was an accident to the nature of the 
species: it was to be transmitted together with nature by normal 
generation.? All of Adam’s children then would have been born in 
the state of grace and with the preternatural gifts of immortality and 
integrity. 


Cf. S. Theol., 1, 100, 1. 

* Loc. cit.; cf. ibid., I-IT, 81, 3. 

3S. Theol., 1, 100, 1: ““quaecumque accidentia consequuntur naturam speciei, in his 
necesse est quod filii parentibus similentur”. 
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This basic fact about original justice entails a consequence that 
is the key concept in the study of our innocent or non-fallen nature. 
This is the point: by the very fact that Adam, fountainhead of 
nature and of grace, passed on to his posterity both nature and 
super-nature by natural generation, original justice or the preter- 
natural accident to our specific nature was linked to nature 
definitively." Why is that so? St. Thomas did not explain the reason, 
nor perhaps explicitly state the fact (he may even, in one place, 
seem to deny it)? but this consequence is implied in his idea of 
original justice as accident to the nature of the species. 

This idea supposes that the accident of original justice is of 
necessity to be found in all (or in none) of the individuals of the 
species, on the principle: what belongs to the nature of a species, 
must be found in the same manner in all that are of the same 
species.* But then we must say: as long as Adam held in himself 
(with his helpmate Eve) the whole of the specific nature, it lay within 
his power to preserve or to lose original justice for our nature. 
Because original justice was, by God’s gift, the effect of sanctifying 
grace,‘ his keeping or rejecting sanctifying grace was decisive for 
the permanence or the loss of original justice. But once human 
nature existed outside Adam, namely, in his posterity, and existed 
in them together with its preternatural specific accident (original 
justice), then Adam’s will had no longer any command over this 
proprium of the nature: its existence in his children was no longer 
dependent on his free act, which did command the presence or loss 
of sanctifying grace and of original justice in himself. Then it also 
follows that God’s disposition which attached original justice to 
the nature of our species takes effect in such a manner as no longer 
to be conditioned by Adam’s will. The proprium of the specific 
nature must then of necessity be found in all who share the nature; 
it cannot be found in some and not be found in others;5 it is there- 
fore definitively connected with nature. So it is that the act of the 
fountain-head of nature and super-nature in transmitting nature 
and original justice by generation, of its very essence, once for all 
fixes in nature the God-given preternatural accident of original 
justice. That seems to be the inevitable consequence of St. Thomas’s 
concept of original justice. Generation, he further says, is an act 


1 We say definitively and not inamissibly, because it could be rendered ineffective by 
personal sins, as will be explained below, and so “practically” be lost in fact. 

2 Cf. De Malo, 5, 4 ad 8. 

3S. Theol., Suppl., 75, 2: “ea quorum ratio sumitur ex natura speciei, oportet 
similiter inveniri in omnibus quae sunt eiusdem speciei’’. 

* S. Theol., 1, 95, 1. 

5 Cf. S. Theol., Suppl., 75, 2 (already quoted). 
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of nature,’ and its transmits nature with all that belongs to the 
specific nature.? Henceforth then all children of Adam would have 
been born in the state of orginal justice—just as now they have all 
to be born in original sin. 

What this involves for them we shall say presently. But first we 
should note a consequence of what was just said in the case of 
Adam himself. If it is correct to say that original justice would 
henceforth have been attached to nature definitively, then Adam’s 
act of generation would also have reacted on himself. In him also 
original justice as a gift to nature would have been definitively 
connected with nature as its preternatural proprium (not so, of 
course, sanctifying grace which is a gift to the person and would 
have continued to depend on his personal acts and dispositions). 
He would have become the father of a privileged race, and he 
himself would have been the first and model of all. The reason 
for saying so is, as was just said, that the specific nature is of 
necessity the same in all; if it exists in his posterity together with 
original justice (its necessary concomitant as specific proprium), then 
it cannot but exist also in the same manner in Adam himself. 

Adam, however, would not, after having children in the state of 
original justice, have been confirmed in grace,* nor would he have 
been so, supposing he had overcome the temptation in paradise. 
St. Thomas rejects the contrary opinion proposed by some after 
St. Anselm. And he explains the reason: as long as Adam could 
die or not die, he could also sin or not sin. Only the vision of God, 
which would entail the end of generation as well, would have made 
him impeccable. Till then he was still a pilgrim, and as such liable 
to man’s inherent peccability. He could have sinned even gravely. 
If he did, he would by his sin have lost sanctifying grace, but not 
the gift of nature, the preternatural accident of the nature of the 
species which was now connected with nature definitively. This sin 
of his, therefore, would not have originated a sin in his posterity— 
no more than now, as St. Thomas teaches, his other eventual sins 
after the first do so.5 Just as after the fall and his eventual repen- 
tance, Adam did recover sanctifying grace but not the preternatural 
gifts of original justice,® and did transmit original sin to his 
posterity even when he himself was in the state of grace,’ so also 


1Cf. De Malo, 4, 6 ad 10: “per actum generationis, qui est actus naturae”’. 
Cf. S. Theol., 1, 100, 1 (already quoted). 

Cf. ibid., I, 100, 2. 

Cf. Quodlib., 5, 8. 

Cf. S. Theol., 1-II, 81, 2; Comp. Theol., c. 197. 

Cf. Comp. Theol., c. 198. 

Cf. Comp. Theol., loc. cit.; S. Theol., I-II, 81, 3 ad 2; De Malo, 4, 6 ad 4. 
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he would then (if he sinned after having children in the state of 
original justice) have transmitted original justice to his further 
posterity though he himself was in a state of sin. The reason for 
saying so is that generation is the act of nature, and not of the 
person as such; it is the state of the nature in Adam, not the state 
of the person, which determines the manner or state of the nature 
transmitted in generation. 

What this state of sin in a nature adorned with the preternatural 
accident of original justice means—the person being in sin and the 
nature in justice, which is the exact reverse of the state (in the present 
order) of repentent Adam or of the baptized in whom the person 
is in grace and nature still unregenerate—we shall say presently. 
It seems, however, a necessary consequence of a theology of original 
justice as accident to the specific nature. And it supposes that the 
necessary connection between sanctifying grace and the preter- 
natural gifts of original justice’ is in a way broken. It should not 
be too difficult to see how this could and should have been so. 
That connection, by which sanctifying grace is the cause of the 
preternatural harmony in nature and this harmony in turn the 
disposition of nature for sanctifying grace in the person, obtains 
only in the case in which nature and supernature exist on a social 
pattern or in such manner that they are to be transmitted together 
by normal generation,? not otherwise. Sanctifying grace can exist 
in man without the preternatural harmony of nature when it is 
given in answer to the disposition of the person and not to the 
disposition of nature—such is the case in repentant Adam, or any 
repentant sinner.* The preternatural harmony of nature, on the 
other hand, can persist even when grace happens to be lost by a 
personal act, then, namely, when this personal act has no effect 
even in an indirect and accidental manner on nature as such—and 
such is the case of Adam’s sin following on the generation of 
children in original justice by which the preternatural harmony was 
definitively established in the specific nature. 

But if this is acceptable, then we must also say that the preter- 
natural harmony of nature which remains in sinful Adam is no 
longer the material element of the state of original justice* (since 
this state no longer exists in the absence of sanctifying grace), 
no more than concupiscence which remains in repentant Adam or 


1Cf. S. Theol., 1, 95, 1. 
2 Cf. ibid., I-II, 100, 1. 
3 Cf. Comp. Theol., c. 198. 
“Cf. S. Theol., I, 95, 1. 
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in the baptized is the material element of the sin of nature or of 
original sin: in them concupiscence remains only as the penal 
effect of sin. In the same way, the preternatural harmony of nature 
remaining in Adam would have been the gratuitous effect of his 
first sanctifying grace but no longer part of original justice which 
no longer existed in him. What that state concretely means, we 
shall say presently. 


ORIGINAL JUSTICE IN ADAM’S CHILDREN 


If Adam had not sinned—or sinned only after having by genera- 
tion transmitted to his children both nature and super-nature— 
his children would have inherited from him a nature disposed for 
sanctifying grace which God then would have infused. They would 
have been born in the state of original justice but not, St. Thomas 
says, confirmed in grace. Both these points require close inspec- 
tion: their original justice, their non-confirmation in grace. 

Let us begin with the second, their non-confirmation in grace. 
St. Thomas in keeping with his above-mentioned teaching on 
Adam’s own non-confirmation in grace after the first temptation, 
rejects also the opinion of some of his contemporaries? that 
Adam’s children born to him in the state of original sin would have 
come into this world not only in the state of grace but confirmed 
in grace. No, he says, they could not inherit from Adam a greater 
perfection that he himself had. If he was not confirmed in grace, 
neither would his children have been so confirmed. 

This state of Adam’s children implies therefore (as for Adam) 
that they could sin. And so we have to consider what original 
justice would have meant in those who did not sin, and then in 
those who eventually did sin gravely and lose sanctifying grace. 

First of all, in those who did not by sinning upset original justice 
in themselves, sanctifying grace would have existed together with 
the perternatural gifts of integrity and immortality. The first of these 
gifts, affecting directly the moral life, though not excluding the 
possibility of sinning, yet excluded the connatural inclination to evil 
which is concupiscence. This means that for them avoiding evil 
and doing good would have been easy; it would not have demanded 
the watchfulness and effort which it does demand now in fallen 
men. It would therefore have been easy for these children of Adam 
to presevere in grace till the end. All the more so since, it is well 


1 Tbid., I, 100, 2. 
*Cf. De Malo, 5, 4 ad 8. 
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to recall, helps of actual graces would not have been withheld 
from them;! no doubt these helps would not be less than those 
now given to fallen men. 

The second of the preternatural gifts, that of immortality (and 
impassibility) fixed definitively in the specific nature—and to that 
extent, as will appear below, not dependent on sanctifying grace 
for its existence—was yet indirectly dependent on grace for its 
effectiveness. The point is of importance. The gift of immortality, 
in fact, whether in Adam or in his children, meant (as long as they 
were in the pilgrim state), not the impossibility of dying but the 
possibility of not dying depending on their free submission to God 
or on their avoiding grave sin.? In those therefore who would have 
avoided grave sin and persevered in the state of grace till the end 
of their stay on earth, the gift of immortality would actually have 
excluded death; it would, when they reached the end of their 
pilgrim state and were granted the bliss of the beatific vision, 
have been transfigured into the impossibility of dying, their bodies 
then being spiritualized no less than their minds.* 

Similarly, the gift of impassibility meant that they could not 
and would not have been subject to suffering and physical misery 
except through their own fault (for this also was not the impos- 
sibility of suffering but the possibility of not suffering).4 We do 
better not to try to imagine what this preservation would have 
meant in the concrete, for it is well nigh impossible for us to realize 
what the sort of earthly paradise which was to be the life-setting 
of these privileged children of Adam would have been.® But it 
seems safe to say that this gift also would, at the end of their pil- 
grimage, have been transformed into the impossibility of suffering, 
such as we know will be one of the gifts of the gloriously risen 
bodies. 

If these just children of Adam would have had children of their 
own (for natural generation would have had its course,® since 
grace does not destroy but rather perfects nature), these in turn 
would have come into this world in the same state of original 
justice as their parents: in the state of grace, with the preternatural 
gifts of integrity and immortality-impassibility, but not confirmed 
in grace. The history of the human race, persevering in the state of 


1Cf. S. Theol., I, 100, 2 ad 1: “... propter divinam providentiam .. .” 
* Cf. ibid., I, 97, 1. 

3 Cf. ibid., I, 100, 2. 

* Cf. ibid., I, 97, 2. 

5 Cf. ibid., I, 102. 

* Cf. ibid., I, 98. 
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innocence, would have taken its natural course, but free from the 
physical and moral miseries which are the lot of fallen mankind. 


IF ADAM’S CHILDREN SINNED ? 


Adam’s children, in the state of original justice and innocence, 
were not impeccable. It could and no doubt would have happened 
that some sinned—how many, we are left to guess, though St. 
Thomas would no doubt prompt us to say the lesser number 
(because sin as such is against nature and what is not in keeping 
with nature is not regularly found in the great number).! The just 
would have outnumbered the sinners (in contrast with the present 
state of fallen mankind where it is perhaps rather the reverse). 
How must we conceive the state of these sinners and of their 
eventual posterity? 

If some of Adam’s children sinned gravely, they would of course 
have lost sanctifying grace but unlike Adam not the preternatural 
gifts or proprium of nature which was fixed in the specific nature 
definitively. This seems to follow necessarily from the above. Yet 
we must note the exact meaning of this permanence of the preter- 
natural gifts in these sinners. For the absence of sanctifying grace 
makes a substantial difference for the very reality of the gifts of 
integrity and immortality-impassibility. To consider first the gift of 
integrity: the preternatural harmony of nature by which the senses 
were subordinate to reason and the lower reason to the higher,? 
is in the wilful absence of sanctifying grace far less perfect than it 
was in the state of grace. The voluntary disposition of the person 
here contradicts the disposition of the nature and as it were pulls 
in the opposite direction. While the disposition of nature means 
freedom from concupiscence, the voluntary disposition of the 
person follows disorderly concupiscence: the sinful children of 
Adam, in the state of nature’s innocence, deliberately disturb or go 
against the God-given harmony of their nature—they can do so 
because they are free. Their situation is the exact reverse of that in 
the baptized and justified in our present state. In these, despite the 
presence of concupiscence, the voluntary disposition of the person, 
with sanctifying grace and the virtues, is according to the pattern 
of the original right order and their personal endeavour aims as it 
were at rebuilding that right order;? in the sinners with a non- 


1Cf. ibid., I-II, 71, 2: what is natural “‘est ut in pluribus”; what is not “ut in 
paucioribus’’. 

"Ct. ibid. 1, 95, 1. 

_ our article “Reparation of our Fallen Nature”, The Thomist, XXIII (1960), 
n. 32. 
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fallen nature the personal effort tends to undo the orderly harmony 
of nature: they as it were by their personal sins create in themselves 
a self-made concupiscence. This means therefore that the preter- 
natural gift of immunity from concupiscence is in them rendered 
ineffective by the contrary endeavour of their personal activity. 
If at all times that gift left the possibility of sin,'! in this case it 
goes together with a sort of inclination to sin in the person. This 
shows how the gift of integrity is so to speak growing ever less 
perfect or effective—much as in the reverse case of the justified in 
our present state, concupiscence loses ever more of its harming 
effects on the life of grace as they grow in grace and virtue. 

How must we conceive the gifts of immortality and impassibility 
in sinners in this state of innocent nature? In Adam these gifts 
involved the possibility of not dying and suffering depending on 
his perseverance in grace: he could keep free from death and 
suffering if he did not sin.? But by sinning he lost the gifts. In his 
descendants also the gifts did not mean impossibility of death 
and suffering but only possibility of not dying and suffering if they 
did not sin. Yet, their case was different from that of Adam, the 
fountain-head of nature and grace. Because the gifts were in them 
the accident to the specific nature definitively fixed to it after nature’s 
dispersion through generation, and their sin was a sin of persons 
only, and not as that of Adam a sin of nature as well, their sin did 
not take away from their nature the gifts of immortality and (in a 
certain and real sense) of impassibility; these gifts would have 
coexisted in them with the state of sin—as they actually will do in 
the lost after the resurrection. This means that, as far as in them 
lies, they refuse those preternatural gifts of their nature, and of their 
own wills chose the opposites to those gifts. Accordingly, not only 
are these gifts of nature, immortality and impassibility, less perfect 
in them because they exist in isolation from sanctifying grace, but 
they exist together with their contraries in the persons of the sinners 
who chose death and suffering in preference to freedom from 
these connatural miseries of human nature. 

Were they then actually to die and to suffer? Yes, they were. 
The preternatural hold of the soul over the body which was the 
essence of the gifts of immortality and impassibility® did not 


‘Cf. S. Theol., 1, 100, 2. 

? Cf. ibid., I, 96, 1 ad 2. 

Cf. ibid., I, 95, 1. The coexistence of the gifts of immortality and impassibility 
with actual suffering and death may at first sight seem strange. This impression should 
vanish if we remember what these gifts meant, namely, not impossibility of suffering 
and dying, but possibility of not suffering and dying. In fact the coexistence means 
nothing else than this: if these sinners happen to suffer and to die, the reason of their 
suffering and death does not lie with their specific nature (as far as this goes, they 
could and should not die and suffer), but in their own wills and their personal sinful acts. 
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exclude, as we have said already, the possibility of death and 
suffering. If therefore sinners wilfully chose death and suffering, 
they would have been granted their choice: despite the preter- 
natural gifts which their nature was never to lose, they of their 
own choice would have been subject to death and suffering. How 
this would have worked out in the concrete, we are left to guess. 
We can only say that suffering was possible, despite the gift of 
impassibility in their nature (that is the possibility of avoiding it), 
because they wilfully upset the harmony of nature as far as they 
could by their personal acts. The two, gift of impassibility and 
actual suffering, therefore, go together, the first arising from and 
existing in their specific nature, but by their personal deeds made 
ineffective to preserve their individual nature or person from 
suffering (just as human nature does not cease to be rational in the 
insane). The analogy of the pass-over of the just in the state of 
innocence from this life to the life of immortailty' allows us to 
envisage how the sinners’ anticipation of death in sin and suffering 
and finally their actual dying would have meant for them entrance 
into a second death. There also, the gifts of nature though greatly 
changed for worse by sin would not have been lost, they would 
have continued to exist (as they actually do in the lost after the 
resurrection)? as the indestructibility of the sinner’s nature, not for 
their reward but for their punishment. 

One more point may be made concerning these sinful children 
of Adam in the state of innocent nature. If they were to have 
children of their own, would these come into this world with or 
without sanctifying grace and the preternatural gifts? If what was 
said above is acceptable, and if Adam’s children, despite their state 
of sin and loss of sanctifying grace, kept the preternatural proprium 
of their specific nature, then we must say that they would have 
passed on to their children a nature endowed with this preter- 
natural disposition for grace; God then, in answer to this call of 
the specific nature, would have infused sanctifying grace. Though 
sinners themselves, they would have brought into this world 
children in the state of grace—again, this is the exact reverse of 
what happens in our present condition: Christian parents in the 
state of grace beget children in the state of original sin. The con- 
clusion is inescapable, despite the one text of St. Thomas to the 
contrary, in which he says that in the state of innocent nature the 


1Cf. De Malo, 5, 4 ad 8; S. Theol., I, 100, 2. 
2 Cf. ibid., Suppl., 75, 2. 
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children of sinners would have died because of original sin. The 
answer to the difficulty arising from this text may be left to the 
guess of the reader. 


IF ADAM’S SINFUL CHILDREN REPENTED ? 


If Adam’s children happened to sin gravely, they could of course 
also have left this world and died in a state of sin. It could also 
have been otherwise. It lies in the nature of sin, while man is in 
the pilgrim state, that it is not beyond remedy.? No decision of 
pilgrims is irreversible, though the actual reversal requires the 
help of grace. Consequently, there is no reason to say that it would 
have been different for sinners in the state of innocent nature. 
They could have repented. What then if they did repent? 

If these sinners repented of their sin, they would of course have 
recovered sanctifying grace. They had not to recover the preter- 
natural gifts of nature which they never lost. The recovery of grace 
would have meant that they were so to speak restored to original 
justice, the preternatural gifts being now again perfected by sanctify- 
ing grace, and this in turn as it were stabilized by the harmony of 
nature (without of course being inamissible). Yet, it would seem 
that their state after repentance and recovery of grace would never 
be exactly the same as their state before sin. Of them also it must 
be said that repentance does not undo the fact of lost innocence: 
forgiven sinners are different from the innocent who never sinned. 
And this state may therefore involve remnants of sin in the shape 
of some traces of the self-made concupiscence mentioned above, 
and also of the self-chosen suffering which they could and did 
draw upon themselves despite the gift of impassibility in their 
nature. Perhaps we could say that these very remnants of sin would 


1 De Malo, 5, 4 ad 8. 

*Some may ask the question: When any of Adam’s posterity sinned grievously, 
would there have been need of the Incarnation-Redemption for them to obtain 
forgiveness ? On the principles of St. Thomas’s theology of the fall and the Redemption, 
as explained in the Compendium Theologiae, 198-200, one would apparently have to 
give a negative answer. St. Thomas concludes to the “necessity” of the Incarnation 
for the immanent reparation of man’s fall from the fact that Adam’s sin was not only 
a sin of the person but also a sin of nature. For that reason no simple individual of 
the species could repair it. Adam’s repentance did not and could not have an effect 
on the whole of nature; only a divine Person Incarnate could affect nature directly 
(Adam’s sin did so “per accidens”’, because he happened to be the first). But the sins 
of Adam’s children in the state of innocent nature would not have been sins of nature 
but only personal sins, as they would not have caused any loss of “the specific accident 
of nature”. So the remedy for personal sin which is repentance, helped and elevated 
by grace, would have been sufficient. Perhaps this may help us to see something more 
of the meaning of the Church’s exclamation “O felix culpa’’. 

* Cf. our article “Repentance of Forgiven Sins”, Cross and Crown, II (1950), 338; 
S. Theol., ill, 89, 3. 
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serve as a means of repairing their sin completely, after the manner 
in which now satisfaction can be made for sin by the voluntary 
acceptance of the temporal punishments owing for them after they 
have been forgiven.! This would then come to mean that the 
restoration of these sinners to original justice would not have been 
complete till they made full satisfaction for their sins. This, however, 
should not be impossible with the help of grace, all the more so as 
they remain immune from the moral misery (inherent in our specific 
nature) by the gift of integrity and so are in a better position than 
we are now to make this complete satisfaction. 

If then their restoration to original justice has been completed 
or nearly completed before their time of departure from this world, 
they would share the destiny of the just who never sinned and 
entered upon glory.” They would not, it would seem on the strength 
of what was said above, have had to pass through death, because 
they would not have been in a state of sin or of wilful choice of 
death at the completion of their stay on earth. The most that could 
be said is that their pass-over from their state of original justice on 
earth to the state of immortal life in glory would be somehow 
different from that of the just who never sinned; it would have 
involved some sort of purgatory, especially when satisfaction would 
not have been altogether complete—some cleansing or remaking 
of the scars of sin if any such was still needed. 

Accordingly, also in the case of repentant sinners in the state of 
innocent nature, St. Thomas’s theology of original justice and 
original sin provides a plausible conception of their state and destiny. 

P. De Letter, S.J. 


* Cf. “Theology of Satisfaction’’, The Thomist, XXI (1958), 10 f. 
* Cf. above, p. 120 f. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Many Are Called But Few Are Chosen 


These words occur twice in the traditional text of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
In 22:14 their authenticity is not questioned but in 20:16 they are treated 
by some, both editors and commentators, as an interpolation; and the 
interpolation is said to derive from the later passage. A. Plummer gives 
two reasons. The words, he writes, are omitted in the best texts and “they 
have no point here with reference either to the parable or to what follows”! 
M.-J. Lagrange, however, in his commentary on this Gospel, is not con- 
vinced and leaves the question open. The manuscript evidence for 
omission, he points out, is too exclusively Egyptian and has against it all 
other witnesses as well as Origen.? It may be added that manuscripts 
regarded as the best cannot be treated as impeccable; and though inter- 
polations must be reckoned with, faulty omissions are also possible. 
Westcott and Hort set the example of almost implicit reliance on the 
Vatican codex (B) but later generations of textual critics do not share the 
same confidence. And the authority of the early Old Latin versions, 
which have the impugned words in 20:16, has today received wider 
recognition. 

The second reason also requires examination. The statement that the 
sentence in 20:16 is an interpolation from 22:14 and has no meaning in 
the former context presupposes that the meaning must be the same in 
both places. This, however, is neither obvious nor necessary; and it 
really means that if in 20:16 the words have not the meaning attributed 
to them in 22:14, they can have no meaning. But words take their meaning 
from their context and must be examined in their context. A reminder, 
moreover, is in place that we are unlikely to arrive at correct conclusions 
if we base our judgements on modern, western standards of thought and 
writing. Our texts are ancient and oriental. There is, besides, grave 
danger in approaching these texts with preconceived ideas as to the 
meaning words may have. This is especially the case with the word 
éxAextos—‘‘chosen’’, “elect’’, but literally “picked out’’. It will therefore 
be well first of all to recall the Old Testament usage of the corresponding 
Hebrew word bahar. For it is in the Old Testament that are found the 
roots of so many New Testament conceptions. 

God chose men for special positions and work. He chose Saul to be 
king (1 Sam. 10:26). Had Saul been faithful, his election to the kingship 


1A. Plummer, An Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to S. Matthew 
London, 1909, p. 274. P 
2 M.-J. Lagrange, O.P., Evangile selon Saint Matthieu, Paris, 1948°, p. 390. 
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would have been permanent both for himself and his heirs, but on 
account of his disobedience he was rejected by God (1 Sam. 13:13 f). 
David too was chosen by God to be king (2 Sam. 6:21: 1 Kg. 8:16); and 
so God speaks of him as “‘my elect” or “my chosen one” (Ps. 88 (89): 4). 
So too Moses is spoken of in the same way (Ps. 105 (106): 23). But the 
example of Saul shows that the election would not have been permanent 
if a fitting response had been lacking. The people of Israel was chosen 
by God out of all nations to be His special possession (Deut. 7:6, 7). 
This was affirmed again by St. Paul in the synagogue at Antioch in 
Pisidia (Acts 13:17). And the members of the nation are therefore called 
“His elect” or “His chosen ones” (1 Par. 16:13; Ps. 104(105):6) and 
“Thy elect” (Ps. 105 (106):5). But this divine choice of the nation was 
no guarantee that individual members would always continue to enjoy 
its special privileges. On the contrary, those guilty of serious transgressions 
of the divine law were to be cut off from the people (Exod. 12:19; Num. 
19:13, etc.). 

In the New Testament we find exactly the same expressions. Men are 
chosen for a particular function or work. Christ chose the twelve Apostles 
(Lk. 6:13; Jo. 6:70: Acts 1:2). But, as in the case of Saul, one did not 
prove faithful and lost the high office allotted to him (Acts 1:25). God 
always requires the co-operation of man with His divine purpose. On 
Peter fell a second choice to be the first to preach the good tidings to the 
Gentiles (Acts 15:7). And the heir of the promises made to the nation 
Israel was the Church of Christ, which St. Paul therefore calls “‘the 
Israel of God” (Gal. 6:16). For, as St. Paul says, those who adhered to 
the Law were not the heirs of Abraham, but those who shared the faith 
of Abraham “who is the father of us all” (Rom. 4:14, 16). And again 
Paul tells the Galatians that if they are Christ’s then they are “‘the seed of 
Abraham” (3:29). For Christ is the seed of Abraham (Gal. 3:16), and the 
faithful are one with Him. They have put on Christ (Rom. 13:14; Gal. 
3:27). They are members of “His body which is the Church” (Col. 1:24). 
They are members of the body of which He is the head. For “‘He is the 
head of the body, (which is) the Church” (Col. 1:18). The Church is 
therefore (what the nation of Israel was in former times) God’s chosen 
possession. And as God chose ancient Israel, so also He chose the 
members of His Church (Mk. 13:20; James 2:5). They are His “elect” 
or “chosen ones” (1 Pet. 1:1). And as God does not act in time, the 
choice was “according to His foreknowledge” (1 Pet. 1:1), and was made 
“before the foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:4). But the divine choice 
could be rejected by sin. St. Paul addresses the Colossians as “elect of 
God, holy and beloved” (3:12). They had been chosen by God to be 
members of the Church; they had received forgiveness of sins and 
sanctifying grace in Baptism; and as holy they were the objects of God’s 
love. But the many references to sin in the Apostle’s letters show how 
clearly he understood the danger that his converts would lapse into grave 
faults and thereby lose the holiness that had been theirs. And just as they 
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could cease to be holy, so too, v.g. by apostasy, they could cease to be 
the “‘chosen ones” as members of the Church. But we are not left only 
to deductions of this kind. St. Paul (2 Tim. 2:10) writes that he endures 
his afflictions “‘on behalf of the elect that they too may attain the salvation 
which belongs to union with Christ Jesus, together with eternal glory”. 
He knew that election to membership of the Church did not carry with 
it an irrevocable right to the glory of the blessed. Election to the Faith 
and membership of the Church is not election to final salvation. 

Closely parallel as are the statements in the Old and the New Testaments 
about the election of Israel and the election of Christians, there is an 
important difference that should not be overlooked. The election of the 
individual Israelite was implicit in the election of the nation and did not 
depend in the first instance on his free acceptance. But in the early Church 
men received a call or summons when they heard the preaching of the 
Gospel and its acceptance or rejection depended on their own free choice. 
So did also, of course, their subsequent fidelity. Quite early, children will 
have been born into Christian families and their case would be similar 
to that of born Israelites. 

The texts of both Testaments just considered show that the divine 
election or choice may be for very different ends. What the end or purpose 
may be in each case must be examined in the context. With this in mind 
we may now consider the parable of the labourers in the vineyard 
(Matt. 20). But it must also be remembered that a parable is not an 
allegory in which it is legitimate to search for harmonious meanings in all 
elements of the story. A parable has normally one lesson in view; details, 
though necessary for the story, may be irrelevant as regards the lesson 
taught. To discern what the lesson is not only the parable itself but also 
its wider context, if such there be, must be examined. In the present case 
this context is obscured by the chapter division that separates the parable 
from cognate matters at the close of chapter 19. Our Lord had invited 
the rich young man to abandon his possessions and to follow Him. 
This the young man could not bring himself to do. He was “‘called”’ to a 
higher state of life but did not accept the call. Thereupon Peter, as 
spokesman of the Twelve, reminded Christ that he and they had accepted 
the call. They had left all and had followed Him. What then would be 
their reward? In reply Christ promised a great reward both to them and 
to all who would act likewise. He then instructed them by means of our 
parable. 

The parable is concerned with the wage for a full day’s work agreed 
upon by the owner of the vineyard and the hired labourers. Those who 
have laboured the full number of hours receive the pay that is their due. 
But precisely the same sum is given to all the others, even to those who 
had worked but one hour. This was an act of sheer generosity on the part 
of the master. To say with A. Plummer that the master “‘was the sole 
judge of what the work of the others was worth to him”, is quite to 

1 Op. cit., p. 273. 
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misapprehend the spirit of the owner. It is not credible that the work of 
all the others was as valuable as a full day’s labour and the parable gives 
no hint of such an idea. The money belonged to the owner and he was 
free to bestow it as he pleased. The grievance against him was not that 
he acted unjustly but that he was generous to some but not to all. And 
those to whom he was not generous felt that they had the better claim 
on his liberality, and therefore they murmured. Thus the Apostles were 
taught that, though they had been promised a great reward and God is 
faithful to His promises, nonetheless He is entirely free in the distribution 
of uncovenanted gifts and graces and that they would do wrong to 
attempt to estimate what they, in comparison with others, might receive. 

This lesson was already inculcated by the words introducing the 
parable—though unfortunately these are separated from it by the chapter- 
division to the disregard of the particle with which the parable begins, 
i.e. “for the kingdom of heaven is like . . .”. The mistake of thinking that 
“the kingdom of heaven” must mean the future blissful abode of the 
just is as old as the time of St. Gregory the Great. He corrected the 
notion by pointing out that there are foolish virgins in the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. 25:1 f) which would not be possible among the saints in 
heaven. Thus he showed that the kingdom of heaven, God’s kingdom, 
denotes the Church on earth.! According to the introductory sentence, 
“Many first will be last and last first’. That is to say: many who think 
that on account of their virtue they have a claim to expect the greatest 
reward will find themselves among those receiving the least reward, and 
many who humbly thought themselves to be among the least deserving 
will be surprised to find themselves among the most meritorious. So in 
the parable, the workers first on the scene thought they would receive 
more than the others but in fact in view of their long hours received 
relatively less, and the late comers in view of the shortness of their 
labours received relatively more. Then at the end of the parable this 
introductory sentence is repeated in a slightly different form with the 
addition of the definite article, it now being known to whom the words 
refer: “In this manner the last will be first and the first last’’. 

The meaning of “many are called but few are chosen” now suggests 
itself. The master invited many to his vineyard—in fact he invited all 
whom he could find. But among them he chose only some to be the 
recipients of his generosity. And the parable leaves it to be understood 
from the hearers’ knowledge of local custom that these recipients were 
relatively few. To be as sure as possible of a day’s work and wages most 
workers would be in the market-place as early as employers were likely 
to come. After their early visit in quest of helpers there could be no 
reliance on their returning. 

Finally it must be noted that all are invited to the vineyard, which is 
the Church, and not one is rejected. All without exception receive a 


1 St. Gregory, Homilia 12 in Evangelia (PL. 76.1118C). 
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reward, though not all are chosen for the gratuitous gift. Therefore, not 
to be among the chosen does not and cannot signify reprobation. Neither 
does it signify that all in the vineyard necessarily attain eternal life. 
And the explanation is simply that it is not the purpose of the parable 
to teach anything about the attainment of eternal life. 

The sentence under discussion “‘Many are called but few are chosen” 
occurs a second time in Matt. 22:14 at the conclusion of the parable of 
the king’s marriage feast. Here its authenticity is not disputed, and yet— 
a curious fact—the application of the words is more difficult to discern. 
Lagrange remarks that the verse “does not seem to correspond very 
strictly with what has just been said”. J. Schmid goes further. He writes: 
“in reality verse 14 stands only as a stock-phrase in a loose connection 
with the parable, and to be correctly understood must be interpreted as 
an independent saying of Our Lord’s, the historical context of which is 
unknown”. But this is to overlook the fact that without any context 
it cannot be known what the words signify, for the simple reason that, 
as has been seen above, call and choice may be for various, different 
purposes. Hence there is no warrant for the meaning Schmid proceeds 
to give, namely, that “the number of the elect (or the chosen ones), 
that is, of those who actually attain salvation, is small’’.? The connection 
with the parable may not be obvious, but it is safe to say that the sentence 
would not have the position it has, were there no connection with the 
parable at all. 

The connection cannot be with the second part of the parable. The 
festal hall is finally filled with guests and out of all these only one is 
judged to be unworthy and he alone is expelled. That few are chosen 
obviously does not apply to a solitary expulsion. On the other hand 
many were “‘called” or invited to the celebration (22:3, 4, 8). And when 
those first invited refused or neglected to come, all who could be found 
received the invitation (22:9,10). Many therefore were called. In com- 
parison with the total number of those invited, those actually partaking 
of the feast were relatively few. We must remember that it is not legitimate 
to press closely the words of an aphoristic saying. Those partaking are 
the chosen ones. The parable, however, makes it plain that if the others 
were not among the chosen, it was solely because they themselves refused 
the call. It was in their power to be among the chosen but they preferred 
to remain aloof. This was pointed out long ago by Theophylact: “The 
call depends on God; but to become elect (or chosen ones) depends on 
ourselves”. And he rightly adds that the parable was spoken of the Jews 
who were called but were not chosen because they refused to listen.‘ 


1 Op. cit., p. 425. 

*J. Schmid, Das Evangelium nach Matthaus, Regensburg, 1956* (Regensburger 
Neues Testament), p. 308. 

* Ibid., p. 309. J. Schniewind wrote the commentary on St. Matthew in Das Neue 
Testament Deutsch, Géttingen 1960°; but a note on 22:14 informs the reader that 
Schniewind had intended to correct his remarks on the passage but had not done so 
before his death. 

* Theophylact, Enarratio in Evangelium Matthaei (PG. 123.388C). 
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To be present at the marriage feast is then to be a member of the 
Church. To this membership all are called. Those who accept the invitation 
become select or chosen ones, but the permanence of the election depends, 
as is shown by the teaching of the Old Testament and of St. Paul, on the 
continued fidelity of the individual members. In the parable one is 
expelled into the exterior darkness where there is weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. Nothing, however, is taught or implied as to the relative number 
of those who attain salvation. Nor is anything taught as to the ultimate 
fate of those who reject the call. One parable does not teach everything. 
God is merciful and forgiving; and there is always room for repentance. 

EDMUND F. Sutc irre, S.J. 


Church and State in The Constitution of 
Ireland 


To cover the whole ground of the interplay of Church, understood as 
a religious denomination or as the Roman Catholic Church, and State, 
understood as the Republic or the whole of Ireland, would be unprofit- 
able, if not impossible within the limits of this paper. The Constitution 
reflects and directs the actual situation in this matter. Any criticism of 
the actual situation then must be based on an appreciation of the con- 
stitutional provisions. 

The Constitution does not confine itself to a consideration of the 
Catholic Church and Catholic citizens. It could not. It must take account 
of all the citizens, Catholic and non-Catholic. Ireland taken as a whole 
or simply as the Republic is not an exclusively Catholic country. This 
paper must, in dealing with the constitutional provisions for religion 
and the Churches, take account of religions and denominations other 
than the Catholic. This is, as we shall see, essential to understanding the 
constitutional position. 

Yet the emphasis will be on the position of the Catholic Church and 
its doctrinal demands. The effective ambit of the Constitution today is 
in a State with a 93 per cent Catholic population. By Church-State 
relations people more frequently mean the relations between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the secular power. Witness the Time section on 
Religion and the theological prelude to the American presidential 
election. Catholic doctrine, as understood or misunderstood by Catholic 
and non-Catholic, is widely controverted, when it is not summarily 
condemned. And it is controverted not least amongst Catholic theologians 
themselves. As a Catholic priest I am qualified to speak only on the 
demands of Catholic doctrine and how the Irish Constitution meets 
them. For these reasons my paper will, as I said, devote much of its time 

? This paper was read at a meeting of Tuairim, London, on 10th February, 1961. 
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to discovering what position the Catholic Church enjoys under the 
Constitution and to determining whether it meets the Church’s doctrinal 
requirements. 

After a brief word about the background to the Constitution and the 
historical influences which shaped it, my paper falls into two main parts. 
In the first part I examine the text of the Constitution to determine 
(a) its democratic character, and (b) its provision for religion and the 
Churches. In the second part I outline basic Catholic doctrine on Church- 
State relations and discuss whether the Irish Constitution meets those 
basic requirements while retaining its democratic character. 


Historical Background 


A Constitution is not, as you are well aware, a textbook of law, much 
less of political philosophy or theology. It is a crude, practical document 
laying down the fundamental law which is to guide a particular people 
in their concrete situation. It must take account of the character and 
needs of these people. It is influenced by their history and genius, their 
hopes and fears—even their climate. It cannot afford the precision and 
refinement of the textbook. It is composed not in vacuo or in an air- 
conditioned ivory tower, but in the sweaty political battlefield—grappling 
with real problems and real people. 

And in those sections of the Irish Constitution of interest to us, there 
are, it seems to me, three historical and local circumstances which had 
decisive influence. To appreciate the aims and tendencies of the Con- 
stitution we must refer briefly to them here. 

(1) The first and perhaps the most important of these was the 
democratic and non-denominational character of Irish political 
nationalism as it developed in the XIXth century and was inherited by 
Mr de Valera’s generation and by our own. The democratic creed is a 
marked characteristic of the father of Irish revolutionary nationalism, 
Wolfe Tone and his United Irishmen. His argument on behalf of the 
Catholics of Ireland takes the democratic line of the equality of all men, 
Protestant, Dissenter and Catholic as Irishmen. “‘On what chapter of the 
Rights of Man do we ground our title to liberty in the moment that we 
are riveting the fetters of the wretched Roman Catholics of Ireland”. 
Paine’s book had great influence with Tone and his spiritual heirs. Davis 
and Young Ireland, the Fenians, Sinn Fein and the men of 1916 were 
insistent on the democratic character of their hoped-for Irist State. And 
to this democratic assurance they added express guarantees of religious 
freedom for all and the exclusion of any discrimination on religious 
grounds. The Irish constitutional movement was no less democratic in 
its utterances, at least from the days of O’Connell, through Butt and 
Parnell to Redmond. And their highest achievement, the Home Rule 
Bill, carried similar guarantees of religious freedom. Both the 
revolutionary and constitutional movements counted Protestants and 
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Presbyterians amongst their most prominent leaders and friends. In 
practice as well as in theory both movements were strictly non-sectarian. 
Both streams of Irish political thinking then converged at least in their 
common attitude to democracy and religious freedom. This was the 
attitude which the founders of our State and composers of our Con- 
stitution inherited and found in their people. 

But it would be a mistake to compare the strict non-sectarianism of 
Irish political theory and practice with the hostile or indifferent attitude 
to religion which was frequently the case in other countries. 

(2) The second very important influence manifested in the Con- 
stitution is indeed the religious spirit of the Irish people. Many of the 
leaders of both the revolutionary and constitutional movements were 
themselves deeply religious men. And one of the striking characteristics 
of XIXth century, as of XXth century Ireland, is how the masses of the 
people remained faithful to their religion—and for the vast majority 
that was the Catholic religion. But this religious spirit was combined 
with a remarkable sensitivity to the distinction between politics and 
religion, between State authority and ecclesiastical authority. The popular 
reaction to the Veto proposals, to directions from Rome on clerical 
participation in the Repeal movement, to the condemnation of the Plan 
of Campaign and so on, is sufficient witness to this. 

(3) The final important influence—related to this distinction upheld by 
the laity—is the consistent attitude by the Irish hierarchy over 200 years 
to relations with the civil authorities. In the days of British rule this 
attitude was one of respectful co-operation while reserving the right to 
criticise any Government measure on moral grounds and of persistent 
refusal to be in any way closely allied with the Government through 
official control or financial endowment. The rejection of the Veto even 
at the price of Catholic Emancipation and in the teeth of the Roman 
directions and the repeated refusal to accept any State-endowment for 
the clergy, leaves no doubt that the hierarchy were determined to keep 
clear of any governmental patronage and control. And there is no evidence 
to suggest that any privileged position was sought, or would be accepted, 
under native government, although co-operation would naturally be 
more cordial. 

With these three forces in mind, we go on to examine the actual text 
of the constitution. 


Democratic Character of the Constitution 


The Constitution is, in general, that of a democratic state. Article 5 
states that Ireland is a sovereign and democratic state. Article 6 states 
that all powers derive from the people and that they have the ultimate 
right to decide all questions of national policy in accordance with the 
requirements of the common good, i.e. of the people as a whole. In 
Article 15 and following, we have the provisions for a National Parliament 
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which follows accepted democratic technique of governing through 
elected representatives. The Judiciary is independent of the Government. 
More important for us are Article 40 and following, which come under 
the general heading of Fundamental Rights. Here the Constitution’s 
democracy, as a way of guaranteeing the liberty and rights of the individual 
as distinct from a method of government, is put to the real test. 


According to Article 40, Section 1, all citizens shall as human persons be 
held equal before the law. It is important to note that this equality of 
all before the law is based on their human personality and not on any 
grant from the state authority. Their equality as persons antedates this 
state law. It is not granted, but guaranteed by it. And the State guarantees 
in its laws to respect and, as far as practicable, to defend and uphold 
the personal rights of the citizen. 


Section 4 of this Article and its various sub-sections deal with the 
guarantee of personal liberty, of which no man shall be deprived save 
in accordance with law. Section 5 adds to this the guarantee of the 
inviolability of the dwelling or home of every citizen. 


The exercise of the three famous freedoms—of expression, assembly 
and association, is guaranteed under Section 6. But that exercise may 
not be unlimited, if society is to survive. So the freedoms are subjected 
to the general requirements of public order and morality which the 
Constitution demands that the Irish State shall always uphold. The 
restrictions, however, imposed on the exercise of those rights for the 
common good, to protect public order and morality, shall, according 
to this Section, “‘contain no political, religious or class discrimination”. 


The private individual’s right to own external goods is upheld in 
Article 43 and no law may be introduced abolishing it. However, in the 
interests of the community as a whole, its exercise may be restricted. 


In this respect for inalienable human rights the Irish Constitution duly 
recognizes the rights of the family. The family, it declares, is the primary 
natural unit-group in society and its rights are antecedent and superior 
to all human law. 


In education then, the rights of the parents are basic. The State will try 
to help the parents to exercise these rights effectively. It will, in the interest 
of common good, insist on a certain minimal education for all. But it 
cannot insist that for this education the children attend a_ state school 
or indeed any school. And it is very careful to respect scrupulously the 
rights of the parents in the matter of religious and moral formation. 


Whether you view democracy as a system of government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, or as a political system which guarantees 
the Rights of Man, the framework for the Irish State which the Con- 
stitution provides, undoubtedly reflects the democratic character of Irish 
political nationalism. 
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Provision for Religion and the Churches 


The Constitution reflects almost to a like degree what we have called 
the religious spirit of the Irish people. The Preamble, although it is no 
part of the Constitution proper, expresses the spirit of faith in which the 
Irish people approached this solemn task of adopting a Constitution. 
It reads: “In the name of the most Holy Trinity, from whom is all 
authority and to whom, as our final end, all actions both of men and 
State must be referred, We, the people of Eire ... do hereby adopt... 
this Constitution’’. 

In Article 6 God is acknowledged as the ultimate source of that 
authority which derives from the people. According to Article 44 God’s 
name must be held in reverence. Blasphemy is, by Article 40, a criminal 
offence. Religion shall be duly respected and the State acknowledges 
that public worship is due to Almighty God. And the delicate reverence 
for the human person and his inalienable rights, which we have already 
observed, is a further indication of the State’s respect for God’s law and 
of its recognition of its own limitations. 

It is in the provisions of Article 44, which comes at the end of the 
Section on Fundamental Rights and is in many ways its climax, that we 
find the final confrontation of the democratic and religious feelings of 
the Irish people. The introductory section about the State’s duty to 
respect and honour religion has already been mentioned. The remaining 
sections deal (a) with the religion of the individual; (b) with the religious 
denominations or Churches. 

The guarantee of freedom of conscience and of the profession and 
practice of religion is a natural conclusion to the earlier guarantees of 
freedom of expression, assembly and association. And it is expressed 
within the same limits—those of public order and morality. The further 
guarantee that the State shall not impose any disabilities or make any 
discrimination on the grounds of religious belief or status is a develop- 
ment of the earlier prescripts about the equality of all before the Law. 
The Irish Constitution allows of no religious test for public office and 
many obvious examples of the effectiveness of this law come to mind. 

Freedom of conscience and the equality of all before the law is not 
necessarily incompatible with special juridical privileges and support for 
a particular Church. This situation is not uncommon and is not confined 
to Catholic, or even Christian, countries. For us the most obvious example 
is in England, where the Church of England enjoys a certain juridical 
status as well as some financial support. In Italy the Catholic Church 
enjoys a similar position and freedom of conscience is guaranteed to all 
exactly as in England. 

In Ireland it is not so. No Church is juridically privileged and the 
State is not allowed to endow any Church. At first sight this contention 
that there is no juridically privileged in Ireland might seem to be con- 
tradicted by the very words of Article 44, Section 1, Subsection 2: “The 
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State recognizes the special position of the Holy Catholic Apostolic and 
Roman Church as the guardian of the faith professed by the great majority 
of the citizens”. Subsection 3, however, goes on: “The State also recog- 
nizes the Church of Ireland, the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, the 
Methodist Church in Ireland, . . . and the other religious denominations 
existing in Ireland at the date of the coming into operation of this 
Constitution”’. 

These two sub-sections must be taken together in the context of this 
particular Article and of the Constitution as a whole, if we would deter- 
mine what this special position and recognition mean. One opinion 
maintains that the “special position” recognized here is a special juridical 
position, while the other denominations receive merely full toleration. 
What else can the words “special position” in a Constitution mean? 
And why use two separate paragraphs—one for the Roman Catholic 
Church and a second for the others? 

This opinion is almost certainly false. What the Constitution recognizes 
is not any juridical position but the social position of the Church, its 
position in Irish society. It is recognizing a fact—not a legal privilege. 
This is the explanation advanced by Mr de Valera in the Dail Debate 
in answer to a motion that this clause about the “special position” be 
deleted because it did not confer any legal privilege on the Church and 
was open to misinterpretation by unfriendly critics. The Constitution 
should, Mr de Valera said, recognize this very important social fact 
which, because of the part religion played in Irish life, would affect much 
of their legislation. The second paragraph ensured the necessary freedom 
and equality for the other religious bodies. The matter had been carefully 
gone into, he added, and no objections had been raised. 

Since the coming into force of the Constitution no Court has recognized 
any such legal status or privilege. And the sharp lay and clerical reaction 
to some extremists who wanted to have Art. 44 altered so that it would 
recognize the Catholic Church as the one true Church and give it corres- 
ponding juridical status, never invoked the argument that it had already 
done so. There is no basis for a distinction alluded to above between 
“recognition” for the Catholic Church and tolerance for all others. 
Even the very wording (“The State recognizes the special position ... 
The State also recognizes the Church of Ireland’’) excludes it. And it 
would be opposed to the general spirit of the Constitution in its scrupulous 
guarantee of equal rights for all citizens irrespective of their religious 
affiliation. 

In Section 2, Sub-section 2 the State guarantees not to endow any 
religion. And Sub-section 4 precludes any possibility of discrimination 
on religious grounds in providing state aid for schools. These normal 
adjuncts of a privileged Church are ruled out a priori by the Irish 
Constitution. 

No one Church is privileged but all enjoy independence of the State 
in administering their own affairs. This is recognized by sub-section 5. 
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So is the right of each religious group to own and administer property, 
which property is granted special protection under the Constitution. 

Freedom of religion for all within the limits of public order and morality, 
no legal privilege for any Church, but the recognition of the right of each 
to manage its own affairs—that is the position under Art. 44. 

There are, however, a couple of thorny problems affecting both Church 
and State, which we must mention before we pass on to discuss the 
Constitution in the light of Catholic doctrine. The first of these— 
Education—we have already touched on. In accordance with its democratic 
safeguard of the rights of the individual and family, the Irish Constitution 
recognizes the rights of parents as basic. Accordingly, Catholic parents 
will be entitled to send their children to Catholic schools and to benefit 
proportionately from the public moneys spent on education. 


On the question of marriage the Irish Constitution does not lay down 
any particular form of marriage as obligatory on all. So in practice a 
person may te married in a registry office or by a religious minister in a 
church. Individual freedom in this very sacred matter is then expressly 
guaranteed. The State, however, pledges itself to safeguard marriage as 
the basis of the family—the most important natural unit in society. 
For this reason, no law allowing for a dissolution of marriage may be 
introduced. If a marriage, which is still valid in Irish law, is dissolved 
outside Ireland, the partner to that marriage may not remarry in Ireland 
while the other partner to that marriage is still alive. And this applies to 
dissolution obtained at Rome, as well as to civil divorce obtained in 
England or elsewhere. Accordingly, if a Catholic marriage is declared 
null or dissolved at Rome, the partner may not remarry in Ireland, 
unless it is possible to prove the marriage null in Irish law, although at 
least 93 per cent of the people and Judiciary believe that he is free to 
marry. 

Although one must admire the courageous aims of this Article, there 
are at least practical difficulties about the Constitution’s provision on 
marriage, from a Catholic and non-Catholic point of view. 


To sum up then—the Irish Constitution makes a serious attempt to 
unite respect for religion and moral values with democratic principles. 
From the democratic point of view of ensuring representative government 
and protecting the individual freedoms it has in a large measure been 
successful. But how successful has it been from the religious point of 
view—in particular from the point of view of the Catholic religion? The 
second half of this paper is devoted to answering that question. 


Church-State Relations: Catholic Doctrine 


Here we face an immediate and, to many people, Catholic and non- 


Catholic, surprising difficulty, ie. that of determining what Catholic 
doctrine on Church-State relations is. 
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On reflexion this is not very surprising. The Church did not come into 
the world with any well-defined set of principles for dealing with the 
State. Its own conception of its divine mission and constitution quickly 
brought it into conflict with the state authorities which had hitherto 
firmly regarded religion as part of their responsibility. The immediate 
struggle then was for survival—with little opportunity for careful 
elaboration of doctrine. Practical solutions, not doctrinal pronounce- 
ments, were the order of the day. In time the persecuting emperor became 
the protecting, and sometimes suffocating, emperor. And the character 
of the State with which the Church had to deal continued to change and 
develop. Frequently the Church’s position was little more than the 
struggle for existence conducted now with the Holy Roman Empire and 
the feudal principalities, later with the emerging nation-states like the 
France of Philip the Fair, with the absolute Catholic monarchies of a 
Louis XIV or the hostile Protestant princes, with the revolutionary and 
liberal democracies of the XIXth century and finally with the totalitarian 
regimes of our own time—Fascism, Nazism and Communism. 

The nature of the Church has remained essentially unchanged, Her 
spiritual mission intact. But the nature of the State has changed. Its 
political mission and claims have varied. However, from a study of her 
own nature and mission, from a study of man’s nature and of civil society, 
the Church has elaborated certain basic principles which she tries to put 
into practice in dealing with the different states and statesmen. 

The discussion and clarification of these basic principles is still in 
progress. However, it seems to me that they can be reduced to three 
fundamental ideas or princ’ples which are securely founded in Cathclic 
doctrine and on which all Catholic writers today would agree, but about 
whose interpretation they would sharply differ. These three principles are: 
(1) The distinction and independence of Church and State. (2) The 
harmony that should exist between them. (3) The primacy of the spiritual. 

I will give you my interpretation of each of these principles, an inter- 
pretation which is, I believe, well founded theologically and widely 
accepted in the Church today. I will then be in a position to see how 
far they are verified in the solution proposed ‘n the Irish Constitution. 

The distinction and independence of Church and State is easy to grasp. 
They differ in immediate origin—the Church was founded directly by 
the Son of God—the State springs from the nature of man. They differ 
in aim—the aim of the Church is the supernatural, eternal welfare of 
man, that of the State his natural and temporal welfare. And, of course, 
they differ in the means, supernatural and natural, which each must 
take to attain its end. Each is, however, necessary for man and each is 
supreme in its own order. In this order all other societies and individuals 
are subject to it. 

This dualism which Christ hints at in His “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesars” becomes a fact with the foundation of the Church 
for man’s eternal salvation, while his natural and temporal welfare 
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remains subject to the civil powers which, St. Paul says, all must obey 
and for conscience sake. Pope Gelasius was the first to give the new 
duality of powers amongst men clear expression in his letter to 
Anastasius in the year 494. ““Two there are, o august emperor, by which 
this world is chiefly ruled: the sacred authority of the popes and the 
royal power”. 

Despite exaggerations in theory and practice by individual churchmen 
and statesmen, this distinction has persisted as the most significant part 
of Catholic doctrine on Church and State until it received classic exposition 
by Leo XIII: 


The Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the human race between 
two powers, the ecclesiastical and civil, the one being set over divine and the 
other over human things. Each in its kind is supreme, each has fixed limits 
within which it is contained, limits which are defined by the nature and special 
object of the province of each, so that there is, we may say, an orbit traced out 
within which the action of each is brought into play by its own native right 
(Immortale Dei). 


In introducing this dualism into human society, Christianity made 
an original and important contribution. Hitherto man’s religious or 
spiritual welfare and his natural and temporal were subject to the one 
authority. The new distinction met with a great deal of resistance from 
the civil ruler who was unwilling to see his field of authority restricted or 
to recognize an equal and independent authority in spiritual things. And 
the distinction has been a source of tension, if not conflict, as each 
independent authority rejected what it considered encroachments by the 
other into its proper domain. Despite the ensuing tensions, we must 
accept the distinction as designed by God for man. And we can, in halting 
human fashion, see something of the wisdom of the design. 

If the spiritual is to survive it must have some independence of the 
material and temporal. If man’s eternal salvation is not to be lost sight 
of in the material political struggle for existence and development, it 
must be the charge of some authority freed from the immediate respon- 
sibilities of this struggle. Committed to a political authority able to 
subject the spiritual to its own ends or to a spiritual authority itself 
immersed in the political struggle, the spiritual and supernatural would 
gradually go under. 

This dualism, as well as safeguarding the nature of the spiritual, 
provides much needed protection for the rights of the individual in the 
face of social authority. Whenever in the past the distinction was over- 
looked or denied by too close association of Church and State, or by 
subjection of one to the other, the freedom and rights of the individual 
were in some degree eclipsed. Witness the persecuting empire which 
denied the Church’s independence ;—the too close association of Church 
and State under Charlemagne or in the high middle ages which gave us 
forced conversions and the Inquisition; —the cujus regio ejus religio 
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principle which made the Protestant prince head of the local church 
and which was adopted by Catholic princes for their own political ends, 
leading to the penal laws in Ireland or the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in France;—and in our own day the denial of religious and all 
basic human freedom in the totalitarian states of Nazism, Fascism and 
Communism. An independent Church is the best safeguard of man’s 
inalienable and God-given rights against the increasing claims of the 
State. An independent civil authority is a real assurance for the individual 
against an intemperate and aggressive religious zeal. 

Independent as they are, Church and State retain much in common. 
They have a common subject, the Catholic citizen, whose perfection or 
happiness they seek, although on different planes. They share a common 
ultimate origin God, and are frequently concerned with the same human 
activities, although under different aspects admittedly. They cannot then 
avoid contact. To prevent that contact necessarily becoming conflict, 
against the manifest will of their ultimate founder and to the detriment 
of their common subject, some harmony between Church and State is 
obligatory. 

This harmony must be based on respect for each other’s autonomy. 
Any attempt by the State to regulate purely spiritual matters or any 
interference by the Church in purely political affairs would be opposed 
to such harmony and an immediate source of conflict. It is the respon- 
sibility of the authority in each society to promote as effectively as 
possible that good which is proper to it—the natural or supernatural 
good of its members. 

The natural welfare of the citizens demands, first of all, peace and 
order. This is the first charge of the State. While preserving this peace 
and order it must seek to provide the means whereby the citizens can 
develop naturally. This natural development or perfection which the 
State seeks to promote is no mere material prosperity but the intellectual 
and moral as well as physical wellbeing of the citizen. It must, in the 
legal phrase, uphold public order and public morality, while it encourages 
and enables the citizens to grow and develop as persons on the natural 
plane. In doing all this, the State is co-operating in a very effective way 
with the Church because it is providing those conditions in which the 
Church can best make its message heard. Where poverty, ignorance and 
disease are widespread, above all where immorality and anarchy reign, 
the Church’s purely spiritual message will lose much of its impact in 
the face of these urgent material needs. In recognizing and guaranteeing 
the personal rights of the citizens in religion, education, marriage and 
so on, in other words, in recognizing its own limitations, the State enables 
the Church to effect its transforming influence on society by its 
educational, charitable and pious works. This by divine institution is the 
Church’s right which the State should not deny, but in recognizing it 
the State is in reality promoting its own common good. A Church 
operating effectively in its sphere is of great help to the State. 
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We should beware of any confusion of the two orders. A good citizen 
or statesman may not be a good Catholic, or even a believer. And a good 
Christian is not necessarily a good citizen or statesman. But where the 
spiritual capital of society is low, where religion has little influence on 
the people, observation of law and promotion of the common good 
which should be based on justice and charity must be based on selfishness 
or mere whim. Social life becomes less stable. Selfseeking and irrespon- 
sibility lead to an increase in all kinds of crime. The State’s task is made 
immeasurably more difficult, the citizen’s position much less secure. 

But how should such harmony, which is so obviously in the interests 
of Church and State, be given concrete expression? How should it be 
institutionalized or given juridical recognition? Here the controversy 
amongst Catholic theologians at once becomes acute. And the opinion 
which I favour is not yet universally accepted within the Church, although 
it is very widely accepted. 

According to this opinion, no particular form of institutionalizing 
this harmony between Church and State is demanded by Catholic doctrine. 
The form will vary from age to age and from State to State. It is not a 
matter of principle but of application of principle which must take 
account of the particular historical and local circumstances in which the 
principle of harmoiy is applied. In particular, according to this view, 
the form of application or institutionalization which was known 
historically as establishment and which consisted in official state recog- 
nition of one religion as the religion of the State with various attendant 
privileges is not demanded by Catholic doctrine. It is not the one 
universally valid form of institutionalization but a particular historical 
one, which is in fact quite unsuitable in most countries today. Here the 
second opinion differs sharply from the first, which I have accepted. 
For the upholders of this second opinion establishment is the only correct 
application of the principle of harmony. Indeed it is part of the principle 
itself and must always be upheld where possible, that is, in countries 
with a Catholic majority. Anything less than establishment may be 
tolerated only as a temporary expedient. 

It would take far too much time to enter into the theological merits 
of the dispute. Suffice it to say that in my view the second opinion is 
based on a confusion of principle with one historical application of 
principle, due to a misunderstanding of certain XIXth century papal 
statements taken out of context and to a naive respect for the value and 
necessity of juridical bonds. 

According to the first opinion this harmony may take different 
institutional or constitutional forms. In a parliamentary democracy it 
may be sufficiently guaranteed in the recognition of the citizen’s freedom 
and rights. Through acceptance and use of these rights Church and 
State may work harmoniously together. 

Before I pass on from this second principle I must refer to one problem 
which has usually been associated with established Churches in the 
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past and with the State’s duty to co-operate with the Church—the 
problem of tolerance or religious freedom. 

Civil intolerance, as you can see from the example of England, is not 
necessarily bound up with establishment. Neither is it, contrary to 
popular belief, a necessary feature of Catholic doctrine. 

The State, as an institution of the natural law, must operate within 
its limits. It may not, therefore, impose any creed, religious or philosophi- 
cal, on the citizens. Man is free to seek the truth about himself, his 
origin and destiny. He is free to profess that truth and to live according 
to it. And even though what he professes is error, the State may not 
prevent him from professing that belief and from living according to it, 
except in so far as it violates public order and morality. An anarchist 
or a disrupter of public order must be restrained. So must the violator 
of public morality. Because the State springs from man’s nature, the 
public morality which it is bound to uphold is ideally identical with the 
law of that nature. Due to man’s weakness and sin, however, public 
morality or the morals generally received in a particular society may be 
something less than that. The State may then tolerate such public abuses 
of the natural law as prostiution where the prohibition of them, because 
of the people’s weakness, would lead to greater evils. This is, strictly 
speaking, tolerance—the permission by the State of something which it 
could, strictly speaking, condemn. Recognition of the individual’s right 
to profess and practise his religion, when it does not—as it normally will 
not—violate public order or morality, is quite different. The State has 
no authcrity over a man’s religious beliefs and practices. Any inter- 
ference by it would be an action outside its competence; it would be a 
denial of the freedom of the act of faith by which God freely calls man 
to Himself and man freely answers. 

The harmony principle does not invelve any discrimination against 
citizens of other faiths. 

However this harmony is expressed, there will inevitably be moments 
of tension. To solve these difficulties Catholic writers invoke a third 
principle—the primacy of the spiritual. Because the end of the Church 
as man’s supernatural welfare is superior to that of the State, the Church 
enjoys a certain primacy or superiority over the State. This, however, 
does not imply that the Church has any political authority over the 
State, any authority over the civil government as government. The 
Church’s power is always spiritual, not political. 

In regard to political activity as in regard to all human activity, the 
Church is an authoritative teacher of the moral law. So if she knows 
some human law to be contrary to that moral law, she may declare this 
law invalid. In regard to her own members, she can exact obedience to 
her rulings on the moral aspect of political activities. She can, for example, 
forbid them to join certain political organisations, such as the Com- 
munists, because they have immoral ends in view or are using immoral 
means. The Church has then authority to interpret and teach the moral 
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law and impose that teaching on her subjects. But she has no political 
authority over princes or governments as such. Wherever Popes exercised 
such authority in the past, its basis was not their papal supremacy in the 
Church but some other external and accidental ground. 


The Constitution and Catholic Doctrine 


We must now determine how far out three principles of distinction or 
independence, of harmony and of the primacy of the spiritual are verified 
in the Irish Constitution. 

The distinction and independence seem obvious. By Art. 5 Ireland is 
a sovereign and independent State. The Government’s authority derives 
(Art. 6) from the people who alone are the final arbiters of national 
policy. And the powers of Government are exercisable only by the 
Oireachtas as the duly recognized organ under the Constitution. The 
freedom of the Church to manage its own affairs is expressly guaranteed 
and the exclusion of any discrimination on religious grounds prevents 
any possibility of confusion of the two societies. 

In the Irish Constitution the societies of Church and State are distinct. 
But they are not opposed. The religious feelings which find expression in 
the Preamble are a reliable indication of the desire for harmony between 
Church and State which the Constitution manifests. By its careful 
recognition, in Art. 6, of God as the ultimate source of the State’s 
authority and by the recurring admission of the State’s consequent 
limitations, i.e. in acknowledging those human rights which are inalienable 
and antecedent to all positive law, the Constitution strictly confines 
activities of the State to its own proper sphere. Its further express 
recognition of the Church’s position in society and of her freedom to 
manage her own affairs provides the necessary basis for harmonious 
co-operation. And it is through the constitutional guarantees of the 
personal freedom of the individual, his freedom of expression, assembly 
and association, his part in choosing a government and influencing 
public opinion, and particularly through the recognition of the rights 
of parents in the matter of education, that the Church’s teaching and 
transforming mission in society is assured. 


There is no establishment—no recognition of the Catholic religion 
as a State religion. Harmony is sufficiently ensured without it. 

And there is complete freedom of religion. The State will uphold public 
order and morality as it must, but beyond that it will not interfere with 
anybody’s freedom in the profession and practise of religion or allow 
any discrimination on religious grounds. So, far from this freedom of 
religion disrupting the harmony which should exist between Church and 
State in Ireland, it promotes it. 

And the primacy of the spiritual? It hardly seems necessary to explain 
how this is verified in the Irish Constitution. Unless the Constitution were 
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keenly aware of the superiority of man’s religious and supernatural end 
to his natural end, harmony would in fact be impossible. 

The religious spirit which pervades the Constitution and its recognition 
of the limitations of state authority by divine law, to which we have 
alluded, is ample witness of its recognition of the true hierarchy of values. 
And through the constitutional rights of Catholic citizens and statesmen 
the Church can use the influence of her teaching authority in moral 
questions. 

The Irish Constitution is, in my opinion, a fairly successful union of 
democracy and Catholic teaching. It is by no means perfect—either 
in its democratic aspirations or in its adaption of Catholic teaching. 
Art. 40, Section 4, sub-section 1, for instance, on personal liberty, would 
be far from adequate in a mature democracy: “‘No citizen shall be deprived 
of his personal liberty save in accordance with law”. Similarly, there 
would be dissatisfaction from Catholic and non-Catholic with particular 
aspects of Art. 41 on marriage. 

There are other criticisms which one might name. But, by and large, 
it is a splendid achievement and its general solution of the Church-State 
problem has much to offer to modern politicians and theologians in 
their search for a satisfactory formula. It is not an ideal solution to be 
copied by other States, even democratic States with Catholic majorities. 
But it is a sound application of the general principles of Catholic teaching 
to the Irish circumstances of the day. 

ENDA MCDONAGH 


The Mission of Catholic Education 


Catholic education has a very definite and sublime mission. Statements 
from recent Popes have frequently declared this aim, with differences in 
vocabulary and description but always essentially the same. As culture 
changes and developes, as the fields of knowledge widen and men achieve 
greater clarity and precision in their grasp of truth, so does education 
change. Yet the ultimate purpose of Christian education remains un- 
altered and unalterable because the person to be educated remains the 
same in nature, with the same end in view, no matter at what era of the 
world’s development he finds himself. A restatement of the Catholic 
thought on this matter seems timely for two reasons. There is much 
discussion in most countries about education, its aims, its content, its 
methods; such discussion, to be adequate, must come back to Christian 
principles. Secondly, the social and political changes which have come 
about so quickly in our century seem to have brought with them a world- 
wide conspiracy against the Catholic school, so great is the opposition 
to Catholic education. 
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The purpose of all education is development of the human person, a 
life-long process which depends on more than formal education. Formal 
education, however, plays a very important role in the formation of the 
individual human person and we must study its method through and 
through, we must plan for it prudently and as exhaustively as possible, 
we must carry out its aims, especially its ultimate aim, as thoroughly as 
circumstances will permit, we must allow the Church to guide it con- 
tinually in the midst of error and doubt. Thus will Catholic education 
be the distinctive process which its specific mission demands. 

We may find the best point of departure in the words of the Popes. 
Pius XI tells us: 


The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to co-operate with 
divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by Baptism. . . .1 


This statement is clear but its implications are not altogether simple. 
We are led to ask: what is the true and perfect Christian? Perfection in 
any sphere would seem to exclude improvement in that particular sphere. 
But experience of life, apart from sound theology, easily shows us that 
there is always room for improvement in the Christian. On the other 
hand, we can also be sure that Christian education will achieve its goal 
in more than a few instances. Pius XI enlightens us as to the meaning of 
“true and perfect Christian”: 


Hence the true Christian, product of Catholic education, is the supernatural 
man who thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently in accordance 
with right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example and 
teaching of Christ; in other words, to use the current term, the true and fashioned 
man of character. For it is not every kind of consistency and firmness of conduct 
based on subjective principles that makes true character but only consistency 
in following the eternal principles of justice. . . .? 


The theory of Catholic education is a directive science, in so far as 
such a body of truth may be called a science. Its aim must then be 
proposed not only with preciseness but with all vividness possible. Clear 
and exact ideas are not always the same as vivid ideas. Let us take an 
illustration. The metaphysical definition of man states that he is a 
rational animal. In this definition, the best of its kind in metaphysics, 
we grasp the essence of man. Yet the two constituents of the definition 
are so charged with implications that, for a vivid understanding, we 
must follow up with fuller explanations. For the term “perfect Christian” 
we find many explanations throughout the teaching of Pius XII. The 
perfect Christian is a man of his own time, well acquainted with the 
advances of science and technology, a man very much involved in the 

1 A.A.S., XXI (1929), 758. 

® Ibid. 
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life of his country, adorned with qualities that show him to be religious, 
honest, cultured, frank and industrious. One direct quotation from 
Pius XII illustrates the term by applying it to the case of girls and young 
women: 


According to the Catholic concept, the object of the school and of education 
is the formation of the perfect Christian, that is—to apply this principle to your 
conditions—to exercise such spiritual and moral influence and to so accustom 
girls and young women that when they are left to themselves they will remain 
firm in their faith as Catholics and put this faith into daily practice. At least, 
there must be the well-founded hope that the pupil will later on lead her life 
according to the principles and rules of her faith.” 


Thus in many ways have the Popes explained for us the central task 
of Catholic education. In setting forth clearly and vividly the inter- 
pretation of “perfect Christian”, they have adequately distinguished 
between the ultimate ends and secondary ends of great importance. In 
academic standing they want Catholic education to be second to none; 
its teachers must have the proper academic qualifications and keep 
abreast of sound modern pedagogy and psychology. If they fail in this, 
their ignorance is inexcusable.* Ever mindful that God has placed us in 
temporal surroundings, the Pontiffs continually stress that there is no 
true education unless it be Christian, unless it establishes God as its 
principal author and ultimate end. The conclusion flows from the actual 
nature and state of man himself who must be the starting point for 
investigation in this matter. 

Defective understanding of man’s nature will produce false ideas and 
these in turn will vitiate educational principles, policy and practice 
based on them. A false philosophy cannot produce a valid theory of 
education. Much of the materialistic education of today stems from 
philosophers like Rousseau, John Dewey and more recent followers of 
the latter. It is there that we find the basis of the conspiracy against 
Catholic education.* 

Even true philosophy cannot bring us to a complete theory of education, 
for philosophy as such has nothing to say about man’s supernatural end. 
If we omit this from consideration, we fail to put in place the cornerstone 
of the whole theoretical edifice. 

Man is the masterpiece in God’s creation. It is not our intention to 
establish here the truths that God is the Supreme Being, infinite in every 
perfection, supremely intelligent, without beginning or end, Creator of 

1 Robert C. Pollock (editor), The Mind of Pius XII, New York, 1955, p. 163. 

2 A.A.S., XXXXIII (1951), 742-3. 

® A.A.S., XXXXVI (1954), 53-4. 

*Cf. Jean Jacques Rousseau, Emile; John Dewey, The School and Society; The 
Child and the Curriculum; Theodore Brameld, Ends and Means in Education: A Mid- 
Century Appraisal; Patterns of Educational Philosophy: A Democratic Interpretation; 


Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Man; John Dewey, Philosopher of Science and 
Freedom. 
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all things, Lord over all. Many leaders in educational affairs have chosen 
to ignore God; they have formed valid ideas on man pertinent to the 
theory of education. Their theory must remain incomplete and defective, 
and to that point ineffective. God created man to share in His happiness. 
No advantage accrued to the Creator who is necessarily and infinitely 
happy in Himself. Through this act of creation and the relationship 
deriving from it, man alone was the gainer. He surpasses the rest of 
God’s creation here below because he is composed of spiritual soul and 
physical body, he is endowed with the faculty of free will and can offer 
to God the free service of a rational being, he can join himself to God in 
obedience and love that is freely chosen. Man is made to God’s image 
and likeness and we find this likeness more in the soul than in the body. 
The soul is spiritual—an imperfect spirit because, for essential complete- 
ness aS man, it requires union with the material. Whatever valid dis- 
tinctions we make in our concept of man, we must remember that we 
cannot dissect man but must always consider him in his total nature. 

The union of body and soul is no fortuitous coming together. The soul 
by itself is incomplete, not pure spirit like angels; the body cannot live 
when separated from the soul. Corruption would begin immediately. 
The soul can live on separately and we know that it does but we can no 
longer call it man. Each of these principles of man’s nature is essentially 
important and has its own distinctive type of activity. Reason, however, 
is man’s crowning glory and differentiates him from mere animals. 
Bodily faculties and impulses must be subject to reason if man’s life is 
to be ordered in accordance with his nature. All man’s faculties must be 
directed towards the greater glory of God. Whether it be the pressing 
needs of ordinary work-a-day life, the fulfilment of strictly religious 
duties to God, whether it be the leisure or cultural pursuits that raise 
man’s life beyond the limits of biological needs or whether it be the 
dedication of one’s whole life to God, everything has the same ultimate 
end and can be carried on only with the co-operation of the one ultimate 
principle, God. 

These important truths about man’s nature state facts, they present 
man as he really is, not an abstraction. In planning the whole process 
of education, we will not avoid error unless we keep our attention clearly 
focused on the real subject of all our endeavours, man himself. It is 
commonplace to read the statement that education must be for the whole 
man. Trite though the principle may sound through much repetition, it 
is nevertheless basic to sound education. Pius XI has noted in striking 
fashion some aspects of the real situation that have been largely ignored 
in recent times. His thought would suffer by interpretation; it is better to 
quote his own words: 

... it must never be forgotten that the subject of Christian education is man, 
whole and entire, soul united to body, in unity of nature, with all his faculties, 
natural and supernatural, such as right reason and revelation show him to be; 
man, therefore, fallen from his original estate, but redeemed by Christ and 
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restored to the supernatural condition of adopted son of God, though without 
the preternatural privileges of bodily immortality or perfect control of appetite. 
There remain therefore in human nature the effects of original sin, the chief 
of which are weakness of will and disorderly inclinations.1 


The effects of original sin are obstacles to the development of man’s 
personality through education. The most unscholarly Catholic, indeed 
any honest person, will readily recognize in himself the self-control that 
is necessary in order to overcome the opposition of these disorderly 
inclinations to the best influences that education or any other factor can 
bring to the development of his character. In fact, without recognition 
and acknowledgment of these defects, philosophers of education, 
administrators of educational systems and teachers will find their efforts 
towards forming well-adjusted personalities a miserable failure. Man as 
he is must not be forgotten. Only when we have grasped these principles, 
natural and supernatural, on man’s present condition are we in a position 
to consider education as a system or a process. 

What is education? How is it best to be carried out? What are its 
aims? Why should there be formal education? How much formal 
education is necessary? What should be the content of education? What 
difference will special circumstances of time and place, this type of 
student or that, make in the practical implementation of educational 
schemes? Who should educate? These are some of the many questions 
formulated by that branch of thought which is commonly known as the 
philosophy of education. Philosophy proper studies the ultimate causes 
of being; it transcends what is merely individual and passes beyond the 
data that is first revealed by our senses. Philosophy of education, on the 
other hand, seems to aim at organizing sound principles which can be 
applied in the best development of man’s faculties. When we consider 
the content of philosophy of education, we readily see how dependent 
it is on borrowings from other sciences that deal with man—philosophy 
proper, medicine, sociology, psychology. Here are some of the ideas 
brought together—man’s power of abstraction, sense and intellectual 
knowledge, the proper and harmonious training of sense and intellect, 
the control of emotions and passions, the psychosomatic relationships, 
the process of learning, the role of memory, the ability to live with one’s 
fellow-man, the spheres of knowledge in which any man must have some 
competency, the techniques in which everyone should be trained. The 
dependence on other branches of knowledge is evident. Such dependence 
in no way minimizes the value of this branch of knowledge as a necessary 
sytematization of theoretical truths and practical principles in the formal 
education of man. It we would plan fully how to educate people to live 
as full and rational a life as possible in accordance with their nature and 
God-given faculties, we must explore this realm of thought. A full and 
rational life implies the harmonious development of mind and body, 

1 A.A.S., XXI (1929), 744. 
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the training of intellect, will and emotions. In view of the quotation just 
given, we need to emphasize that if we confine ourselves to the limitations 
implied by the use of the term “‘philosophy of education”, our findings 
will be inadequate. Let us explain. 

Philosophy, in the generally accepted meaning of the term, denotes 
the probings and findings of unaided human reason about the under- 
lying causes and explanations of things. Reason will not be satisfied 
with mere phenomena, with the superficial, with what appears to the 
senses; it goes farther and searches into the very nature of things, what 
it is in themselves that makes them to be so and so and not otherwise, 
what caused them to be. We have seen that unaided reason gives us an 
accurate but not complete account of man and his nature. Such an 
understanding will tell us nothing of the supernatural life to which 
everyone has been called, Jew and Gentile, Pagan and Christian. That 
supernatural life begins here on earth; it reaches its fulfilment in heaven 
where we are to see God face to face and not, as in this life, only in a 
dark manner. Reason can tell us that the soul is spiritual and from that 
can deduce its immortality; only Revelation can teach us about the 
after-life where body and soul will be reunited in the mystery of the 
final resurrection, endowed with the qualities.that derive from the glory 
of heaven or the punishment of hell. In our Catholic theory of education, 
these truths are of paramount importance. They must affect our conduct 
at this moment. In spite of its independent and valid status, philosophy 
must ever remain inadequate for the personal life and development of 
man. Because of this deficiency, we find the use of the term “‘philosophy 
of education” erroneous as applied to Catholic thought in education 
and to the principles and policies which must guide our thought in this 
important field. Reason alone offers us many valid ideas but even these 
will receive a greater human richness from the light of faith and will 
become more harmoniously integrated in the human scene when bathed 
in the sunshine of truth revealed by God. Catholic education, in all its 
scope, requires guidance, formation, and continual influence from 
Revelation and the supernatural reality which we call Grace. To ignore 
this, or even to neglect it, is to vitiate education at its source. In the 
natural development of personality we must concern ourselves primarily 
with the supernatural. 

What is the supernatural? Certainly not something unreal or imaginary. 
Reality, we must recall, is not confined to what we see, hear, touch, or 
smell. We propose an accurate definition of the natural in order to clarify 
the notion of the supernatural. 


... all those things are natural which a being has or can and ought to have; 
everything it possesses in reality or hope, everything it is fitted by its nature to 
be or to have in virtue of its nature, that is, its natural origin, owing to the 
essence communicated to it.1 


1 Matthias Joseph Scheeben, Nature and Grace, St. Louis, 1954, p. 27. 
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In contrast to this, supernatural is whatever accrues to a lower being, 
permeating it and raising it as far as possible to the plane of a higher 
nature. Whatever is not due to man’s nature by virtue of its essence 
or needs, its powers or merits, is supernatural. Furthermore, this super- 
natural is no mere external adornment, it is not just a refinement of 
human nature but rather affects its intrinsic being, its very inner life. 
It is the task of theology to prove that there is such a reality as the super- 
natural and to give us an exposition of the doctrine of grace. But it is 
not without profit to educators to have as clear an understanding as 
possible of this part of theology. By grace God raises man to a share 
in His own divine life. Such a gift in our souls is a pledge of the fuller 
happiness to be reached in the beatific vision. It necessarily implies the 
possession of virtues and the absence of moral evil from the soul. Man’s 
development cannot be properly considered apart from grace. He may 
lack this supernatural gift, he may not even know about it, he may 
wilfully ignore and neglect it, but in ali such circumstances his development 
is stunted and his growth retarded. Proper membership of the human 
race and a responsible share in the fulfilment of its purpose demand the 
pervading influence of grace. This is one of the assumptions or borrowed 
principles of a Catholic theory of education. An assumption not because 
it cannot be proved but because it has already been proved by a superior 
science. 

Secularist thinkers will not agree with us on this matter. They seldom 
go to the trouble of understanding what we mean by the term and 
commonly confuse the spiritual and the supernatural. When their beliefs 
are prejudiced by crass materialism, man in their thinking is not informed 
by a spiritual soul. He is merely matter, a biological species, nothing 
more. For them there is no spiritual soul. Yet, in truth, man’s soul is 
not something supernatural; it is one of the essential natural principles 
of man’s nature, something due to his being by the exigencies and very 
structure of his nature. Without the spiritual soul we do not have man; 
without union of soul and body there is no human person; although 
these two principles, body and soul, are distinct, they cannot be separated 
without disrupting the nature with which we are concerned, namely, 
individual human nature. Grace on the other hand is a supernatural 
reality which, when it exists, exists as a quality of the human soul and 
has the supernatural effect of raising the human person to a higher plane 
of life. We must note that, while grace affects the soul particularly, 
nevertheless the soul is the life-principle of the body and it is the human 
person as a whole who is raised to a sharing in the divine life by this gift 
of which we speak. The supernatural builds on the natural but does not, 
in any way, swallow it up; it enriches, elevates and transforms man’s 
natural life, his natural powers and his needs. The Catholic educator at 
whatever level requires as deep an appreciation as possible of the reality 


1 Ibid., p. 25. 
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and nature of grace. Frequently used is the illustration from the varied 
kinds of life that we can observe in the world about us. Plant life, animal 
life, human life, all these are readily distinguished. In the enumeration 
a definite hierarchy is evident. Animal life is not merely a refined form 
of plant life. No higher form is merely a better model of a lower form; 
they are essentially distinct. A tree does not and cannot possess animal 
life; a dog cannot have human life. In like manner, man could not have 
a share in the divine life through his own natural powers of development; 
only through the supernatural gift of grace has God made this possible 
for humans. 

This brief consideration of the nature of grace leads us to introduce a 
historical fact whose recognition has very practical implications for all 
educators. This gift of grace was given to Adam and Eve and, through 
their sin, they lost it. The effects of this sin did not begin and end with 
Adam and Eve but have been passed on to their children with the one 
exception. Because of original sin, we find our nature inclined to evil 
rather than good, we find a weakness in our will that makes us choose 
evil at times rather than the good which we know; our intellect must 
grope for knowledge instead of coming to it easily. These weaknesses 
are not destructive of our basic nature but their presence is a great 
obstacle to success in achieving the aim of Christian education. 

Theological notions cannot be neglected in the planning of education. 
For the Christian there cannot be a clear separation of theological 
education and secular education. To the notions of grace and of original 
sin we ought perhaps to add a few more ideas on two of the particular 
means to grace. The task of education, we repeat, is to co-operate with 
God’s grace in the formation of the perfect Christian, that is, the person 
who lives habitually without committing serious sin. Adherence to God’s 
law, with constancy and stability, is characteristic of the perfect Christian. 
Yet such evaluation seems to set our focus on something negative, the 
avoidance of sin, although the keeping of God’s commandments requires 
positive effort and positive choices and is a sign of love for God. The 
sacrament of Baptism introduces the life of grace to our souls and lays 
on us an obligation to renounce evil and its works. But perhaps the 
nature of the sacrament of Confirmation will give us a deeper insight 
into the life of the perfect Christian. Through Baptism, indeed, we have 
received citizenship in the kingdom of God, a precious inheritance 
which, however, children receive willy-nilly as they receive their civil 
citizenship by the accident of birth. With the passing of years, a person 
not only possesses civil citizenship but must bear its responsibilities and 
duties. In a somewhat similar way, through the effects of the sacrament 
of Confirmation, through the special sacramental grace, a Christian 
should become an active adult citizen in this supernatural kingdom, a 
strong and active Christian ready, if necessary, to suffer and die for Christ. 
The special mark imprinted on the soul by Confirmation proclaims 
something special, the obligations, for instance, of confessing our faith 
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openly when silence would be tantamount to denial. Basically related to 
this sacrament are the obligations of Catholic Action in which the layman 
shares in the apostolate of the hierarchy and carries out apostolic duties 
under his bishop’s directions. Baptism brings supernatural life and makes 
a man Christian, Confirmation gives him an increase of this life and, 
with the increase, special gifts which will, if used fully, help him to 
develop into the perfect Christian. In addition, Christ has left us other 
means for the building of our supernatural life, namely, the remaining 
sacraments, the sacramentals and prayer. 

Those who are educated in Christian fashion are to become the leaven 
of society; they are to exercise Christian influence not only in their 
private lives but in positions of public importance; they are to help 
permeate the atmosphere of life around them with the spirit of Christ, 
in justice and charity. In exhorting to such activities and in expounding 
such obligations when dealing with Christian education, the Popes have 
developed the thoughts of Christ expressed in the prayer for his disciples 
as reported by St. John: “I pray not that thou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from evil. They are not 
of the world, as I also am not of the world. Sanctify them in truth. Thy 
word is truth. As thou hast sent me into the world, I also have sent them 
into the world”. We could also apply the parable of the talents. Through 
Christians the world must come back to the paths of sanity,tothe ways 
of peace, to the fulfilment of its duties to God and man. 

In stating clearly the ultimate end of Christian education, the Popes 
have not said the last word on such a wide subject. In a sense, this is 
only the first word. It clears the ground for thought and discussion. 
Those involved in Christian education know why they are educating and 
what is their crowning aim. Yet how many questions remain to be 
answered! 

In recent years there has been an excessive output of writing on 
education, some of it useful and penetrating, more of it perpetuating 
wrong philosophies about man, inadequate or false ends for education. 
These writings and the welfare state approach have promoted much 
discussion. Catholics ought not to hold themselves aloof from the 
reappraisal of what our schools and other schools are doing. Yet it is 
pertinent to realize that the modern interest in education has produced 
a new type of despot, more in evidence in the United States than in 
Europe; this is the professional educator. Such men claim to be experts 
in a field into which amateurs have no right to enter without continual 
guidance from the experts, just as doctors rightly exclude from their 
profession, not only the wilful quack but the amateur student of medicine. 
No criticism from outside sources is acceptable to them; everything 
pertaining to education must be laid down by them and by no other. 
Such a situation, very real and very dangerous as it is, indicates that a 


1 Jo. 17:15-20. 
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clear understanding of what educational theory deals with is necessary 
for a great variety of people. Ordinary citizens, parents, businessmen, 
legislators, philosophers, theologians, clergy in general have every right 
to be interested and critical. Not only a right but a duty. 

Especially in the light of its aim, namely, the formation of the perfect 
Christian, Catholic education must satisfy itself in answering the question 
as to whether formal education must aim at intellectual formation or 
character formation. It is clear that the schools have a responsibility 
towards character formation, though theirs is more a complementary 
responsibility. Hence, the disjunction above is not justified. The history 
and practice of formal education, modern development which has made 
the school necessary for all, the inadequacy of attempts to educate for 
social living or some purpose equally vague, all give evidence that the 
school must have an intellectual bias or stress. But this intellectual 
formation must not run counter to true character formation, based on 
a valid system of ethics and morality which can be found complete 
only in the teaching of Christianity. 

An accurate understanding of the ideas dealt with in educational 
theory is of great moment for Catholics. We must meet the fashions of 
the day, the fads of enthusiasts and the follies of self-styled experts; we 
must recognize the oustanding worth of Catholic education in the 
development of the human person. Our criticism of modern trends must 
be healthy for we ought to acknowledge what is good in recent techniques. 
Of experts we must beware because high-powered advertising has so 
accustomed us to the use of superlatives that the name “‘expert” may be 
given where it has not been earned. The real expert is one who has true, 
precise and fairly exhaustive ideas on the particular subjectin which heis 
acclaimed. In practical matters—and education is primarily a practical 
matter—the expert is one who can apply established truths and principles 
with facility and stability, accommodating, without compromising, them 
to the varying circumstances of life and the differing types of maturing 
personalities. 

We must look at education from another point of view. While it is a 
process of formation, it is also a system, small or extensive as the case 
may be; it means schools. In the present development of society, the 
school is a necessary institution. This necessity, while being natural, is of 
a secondary kind. There are three necessary primary socieities, the family, 
the Church and the State. The last two are called perfect because they have 
within themselves the means and power to achieve their objectives. The 
family, however, is called imperfect because it requires outside help to 
fulfil its functions truly and adequately. The primary end of the family 
includes not only the begetting and maintenance of children but their 
education for this life and the next. Parents have a fundamental natural 
right to educate their children but they cannot face the task alone and 
unaided. The vastness of human knowledge, the progress of science, the 
variety of needs in social, economic, political and religious life emphasize 
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the inadequacy of ordinary parents for the integral education of their 
children. Hence, the necessity of the school. This inadequacy of parents 
in no way diminishes their right to choose schools of their own, to 
evaluate what sort of teaching is going on, to criticize the “‘experts” if 
the schooling is harmful to proper intellectual and character formation. 

In the world of formal education the Catholic school must play its 
part in the formation of the perfect Christian. For this, no other type of 
school will suffice. In remaining steadfast to the Church’s laws on Catholic 
schools, we must have true and precise ideas on what the ideal Catholic 
school should be. Regarded in abstract fashion, the school is a com- 
plicated institution, going from kindergarten right up to the higher 
institutions of learning. When we speak of school or of education, we 
are using very general terms. This is necessary in order to carry on dis- 
cussion in less cumbersome fashion and we arrive at basic principles and 
valid conclusions. But we must never lose sight of the actual. Your 
education, my education, these are specific and concrete. I am this 
individual person, with a particular family background, certain personal 
characteristics and abilities, living and learning in a definite environment, 
at a stated period in the history of my own country and of other countries, 
at a time when certain national and international relations prevail. 
Catholic education must try to make me a perfect Christian with the 
help of or in the face of these circumstances. Considered thus, education 
ceases to be a mere system; it becomes something highly personal. 
Considerations on these lines will also show why Catholic education 
often falls short of its goal. Human weakness and the social environment 
are of great importance. There can be a difference between vital Catholic 
education and education given to Catholics by Catholics under Catholic 
auspices. It is not sufficient then for us to know the aim of the Catholic 
school; we must know what constitutes it, we must recognize the in- 
fluences that run counter to it, we must criticize and evaluate, we must 
plan intelligently and practise with wisdom and prudence in the mighty 
task of Christian education. 

JosEPH MCGLADE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Fertility Control by Hormonal Medication 


REVEREND EDITOR, 

I wish to thank Dr O’Callaghan for replying so fully to my letter in 
your pages (see IRISH THEOL. QUART., Oct., 1960, pp. 332-9). He has, 
however, failed to convince me that his views on the use of anovulatory 
preparations during the lactation period are consistent with the main 
body of his argument. 

The difficulty is fundamental and concerns the definition of the “normal” 
period of infertility after a pregnancy. In perfectly healthy women the 
period of amenorrhoea (absence of menstruation) following pregnancy 
may last for any time between about six weeks and eighteen months, the 
average duration being about four months. Ovulation usually does not 
occur during the period of amenorrhoea, but may do so. On the other 
hand, it may not occur for some months after the return of menstruation. 
It is clear that the only definite statement that can be made about the 
period of infertility after a pregnancy is that it is extremely variable. 
It is therefore impossible to define a particular time interval as being the 
“normal and natural’ period of infertility during lactation. “‘Nature’s 
plan” is here particularly flexible! Since ovulation may be delayed for 
up to eighteen months after a pregnancy, it would seem permissible to 
allow the administration of anovulatory preparations during lactation 
for a variable length of time according to circumstances, but not for 
longer than eighteen months. 

It is clear from the above facts that the concept of “‘a failure of the 
natural agents which suspend ovulation during lactation’ presents 
considerable difficulty in interpretation, in view of the wide range of 
variation in the infertile period which occurs in healthy lactating mothers. 
To me, it seems inescapable that, in practice, the use of anovulatory 
preparations during lactation according to the principles set out by 
Dr O’Callaghan, would render a certain proportion of healthy women 
sterile at a time when they would have been fertile if untreated. This 
amounts in my view to a primary sterilization. On the other hand, since 
the use of anovulatory preparations during the lactation period is 
sanctioned, I conclude that hormonal inhibition of ovulation must be, 
in itself, morally neutral, i.e., equivalent to a physiological measure. In 
no circumstances, therefore, could this process in esse be regarded as a 
culpable sterilization. If, then, it were permissible to prescribe anovulatory 
pills for the good of the whole person in situations where the moral 
justification for their use rested entirely on a physiological interpretation 
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of the relevant data (the definition of normal limits for the infertile period 
during lactation is a matter for physiologists to decide), might they not 
also be used where medical criteria would justify their prescription, in the 
absence of an absolute ethical contraindication? Dr O’Callaghan’s 
analysis of my case for the lawfulness of employing anovulatory pills 
(pp. 334-6) follows orthodox lines and would surely apply with equal 
force to his own case for their employment in the lactation period. 

My letter was written in an effort to resolve the contradiction which 
I felt was latent in Dr O’Callaghan’s original treatment of the subject 
(IRIsH THEOL. QUART., Jan., 1960, pp. 1 f). I thought it necessary to usea 
strictly concrete and factual terminology in order to determine, in a 
scientific and unemotional manner, exactly what was being done in the 
different situations which were relevant to the problem. I purposely 
avoided using the term “‘contraception’’, and perhaps should also have 
avoided using the term “‘sterilization”, in connection with anovulatory 
pills, because the heavy emotional content of both these words makes it 
difficult to think rationally about them. I felt, also, that some clarification 
might be obtained by distinguishing the relevant from the irrelevant 
portions of the meaning of the terms “contraception” and “sterilization” 
in the light of the physiological facts. 

There are two minor points in Dr O’Callaghan’s reply to my letter 
(p. 336) which deserve further comment. First of all, there are certainly 
many factors which influence the reliability of the “safe period’’. I am 
of the opinion that the emotions play a large part in the causation of 
irregularities in the rhythm of ovulation, and that in some women, the 
emotional changes which precede and accompany coitus may well 
influence the pituitary in such a way as to initiate ovulation, whatever 
the state of the menstrual cycle. Thus, the relative infertility of a couple 
and the degree of regularity of the ovarian cycle in the female partner 
may represent two different ways of looking at the same process. 

Secondly, I feel that Dr O’Callaghan’s strictures upon the indiscriminate 
use of the phrase “aiding nature”’ might well be extended to his own use 
of the phrase “‘nature’s plan”. He will have noted that in my letters, the 
word “nature”’ appears in quotation marks throughout. Might there not 
be, here too, a case for distinguishing the relevant from the irrelevant 
portions of its meaning in the light of present-day physiological 
knowledge ? 


J. D. ACLAND, 
583 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield 10. M.A., B.Sc., B.M., B.Ch. 


Dr O’CALLAGHAN REPLIES: 


Dr Acland feels that the use of anovulatory preparations to assist 
nature in suppressing ovulation during the lactation period amounts to 
a primary (or direct) sterilization. He argues that my tentative admission 
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of the lawfulness of this practice is inconsistent with the main body of my 
argument, which maintains that a direct sterilization is wrong in itself 
and may never be allowed. Admittedly, this contention would be justified 
if the suppression of ovulation during lactation (as I have explained it) 
did in fact constitute a direct sterilization. But I deny that this is so. 
Direct inhibition of abnormal ovulation—yes; direct sterilization—no. 

If it is nature’s intention that the lactatory period be sterile, then this 
sterility must be regarded as normal and natural. The existence of a 
special hormonal mechanism that normally operates to inhibit ovulation 
during lactation is a sufficient indication of nature’s intention. Therefore, 
if the natural anovulatory mechanism fails to function in a particular 
instance, one may admit in principle direct hormonal inhibition to 
compensate for the deficiency. This measure certainly makes a woman 
sterile at a time when she would otherwise be fertile, but it does not 
make her sterile at a time when she should normally and naturally be 
fertile. 

Direct sterilization is the direct suppression of the normal, natural 
capacity to have children. Inhibition of ovulation is not direct sterilization 
in those rare instances when it is not the suppression of normal, natural 
function. So cne may state that the direct inhibition of abnormal ovulation 
is not wrong in itself, but this is a far cry from the statement that “in 
no circumstances could (direct inhibition of ovulation) be regarded 
in esse as a culpable sterilization’ —it must be so regarded in the vast 
majority of cases and, in particular, in all cases where anovulatory 
compounds are used to suppress the natural pattern of fertility. This is 
direct sterilization, and it is primarily for this reason that the “anti- 
fertility pills” are outlawed. 

There is, then, an obvious non sequitur in arguing that since it is lawful 
to suppress ovulation during lactation it is generally lawful to suppress it. 
Because in very special circumstances direct suppression of abnormal 
ovulation is allowable, can one say that direct inhibition of ovulation is 
generally lawful, or that direct sterilization is moraily neutral? Because 
in very special circumstances the state can lawfully execute criminals, 
do we say tout court that the killing of a human person is allowable, or 
that murder is morally neutral? 

In deciding whether or not a given measure involves direct sterilization 
one must consider not alone the physiological process initiated by the 
hormones but also the time when they are initiated. The very same 
physiological process which operates to suppress ovulation during a time 
which nature intends to be sterile would be a direct sterilization if employed 
to suppress ovulation during a period which nature intends to be fertile. 
If a female cycle is irregular in the sense that a woman ovulates at 
fortnightly intervals, it seems quite lawful to restore the normal monthly 
cycle by directly suppressing the excessive ovulations. The natural pattern 
demands a monthly interval between successive ovulations. Why, then, 
Should there be an difficulty in admitting in principle inhibition of 
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ovulation during the longer anovulatory interval which occurs during 
lactation? That, too, is part of the natural pattern of reproduction. 

One can certainly agree with Dr Acland that the definition of the 
“‘normal” period of infertility after a pregnancy is very difficult in practice. 
This is a matter for physiologists. We can accept Dr Acland’s judgement 
that at the moment “the only definite statement that can be made about 
the period of infertility after a pregnancy is that it is extremely variable”. 
It may be observed that the period of infertility after a pregnancy is not 
the same as the period of infertility which obtains during actual lactation. 
The latter period is of longer duration, but it may well be asked if the 
distinction is of much practical moment today. 

For my immediate purpose, however, the practical problem of actually 
assessing the normal infertile period incident to lactation was not relevant. 
I simply accepted the fact that lactation involved naturally a more or less 
prolonged infertile period, and then asked if it would be lawful in principle 
to employ ovulatory inhibitors if in a given case the natural suppressory 
mechanism were deficient. | was well aware that the practical difficulties 
instanced by Dr Acland and the consequent dangers of misuse might 
prove an obstacle to the actual employment of the measure. 

Dr Acland questions the validity of the use of the formula “‘nature’s 
plan”’ as a test of what is right and wrong in fertility control. But this is 
no arbitrary shibboleth; it is the fundamental criterion of what is right 
and wrong by natural law. 

Natural law is the “voice of nature’ (Pius XII), the living internal law 
of conduct inscribed in man’s constitution. In the Creator’s mind there 
was a definite plan or blueprint for the creature whom He made in His 
own image; He gave him a certain nature and thereby determined how 
man should act so as to fulfil the Creator’s purpose. Human nature 
considered in its essential characteristics and in its essential relations to 
other creatures and to God is the living expression of the divine will, 
and reveals the mode of activity which is right and proper for it. Natural 
reason recognizes the demands of the constitutent elements of human 
nature and pronounces as obligatory the various precepts of the natural 
law. 

Right reason sees the sex faculty as an essential constituent of human 
nature because it provides for the continuance of the race. It is nature’s 
intention that this faculty be used in a manner which respects the dignity 
of man and the God-given pattern of reproduction. Certainly right 
reason distinguishes between what is essential or “relevant” (e.g., that 
sex be used only within marriage, that the natural pattern of ovulation 
and sperm-formation be respected, that the sex act be ordered to fer- 
tilization, that the foetus be protected), and what is accidental or 
“irrelevant” (e.g., the choice of a particular situs, the actual pleasure in 
the sex act, the fact that the time of ovulation is uncertain). 

Sometimes these rational conclusions are confirmed by divine positive 
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law (6th and 9th precepts of the Decalogue) or by the Church, who by 
divine appointment is the authentic interpreter of the natural law. In this 
capacity she has decreed that contraception and direct sterilization, 
perpetual or temporary, are never lawful. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MONKS OF QUMRAN—as Depicted in the Dead Sea Scrolls. By 
Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. London, Burns & Oates, 1960. Pp. xvi + 
272. Price 30s. 


In the first part of his book Father Sutcliffe, having given a brief 
description of the finding of the Scrolls, discusses the Qumran site and 
the economic life of the community. The question of the origin of the 
community is closely connected with the identity of the Wicked Priest, 
and these are taken together; the Teacher of Righteousness is dealt with 
separately. The main heads of doctrine and the life and customs of the 
community are considered in two long chapters. Lastly, and briefly, the 
Qumran movement and Christianity are compared. In the second part 
the author gives his translation of the following documents: Damascus 
Document, IQSa, Manual of Discipline, Commentaries on Habacuc, 
Micheas, Nahum, Ps. 37; Hymns, IQSb and the War Scroll. Then follow 
the texts of Philo, Josephus and Pliny the Elder concerning the Essenes, 
and the work concludes with a chronological summary, notes and indices. 

Father Sutcliffe justifies the appearance of yet another book about the 
Scrolls on the grounds that no previous author seems to have treated 
of the men of Qumran as a religious community. That they did form a 
religious community is clear from their writings and, consequently, 
everything that can inform us about their way of life is closely examined. 
The book does not break new ground but emphasizes an aspect that was 
somewhat neglected. There is, however, one interesting contribution. 
When discussing the site of the Qumran settlement the author makes 
much use of the observation of Dr E. W. G. Masterman published in 
the P.E.F. Quarterly Statement from 1902 to 1913. The latter was 
entrusted with the task of recording the rise and fall of the Dead Sea 
level and his observations were made at a point one mile south of ‘Ain 
Feshkha. He has described the site of Khirbet Qumran and left detailed 
notes, too, on the flora and fauna of the region. Masterman also visited 
the Bugei’a which lies beyond the cliffs west of Qumran. He describes a 
small cemetery there, at a place called Khirbet Abu Tabaq, which 
contained graves “‘very similar” to those of Qumran. The author suggests 
the possibility of an Essene settlement in the Bugqei’a and expresses the 
hope that the likely sites will be excavated. 

With the great majority of scholars Father Sutcliffe regards the 
Qumran sect as Essene; indeed, on the weight of our evidence, it would 
be sheer hypercriticism to deny the identification. With J. T. Milik he 
argues that the Wicked Priest is Jonathan, but he arrived at this con- 
clusion independently and puts forward some new arguments in support 
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of this view. In pp. 49-57 he argues at length that the “Kittim” are the 
Romans and yet, curiously, overlooks the one text that is quite explicit. 
He confines himself tc the Commentary on Habacuc even though he 
gives (p. 180) a translation of 4QpNahum in which occurs the phrase: 
“from Antiochus till there arose the rulers of the Kittim’’, which can only 
be a reference to the establishment of Roman authority. The expression 
“rulers of the Kittim” occurs in 1QpHab IV and makes it certain that the 
Romans are in view throughout. The author denies (pp. 84-88) that the 
sectaries expected two Messiahs—the “Messiah of Aaron’? would be 
simply the “anointed priest’. His arguments are not convincing. He has 
to rely on the Damascus Document which does, admittedly, speak of 
“the anointed one of Aaron and of Israel”. But the Manual, IQSa and 
4Q Testimonia clearly indicate two Messiahs. The obvious explanation 
is, surely, a development in the direction of two Messiahs. In p. 111 it is 
denied that 1QSa refers to a Messianic banquet—it is merely an ordinary 
meal at which the Messiah might be present. This strikes one as a par- 
ticularly literal interpretation. It is more natural to believe that we have 
the description of an eschatological banquet in terms of a normal sacred 
meal, which was a foretaste of that banquet (cf. Lk. 22:16-18). 

Two points I have raised admittedly leave room for diversity of opinion 
and, on the whole, the work is a competent and illuminating presentation 
of the men of Qumran. The argument is based exclusively on the sectarian 
writings; the evidence from other sources is only by way of confirmation. 

In the translations the intention has been “faithfully to render the 
thought of the original in language intelligible and familiar in our age 
and to retain as far as may be the character and spirit of the text trans- 
lated’. The author’s standing as a Hebrew scholar guarantees the 
excellence of his version. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 


DARWIN’S VISION AND CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVES. Edited by W. J. Ong, 
S.J. New York, Macmillan, 1960. Price $4.00. 


This is a heartening little book. It contains a major essay by a leading 
Catholic philosopher, James Collins, on ““Darwin’s Impact on Philosophy” 
(70 pp.), two shorter essays of considerable value, ““A Hundred Years of 
Darwinism in Biology” (A. Wolsky), “Evolution and Cyclism in our 
Time” (W. Ong), a measured and perceptive foreword from Bishop John 
Wright, as well as shorter notes. The essays originally appeared in 
Thought during 1959. To the Catholic scientist or philosopher depressed 
by the unhappy, persistent attempts of some who ought to know better 
to set evolution in opposition to Catholic faith, this book will serve as 
a reminder that the real growing points in the Church’s organism are 
healthy and developing. It is instructive to contrast the unruffled accep- 
tance of fact, the .sensitivity for the nuances of method, the balanced 
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criticism and the respect for the good faith of others displayed in these 
essays, with the deplorable logic, methodology and rhetoric of two other 
recent efforts. 

Collins’s essay makes a number of important points and provides a 
mass of useful information. Many of the early evolutionists felt that the 
new theory had undermined the classical proofs for the existence of God. 
And, indeed, they were right if “classical” be taken to refer to the physico- 
theology with which they were familiar. The “scientific” approach to 
natural theology popularized by Boyle and Clarke in the seventeenth 
century and systematized by Paley in the nineteenth, relied upon the 
analogy of making; God was taken to be a Demiurge or fashioner, not a 
creator properly speaking, i.e. one who holds the universe in being. They 
tended to look for special “‘traces” of the Divine handiwork, particularly 
things that science could “never” explain (e.g. stability of the solar 
system, origin of biological species); these were attributed to Divine 
intervention, and then this intervention was relied upon to prove the 
existence of God. Kant’s philosophical critique of this disastrous com- 
promise between science and metaphysics was complemented by Laplace 
in physics and by Huxley and Spencer in biology. It is clear that a natural 
theology that relied primarily upon the passing inability of science to 
explain some phenomenon or other was almost certainly doomed to 
ultimate defeat. 

Darwin’s theory, not unexpectedly, made a tremendous impact upon 
the young philosophers of his day. Many of them tried to generalize the 
new biological principle in order to make of evolution an ultimate 
explanation of all that is. This they did in one or other of two ways, either 
by postulating on analogical quasi-scientific grounds the universal validity 
of the evolutionary principle, or else by searching out analogies between 
biological process and mental process and claiming to find in evolution 
the workings of mind. The former group usually based their postulate 
on a naturalistic faith in the ultimacy of natural process and a corres- 
ponding denial of any transcendent (Spencer, Dewey). The other group 
usually allied this extension of the domain of mind with some form of 
idealism, either absolute (Royce) or personal (Howison). Many reified 
the evolutionary “principle” and made of it a real efficient cause, either 
a “force” in some pseudo-scientific sense (Spencer) or an energy of a 
mental sort (Bergson, Harris, and in our own day, Teilhard de Chardin 
with his radial “‘energy”’). This reification met with an incisive critique 
from philosophers of science (e.g. Chauncey Wright) from the beginning. 
Even those who were the most careful in their generalization of the 
evolutionary principle (Peirce with his analogy of the growth of law, 
Bergson with his analysis of lived human duration as a paradigm for the 
notion of evolutionary time) ran into all sorts of difficulties. Some of 
these were due to unexpected complexities and twists in the notion of 
biological evolution itself, but most were found in the methodological 
thicket facing anyone who tries to generalize a complex scientific theory 
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into a metaphysical principle. Collins ends his essay with a discussion of 
the “‘mythic”’ elements such a generalization requires and the difficulties 
involved in their evaluation. 

For someone who assents to God on metaphysical grounds and who 
regards Him as the conserver of what is, evolutionary theory illuminates 
in a very important way the relationship between God and His creation. 
It tends to discredit the cyclic or “repeating” theories of time common to 
many of the great religions of the past. It fits in rather well with the 
peculiarly Christian view of the progressive and meaningful character of 
time and of the uniqueness of given moments in it, and it contributes 
greatly to the better understanding of this view. In his interesting essay, 
Father Ong explores these points in some detail, emphasizing, for 
example, the way in which the origin of a human self both terminates and 
differs from other forms of cosmic development. One might quarrel with 
his assumption that cyclic time would necessarily involve repetition of 
the same sequence of events or his claim that the early stages of the 
history of the universe are in principle unvisualizable because no visual 
apparatus then existed. But his development of the overall theme is both 
imaginative and sound. 

Dr Wolsky discusses the course of post-Darwinian biology, providing 
excellent bibliographical footnotes. Darwin’s original theory explained 
the adaptation of species to environment in terms of a struggle for 
survival in which individuals with favourable characteristics would be 
more likely to survive and therefore propagate, and thus these characteris- 
tics (if hereditable) would be likely to predominate in the course of time. 
But he lacked any adequate theory of heredity—the rough theory of 
“blending” that he suggested turned out to be quite wrong—and he 
rejected the notion of small abrupt hereditable variations (mutations) 
that Mendelian genetics was later to establish. In addition, he accepted 
Lamarck’s erroneous view concerning the inheritability of certain 
characteristics an individual is able to acquire during his own lifetime. 
For these reasons, Darwin’s theory suffered something of an eclipse 
after its originally enthusiastic acceptance. In the present century, 
however, biologists like Simpson and J. Huxley have separated off the 
natural selection core from the rest of the Darwinian theory, filled out 
the gaps with Mendelian genetics and a whole mass of new palaeontolo- 
gical and other experimental evidence, to form what they call the 
“synthetic theory”, now more often called—such is the magic of the 
name—neo-Darwinism. The spectacular small-scale evolutionary effects 
found among quick-breeding laboratory populations have recently 
consolidated this view. 

Nevertheless, “straight’”” neo-Darwinism appears to many biologists to 
be unable to explain some large-scale effects, in particular the very thing 
that Darwin set out originally to explain, i.e. the origin of true species 
(not just of sub-species). The genesis of species—and even more so of 
orders higher than species—appears to involve a much more radical 
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genetic change than any that the summation of small mutations could 
bring about. Recent evidence from embryology (Dalcq), from palaeon- 
tology (Schindewolf), from genetics (Goldschmidt), seems to many to 
require a much more drastic systemic rearrangement than any that 
neo-Darwinism has so far envisaged. It is no longer clear, in fact, that 
microevolution is a good model for macroevolution as Darwinians have 
always assumed. It should be emphasized that the present debate is 
concerned, not with the occurrence of biological evolution or the role of 
Darwinian natural selection—these are universally admitted—but rather 
with the causal factors involved in significant genetic change. 

A final theological note by Father R. Gleason reminds us that “‘it is 
possible that the scientific notions of the author of Genesis are erroneous, 
drawn as they are from the science (of his day) but it is not these notions 
that he is affirming or implying” (p. 106). Secondly, “numerous Catholic 
scholars are prepared today to admit a form of theistic transformism or 
evolution ... The origin of the human body by way of evolution does 
not appear improbable” (p. 106). But he qualifies this in two important 
respects. First, even though the animal organism may evolve to a certain 
stage of perfection making it “ready for the last touches preceding the 
infusion of the human soul, we must not conceive this perfection as 
though it required the infusion of a human soul. . . Rather, the mutations 
which prepared for the soul would be directed by God and His special 
action throughout” (p. 109). Second, “‘the soul as the form of the body, 
by its own informing of the animal body, profoundly transforms the body 
into which it is inserted” (p. 110). Many would question both of these 
points, and the notions of the soul and of God’s creative relationship 
with the universe which underlie them. An Aristotelean would wonder 
whether it makes any sense to talk of “inserting” a soul as though it 
pre-existed or were a substance in its own right; since the operation of 
intellect is supposed to be independent of matter, he might well go on 
to ask on what title the animal body is supposed to require a “‘profound” 
transformation before being inhabitable by a human soul. A metaphysician 
might be tempted to remark that since God conserves and directs all 
natural processes, it is a little hard to see what precisely is meant by 
saying that the mutations which prepared for the soul would have to be 
directed by some sort of “special” action on God’s part. And on what 
grounds could such a claim be made? Theological? On what basis? 

The easy Platonic metaphor of “infusion” that we rely on in describing 
the relationship between God and the origin of each human soul covers 
over some very dangerous philosophical quicksands. But it is books of 
this sort that may lead—must lead—us to drive conceptual piles through 
these sands to philosophical bedrock. 

ERNAN MCMULLIN 
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UN PROBLEME CRUCIAL: AMOUR ET MAirTRise De Sor. By Mgr Leon- 
Joseph Suenens. Bruges, Desclee de Brouwer, 1960. Pp. 230. 


This work, the style of which is limpid and graceful, covers the problem 
of sex as it confronts the Church in the present age. It is true that we 
Catholics have an enviable advantage in knowing the moral principles 
governing sexual relations, but we cannot be indifferent to the widespread 
contravention of these principles by those who may be faithful to Catholic 
teaching in other domains. Even if ninety-nine were faithful, the odd 
man out would still be our concern. Our anxiety should be all the greater 
when the proportion of failures is much higher. Mgr Suenens, who 
taught moral theology for many years, is not satisfied with a legalistic 
approach to the problem. He sets out to integrate sex-life into the context 
of Christian self-mastery. The true concept of love as a gift of oneself to 
another, must replace the materialist conception which is based on instinct 
and which lacks permanence and stability. His programme is a demanding 
one and enlists in the educational campaign priests, doctors, teachers, 
nuns, as well as the organized groups of Catholic Action. He is outspoken 
in pin-pointing the inadequacy of what is being done and does not 
hesitate to call for reform when devotion to tradition prevents adaptation 
to the needs of the age. His criticism reaches down to such points as the 
dress of nuns and the retention of cloistered habits by those whose work 
must bring them into closer contact with that world in which their charges 
will one day work out their salvation. 


The author’s proposed orientation of existing movements or the 
creation of new, need not concern us here as they are designed with the 
Belgium situation in view and would require many adaptations to fit a 
country like ours where the marriage problems are of a different kind. 
There is scarcely need, to take one example, for an Irish parish priest to 
emphasize in the prenuptial examination the indissolubility of marriage. 
But the over-all effort to present the Christian concept of love and marriage 
in Opposition to that taught or insinuated on screen and television, is 
universally needed. Then the importance of the priest and doctor learning 
all that their office demands about the safe period, should get general 
recognition. The directives of the Holy See and the teaching of the 
moralists are given by Mgr Suenens in a manner that will prove helpful 
to confessors. For it cannot be denied that many are still hesitant in their 
attitude towards expedients sanctioned by the Holy See as a help to 
those who wish to live a good life during the period when they have solid 
reasons for avoiding conception. Yet the primary purpose of this book 
is not to provide for the difficult case but to inculcate the Christian 
notion of love. Unless we can build this into the formation of our youth 
or strengthen it when it is already there, the social evils resulting from 
unsatisfactory unions will increase progressively. Mgr Suenens keeps the 
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wider programme in view and gives a lead which will be warmly welcomed 
by all who are privileged to direct souls to Christ. 
P. McKevitt 


THE PROBLEM OF EvIL. By Francois Petit, O.Praem. Translated by C. J. F. 
Williams. London, Burns & Oates. Price 7/6. 


Though many find it hard to awaken their interest in a new essay on 
an old problem, the perpetual recurrence of disaster and suffering should 
provide a welcome for it. The priest will often be called on to console the 
afflicted, often in circumstances in which the human word is inadequate. 
This short but comprehensive analysis of evil ranges with clarity over 
the various attitudes towards the problem that have prevailed throughout 
the recorded history of mankind. The pagan was inclined to view the 
shortcomings of our earthly life as the result of an inconclusive struggle 
between a good power and a malignant one which the former was unable 
to subdue. In this respect there is continuity between the primitive myth 
and the later philosophies, as both are in agreement on the existence of 
an evil principle whether it be personal or material. 

For the believer in God such explanations are unacceptable as they are 
inconsistent with the omnipotence of God and His goodness. Yet the 
Jews found difficulty, as the readers of the Book of Job will remember, in 
reconciling God’s justice with the calamities which seemed to strike the 
undeserving while the wicked enjoyed earthly happiness. The fuller 
revelation of our future state removed some of the perplexity. The 
suffering life of Our Lord provided the Christian with a comprehensive 
explanation but this needs further elucidation. Searching for this in 
tradition, Father Petit takes St Augustine and St Thomas as the exponents 
who give us the most complete expression of the Christian standpoint. 
These give us the ultimate principles from which the theologians can 
derive more precise determinations. The author summarizes the beneficial 
effect of what is in some respects evil, and shows how the thwarting of 
the human will can serve to refine and discipline character, help us to 
atone to the Divine justice or to detach the soul from what is transitory 
and unsubstantial. The work concludes with a few short paragraphs on 
such practical questions as our attitude towards suffering whether it be 
our own or that of our neighbour. 

The treatment of the subject is solid and attractive. It is based on a 
wide knowledge of Sacred Scripture and theology. The work will be found 
useful whether one’s aim be a more complete knowledge sought for its 
own sake or as an aid to pastoral priests in a difficult and recurring 
situation. 


P. McKEvIitTT 
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SCRIPTURE IN THE LiTURGy. By Charles Burgard. London, Challoner 
Publications. Price 11/6 paper, 16s. cloth. 


The liturgical movement has benefited by the present-day return to 
the Bible. The place of Sacred Scripture in the liturgy scarcely needs 
stressing. It is enough to recall the use made of the Psalter in every branch 
of the liturgy and the place of scriptural readings in the Mass and Office. 
The question is sometimes raised if the best possible use is being made 
of the Bible riches and in this context one often points to the lessons 
chosen for the Sundays of the year. Father Burgard does not discuss 
these questions nor does he delay over the historical development. His 
interest is in the liturgy as he finds it. His method is to select the main 
themes that are discernible in the different seasons and show how they 
are worked out. For example, Advent is considered under the heads of 
(a) Christ’s coming, (b) awakening, (c) the promises, (d) trusting and 
joyful readiness. It is in the handling of these themes that the author 
reveals his skill. He keeps history and scholarship carefully in check 
and summons them only when they can give added point to present-day 
use. 

In treating of the Christmas season the author has an interesting note 
on the use of the word hodie in the liturgy. He reminds us that the Word 
of God is not dead and imprisoned in the past but is a living word 
addressed to the man of today who is taking part in the liturgical cele- 
bration; and that the Old Testament is made plain through the New, just 
as the New finds its full depth only when seen in the light of the Old. 
Here he is following the thought of Fathers Bouyer and Lubac. 

The reader will find Father Burgard’s book a valuable aid to prayerful 
and intelligent participation in the liturgy. 

E. LONG 


Er Diz Unto Tue Lorp. By Pierre Herbin. London, Challoner Pub- 
lications. Price 8/6 paper. 


Many Irish priests and lay people will be glad to have this book just 
now when we are using our new Irish ritual. Having so many of the 
prayers in the vernacular is making us give more thought to the content. 
We Die Unto the Lord is a study of and commentary on a very important 
section of the Ritual. It is in two sections: I. Sickness of a Christian; 
II. The Christian’s death, burial and resurrection. The author has valuable 
things to say on the art of being ill, the art of visiting the sick, the art of 
dying. It would not be easy to convey how much sensible advice he gives 
on spiritual and other practical matters. In supplying a complete cere- 
monial for the visitation of the sick, with readings from the psalms and 
suitable passages from the Gospel, the Rituale turns the occasion into a 
genuine liturgical action. The spiritual side is often obscured by the 
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worries of material needs. On all this the author has worthwhile observa- 
tions to make. He stresses the desirability of getting legal and family 
affairs settled as soon as possible. He gives advice on the wording of 
death announcements and memorial cards; he pleads for discretion in 
the display of grief and worldly station. He keeps recalling us to the 
Christian aspects of illness and death. The family, the relatives, the priest, 
the doctor and nurse all have a role, and all need guidance. 

There is no need to hesitate about recommending this book. It is bound 
to be helpful to many classes. 

E. LONG 


BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION. By Raoul Plus, S.J. London, Challoner 
Publications. Price 8/6. 


This little book by Father Plus on the sacraments of Baptism and 
Confirmation will be welcomed in many quarters. It is full of sound 
theology, good apologetics, and refreshing spiritual reading. 

Father Plus devotes the first three chapters to the supernatural order— 
the fall of man and his restoration. Basic truths of our faith are here 
involved, and the author undertakes to show that, if the word “‘super- 
natural” does not occur in the Gospel story, the reality is richly conveyed 
by a wealth of imagery—life, adoption, friendship, indwelling, union of 
vine and branches. Father Plus has a gift of presenting the truths of faith 
with light, conviction, and warmth, which is, as he says himself, his aim. 
His writing is not superficial and he gives full force to the difficulties, 
for example, that are urged in the matter of infant Baptism and the fate 
of unbaptized adults. At the same time it would seem that his book was 
written at an earlier period, for it shows an unawareness of some trends of 
present-day speculation on Baptism and Confirmation. 

The book is particularly well translated. It is a book for the school, 
for the presbytery, for the educated layman, for the convent. 

E. LONG 


THE AGE OF MARTYRS: CHRISTIANITY FROM DIOCLETIAN TO CONSTANTINE. 
By Giuseppi Ricciotti. Translated by Rev. Anthony Bull, C.R.L. 
London, Geoffrey Chapman, 1960. Pp. 305. Price 24s. 


The last of the early persecutions in the Church, both because of its 
intensity and range, has a dramatic character lacking in the earlier 
attempts to suppress Christianity. The Christians were no longer an 
insignificant sect; they were numerically strong and were found at every 
level of the social hierarchy. They had a visible organization strongly 
developed in every part of the Roman Empire but particularly in the 
East with which lay the balance of prestige. Confronting it was the pagan 
government now more securely consolidated under Diocletian than it 
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had been for centuries. And Diocletian had been a moderate more 
concerned with political stability than with purely religious issues. Yet 
when, probably under the influence of Galerius, he embarked on the 
path of extermination, he could command a unified administration that 
was unequalled since the end of the Augustan age. The struggle must be 
decisive one way or the other, but at the end of the period, roughly a 
quarter of a century, the Christians had emerged victorious from the 
most ruthless of the persecutions and received a toleration under Con- 
stantine that soon evolved into a position of supremacy over the dis- 
comfited enemy. 

Abbot Ricciotti with the minimum of stage management makes most 
of the dramatic element in the struggle. He lets the records speak. But 
this involves a preliminary valuation of the sources so that what is really 
primary may be isolated from the later accretions inspired by unregulated 
piety or the attraction of the marvellous. The best evidence is to be found 
in the report of the trial, usually copied by an eye-witness such as Eusebius 
of Caesarea. The Abbot does a convincing piece of work in conducting 
this delicate operation. Indeed this work will be found useful for students 
of historical method as it gives practical application of the more impor- 
tant canons of criticism. 

Of a different kind is his examination of the Arian aftermath of the 
persecution. The steadfastness of the martyr is replaced by the fanaticism 
of the rival factions who bandy with theological terms that are beyond 
their range. St Jerome’s vivid description of these dangerous amateurs 
might be aptly transferred to the Reformation sects of Northern Europe 
in the sixteenth century. Then there were the personal rivalries in which 
loyalty to a man easily took preference over zeal for the truth. Worse 
than all the protecting ruler tried to introduce the political weapons of 
compromise into a sphere in which one jot or tittle of the absolute truth 
cannot be conceded without betrayal. It is a wonderful canvas in which 
we see the conflict of all the human weaknesses emerging and threatening 
to submerge or water down the original Divine deposit of truth. From 
supernatural heroism to human trafficking with error seems an incredible 
descent but it is all foreseen in the Gospels which portray the never- 
ending hostility between the powers of darkness and the kingdom of 
God. Abbot Ricciotti has given us in this book a text for the times, a 
text calculated to strengthen our conviction that victory is with us how- 
ever disquieting the appearances. 

P. McKeEVITT 


PIONEER THEORIES OF MissioLoGy. By Ronan Hoffman, O.F.M.Conv. 
Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1960. Pp. xiv 
+- 182. 


Parallel with the immense growth in missionary activity that has 
taken place in this century there has come a corresponding, and ultimately 
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more important, advance in the formulation of mission thought and 
theory. In fact it may be said that the systematic and scientific study of 
mission theory is a twentieth century phenomenon. But missiology, no 
more than any other branch of science, did not spring up suddenly and 
without warning. The territory had been surveyed and the groundwork 
had been laid by countless workers during the long centuries of the 
Church’s missionary activity. The main purpose of the work under 
review is to study the thought of one of these pioneer missiologists whose 
work has long been forgotten and neglected. 


Cardinal Brancati de Laurea, O.F.M.Conv. (1612-1693) was one of the 
most eminent theologians of the seventeenth century, a power in the 
Roman Curia, Consultor of the Holy Office and of several other Con- 
gregations, intimate friend and adviser of several Popes, a man who 
might himself have become Pope were it not for the interference of the 
Spanish government. One of his offices, that of Prefect of Studies of the 
Urban College of Propaganda, brought him into close contact with 
students from mission lands and he perceived the need for a work that 
would provide a special missionary education and formation for these 
students. He therefore wrote a “Mission Treatise” consisting of three 
Disputations (about 50,000 words) which he inserted into the tract 
De Fide of his. unfinished Commentaria in Libros Sententiarum Scoti. 
Indicative of the importance attached to this treatise is the fact that 
vol. III, which contains it, was the only one of the eight volumes of 
Brancati’s Commentary which was published by the Press of Propaganda 
itself. Yet, despite the quasi-official approval given to his teaching, his 
work was subsequently interred in the archives of Propaganda and was 
not even listed in the card file. So little was known about his missiological 
writing that his name does not appear among the writers on general 
mission theory in the Bibliotheca Missionum of Streit-Dindinger, which 
is the most complete bibliography of mission writings. To Father Charles, 
S.J., must go the credit for having brought this treatise once more to 
the attention of scholars. 


Hoffman’s work, as well as giving a painstaking outline of the salient 
points of Brancati’s doctrine, also provides a scholarly and balanced 
evaluation of it. By pointing out that what the author says must be read 
in the light of its seventeenth century context he disposes of some 
criticisms, particularly one of anti-feminism, which Father Charles had, 
somewhat lightly, directed against his distinguished confrére. In evaluat- 
ing the doctrine he brings it into comparison with that of three outstanding 
missiologists of different schools who were contemporaries of the Cardinal, 
José de Acosta, S.J., Thomas a Jésu, O.Carm. and Dominicus de 
Gubernatis, O.F.M. One interesting result of this comparison (though 
not its purpose, Hoffman claims) is that it proves that the dependence 
of de Gubernatis on Brancati, both in thought and text, especially in 
those parts of his work which have rightly been praised by various 
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modern writers, is much greater than his few discreet references to 
“Lauria” would lead one to expect. Unicuique suum! 

One can confidently recommend this book to readers of the I.T.Q. 
despite the fact that one feels that both St Columban and St Patrick have 
been ill-used, the former by having had his name mis-spelled and the 
latter by having been called what he was not—a monk. 

JOSEPH FLYNN 


MARTIN BUBER, JEWISH EXISTENTIALIST. By Malcolm L. Diamond. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 240. Price 21s. 


At this juncture of history the irenical approach to non-Catholic 
theologians is indicated, but the obligation of charity does not allow us 
to make concessions inconsistent with the obligation of safeguarding 
the truth in a world which finds the mention of God controversial and 
prefers to speak of the Absolute. Martin Buber is a singular figure. He 
is a Jew who has been repudiated by his own people but who exercises an 
influence on the existentialist school of Protestant theologians. In spite 
of his pietistical approach to theology, he seems to embrace all the 
opinions which would undermine the stability and credibility of religion. 
If the principle of contradiction be abandoned, we can no longer prove 
any case or even enter into a discussion. Yet Buber argues after a fashion 
but in the modernist manner. The appraisal of a fact is not made on the 
basis of truth but rather on its utility for building up a personalist 
relation with God. The whole concept of truth in the field of theology 
differs toto coelo from that which applies to every other department of 
life. On these terms religion is finished, as we can only apprehend truth 
through those faculties which are our endowment from nature. These 
are elevated by grace and are enabled to reach the supra-natural, but the 
apprehension of religious truth does not by-pass our natural equipment. 

A more detailed critique of this outline of Buber’s speculation is not 
possible because there are so many points at which we must voice dis- 
agreement. The assumption that any dogmatic formulation of religious 
truth must divorce itself from religion as exercised in real life, is based 
on a concept of truth that fails to see that knowledge must at every level 
maintain contact with the real. The abstract and the real are not enemies; 
their conjunction expresses our capacity to absorb being at the highest 
human level. Not enjoying the intuitive grasp of truth that is the pre- 
rogative of pure spirits, we must go to God in the manner corresponding 
to our condition. To quarrel with this condition is, basically, pride, and 
this is accepted as the greatest obstacle to union between God and man. 
Dr Malcolm gives us a very intelligible conspectus of Buber’s thought 
but he cannot give it a dimension fitted to human capacities. He appears 
to be entangled in the existentialist opposition between the abstract and 
the real which disrupts the unity of thought and ignores the upward 
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pilgrimage of the thinker from the world of sense to the higher realities 
to which he has access. 
P. McKEvIitT 


SAINT JEAN DE LA Croix. DOCTEUR DES Ames. By Dom Chevallier. Paris, 
Aubier, 1958. Pp. 220. 


St John of the Cross compares the soul that is transformed in God 
to a lamp that has been lighted. Dom Chevallier analyses and develops 
this figure in such a way that it comes to express very strikingly the whole 
structure of the spiritual life. There are four general principles: the 
flame is the future of the lamp; the flame does not come from the lamp; 
the flame transforms the lamp (i.e. the oil that is in it); the flame is 
regulated by the lamp. These principles are elucidated and developed by 
means of texts from the saint’s writings, so that the book is, to use the 
author’s own words, a “veritable anthology”. 

Nevertheless, the book is more than an anthology. It has much of 
value in the way of synthesis and explanation, the result of a life-long 
study. Those who are acquainted, even slightly, with Sanjuanist studies 
will not be surprised to find a long note at the end to show that the 
second redaction of the Spiritual Canticle is spurious. Dom Chevallier has 
been vigorously asserting this position for many years, and some other 
Sanjuanist scholars have been just as vigorously combating it. 

The central conception of the book—as of all mystical writing—is 
that there is a certain Divine light and fire that can only come from 
above to the soul as an extraordinary grace, and that this involves a 
deep process of transformation. St John of the Cross summed up the 
peculiar nature of this transformation when he said: “in order to arrive 
at that which you know not you must go by a way which you know not”. 
According as the Divine fire takes hold of it the soul travels through a 
strange land of deep dark valleys and desert landscapes. But the promised 
land awaits it when its taste has been refined to the appreciation of its 
beauty. On this journey the ordinary uses of the faculties are no help: 
the Divine life that is flowing in secretly cannot be apprehended by 
reason or will or memory in their ordinary operations. 

The author emphasizes rather strongly the hiddenness of this infused 
contemplation. He goes as far as to say that it cannot be known at all, 
not even in its effects (pp. 153, 154). This is surely an exaggeration. It is 
true that people who receive mystical graces are frequently unconscious 
of the true nature of these graces. Nevertheless, they are always conscious 
of God’s presence, and of the varying modes of this presence, now dark, 
as if God were absent, now “full of goodness and glory’, when God 
chooses to manifest Himself joyfully to the soul. When the Israelites 
were passing through the desert God was present to them even though 
He hid Himself within the cloud and within the fire; so it is always with 
God’s chosen ones who are called out of Egypt to the Promised Land. 
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This expression of disagreement on a delicate and controversial matter 
must not be taken as in any sense an adverse judgement on the book. 
It is an excellent study of a most sublime subject by a man who knows 
his material thoroughly. Particularly interesting and original is the section 
on what the author calls L’hommage de la devolution, the homage paid 
by natural reason (/a raison raisonnante) to the higher light of infused 
contemplation by its handing itself over to the operation of this light 
(pp. 95 sq.). 

NoeL-DerMoT O’DonoGHuE, O.D.C. 


RELIGION Is REASONABLE. By Thomas Corbishley. London, Burns and 
Oates, 1960. Pp. 124. Price 16s. 


The content of this book is based on a series of talks given to students 
at Oxford. The test by which they are to be judged is their adequacy in 
facing up to the intellectual problems confronting the modern student. 
They pass this test with honours and the lectures should prove invaluable 
to all in contact with modern thought and to priests and others who 
may be charged with the guidance of young men or women looking for 
an exposition of the Catholic response to the difficulties raised by modern 
unbelief. The treatment while scholarly is not beyond the range of the 
educated young man prepared to use his reason and is designed to give 
him confidence in the teaching of the Church as a body of truth that 
remains unshaken by any advance in secular knowledge. 

The first of the talks deals with the fundamental philosophical problems 
which come under fire today. Religion as a fact, the validity of a rational 
enquiry into its credentials, the cogency of the traditional argument, 
human freedom, the moral law, God’s providence, are treated in this 
section. The general impression which these discussions should leave on 
the reader is that the basic truths of the natural order are not humble 
suppliants begging a hearing but the proud bearers of a tradition that 
expresses Our inmost nature. This confident tone is well calculated to 
counterbalance the state of mind which is too ready to embrace whatever 
is new. So many young men are, unconsciously at least, under the influence 
of a bogus idea of progress. The theological section follows mainly the 
historical order beginning with Jewish monotheism. It brings out the 
continuity of Divine Revelation and emphasizes its reasonable character 
even when it goes beyond the range of human reason. The only reservation 
we would make is that we find it difficult to accept his delineation of the 
boundaries between Christ’s human knowledge and the enlightenment 
derived from his Divinity. It is undoubtedly hard to charter with exactitude 
the endowments demanded by the Divine or human nature, but the 
decree of the Holy Office, June 1918, does not seem to allow of any 
limitation of the knowledge of Christ. 

P. McKevitT 
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MODERN WAR AND PACIFISM 


The Catholic teaching on war has received its most recent state- 
ment from the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. In January, 
1956 they issued a letter on the subject, the opening paragraphs of 
which ran as follows: 

“Catholic moral teaching lays down precise conditions in order 
that war be at all lawful. War is the cause of very great evils, 
physical, moral and social. It is not lawful unless it be declared 
and waged by the supreme authority of the State. No private citizen 
has the right to bear arms or to use them against another State, 
its soldiers or its citizens. Just as no private citizen has the right to 
inflict capital punishment, so he has not the right to wage war. 
Sacred Scripture gives the right to bear the sword and to use it 
against evil-doers to the supreme authority and to it alone. If 
individuals could arrogate to themselves the right to use military 
force there would be disorder and chaos leading inevitably to 
tyranny and oppression. 

The second condition for a lawful war is that there be a just 
cause. It must be certain that all peaceful means have been tried 
and found unavailing, that the matter at issue far outweighs the 
havoc that war brings and that it is reasonably certain that war 
will not make things worse. No private individual has authority to 
judge these issues, or to involve the people from whom he has 
received no mandate in the serious losses inevitable in hostilities”. 

Strictly speaking, by “war” is understood the attempt by one 
sovereign State to impose its will upon another sovereign State by 
using armed force. Commonly, however, the term is also used to 
cover armed attacks on a State by outside groups, armed violence 
between party political interests in the same State and armed insur- 
rection or revolt against an established government. In other 
words, it covers the total range of the use of armed force for 
political purposes. Any such act is an act of war. The statement of 
the hierarchy covers the use of force in all these senses, but par- 
ticular attention is directed to acts of war against another State. 


WAR IN TRADITIONAL TEACHING 
The Irish bishops have stated the traditional conditions which 


‘Cf. Catholic Documentation, vol 1 (1956), n. 4, p. 46. 
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must be fulfilled before war can be lawful. Although they have 
dealt with the matter succinctly in two paragraphs, their exposition 
includes no fewer than five conditions, which are normally treated 
separately by theologians. In addition to the conditions that war 
be declared by lawful authority and for a just cause, these are that 
all possible peaceful means must first have been tried, that there be 
due proportion between the good hoped for and the evil that will 
ensue, and that there be a reasonable hope of success. It is usual 
for theologians to add two further conditions, viz. that the war be 
waged with a right intention and that only lawful methods be 
employed in its prosecution. A little reflection shows, however, that 
these are unnecessary. The latter refers to the conduct of the war 
rather than to the morality of its inception, while the former relates 
to subjective rather than to objective morality. 

In his treatment of the subject, just prior to World War II, 
Father Gerald Vann sought to link the condition regarding inten- 
tion with the objective morality of war. In his view a right intention 
meant that war should be undertaken only to “promote good and 
avoid evil for the world as a whole”. It is hard to see how this is 
saying anything more than that there should be due proportion 
between the evil which war entails and the good which it hopes to 
achieve. The famous French writer on the morality of war, A. 
Vanderpol, has offered a different interpretation of the meaning of 
“right intention”.? It is that war be not undertaken if satisfaction 
for injury is otherwise forthcoming and if there is no adequate 
reason why it should not be accepted. Here too, however, one is 
forced to think that no more is being said than has already been 
covered by the condition that war should be a last resort. M. 
Vanderpol adds as further explanation of intention the idea that 
war should not be pursued for its own sake. But again we are no 
further informed by this than we already are by the condition 
which demands a just cause. There seems no adequate reason, 
therefore, why the conditions for an objectively lawful war should 
necessarily include reference to a right intention. 

The Catholic teaching on war — at least in its general outlines — 
can be traced as far back as St. Augustine. It was further developed 
by St. Thomas, Vittoria and Suarez and represents a consistent if 
evolving tradition. 

The first condition is that, in order to be moral, war must be waged 
by the decision of lawfully constituted authority. In the past this has 


1 Gerald Vann, O.P., Morality and War, London, 1939, p. 35. 
* A. Vanderpol, La guerre devant le christianisme, Paris, 1911, p. 117. 
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normally been the government of the country immediately concerned 
either with initiating hostilities or repelling attack. Throughout 
history, however, there has been a continuous scarch for a supra- 
national authority that could be called upon to establish justice in 
international disputes. Time was when the papacy was arbiter in 
the matter, Pope Leo XIII acting in this capacity less than a century 
ago in the dispute between Germany and Spain over the Caroline 
Islands.1 After World War I the League of Nations sought to 
arrogate to itself the right of deciding when war might legitimately 
be waged. In 1931 a Theological Conventus at Fribourg was of the 
opinion that the League had already reached such a stage of develop- 
ment that war on private State authority was no longer lawful.” 
We know of the failure of the League to live up to these expectations 
and by 1938 at least one theologian had expressed the opinion that 
it was doubtful whether the conctractual obligations arising from 
membership of the League still bound those nations who remained 
members.* The suggestion was that, in defect of an efficient instru- 
ment of international justice, the right to make war on its own 
exclusive authority had reverted to the supreme authority in the 
individual State. 

The question has primary relevance to the initiation of hostilities 
rather than to resistance by a State if actually attacked. For even 
the presence of an effective international authority does not annul 
the right of any State to defend itself as best it can against aggression. 
Nothing can take away its right of defending itself against unjust 
attack. The initiation of war—for whatsoever reason—is a 
different matter altogether, particularly granted the existence of 
adequate international organisation. In this respect the United 
Nations has sought to take up where the League abandoned the 
problem of a world authority. Its Charter has gone so far as to 
ban the term “‘war” from political vocabulary, all “war” or “threat 
or use of force” being prohibited. Only United Nations “enforce- 
ment action” is allowed in the settlement of international disputes, 
as well as individual or collective defence against armed aggression 


1 Cf. P. Sauvage, L’Eglise est-elle pour ou contre la guerre ?, Paris, 1936, pp. 26-33; 
J. Eppstein, The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations, London, 1935, pp. 463-474. 

2 “Although international society does not yet enjoy the full authority which it 
might well possess, both from the very nature of things and from the consent of men, 
yet it is clear that it has now been developed into a form of positive law in such a way 
that it is consolidated by many juridical and political instruments, which are designated 
to establish human order and peace. Because of this a war declared by a State on its 
own authority without previous recourse to the international institutions which exist 
cannot be a lawful social process’’—in Eppstein, op. cit., p. 140. 

8 Jeremiah O'Sullivan, The Theology of Modern War, Dissertation presented to the 
Faculty of Theology, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 1941, 
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that has actually been launched on a State or its allies.’ Still, at its 
present stage of development, one must have certain reservations 
about the ability of the United Nations Organisation to dispose 
exclusively of armed force in imposing international justice. The 
politically effective organisations are still primarily the nation 
States and there is no functional political body that can claim with 
reason to have reached that degree of independent supra-nationality 
that would warrant its being accorded an exclusive right in the 
imatter of using armed force in international disputes. The United 
Nations, as yet, is certainly limited in this respect. The Secretary 
General in his report to the 1958 Assembly gave clear expression 
to the fact that it could serve only as a permanent framework for 
multilateral diplomacy.? Despite recent events, it does not seem 
that it can yet lay claim to being the only legitimate source of 
decision as regards the use of force in international disputes. 
Indeed it is very difficult to deprive the individual State altogether 
of the right to decide for itself whether to use force in support of 
its claims. One cannot disregard the possibility that a State might 
reasonably refuse to abide by the arbitration of even the highest 
international authority. What is certain is that, until the definite 
emergence of a competent world authority, the individual State 
cannot be totally deprived of the right to go to war. Even today the 
teaching of Suarez on the point has force: “Just as lawful authority 
for punishing crimes is necessary in order that peace may be pre- 
served inside a State, so also in order that several States may live 
in peace, it is necessary that there be in the world an authority to 
punish the injuries done by one to another. This power does not 
reside in a superior, since the several States have none. . . Therefore 
it must reside in the supreme ruler of the injured State, to whom 
the other ruler becomes subject by reason of his crime. Hence a 
war of this sort takes the place of a just vindicative judgment’’.* 
But Suarez clearly implies that the advent of an effective inter- 
national authority would limit the right of the State in this respect. 
The undertaking of war is not a matter for private individuals 
or groups within the State as long as legitimate authority is avail- 
able to make the decision. As we shall see later, such private elements 
have no right to object to a lawful war; they have even less right to 


1 Cf. James Hogan, “The New Dimensions of War and Peace’’, in Philosophical 
Studies, vol. X (1960), p. 165. 

2 Cf. Wm. H. Robert, “The International Political Common Good”, in World 
Justice, vol. 11 (1960), n. 2. 

% Suarez, De Bello, in Opera, vol. XII, Paris, 1868, disp. XIII. 
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engage in war on their own authority. And this holds, it is impor- 
tant to remember, even if they have the majority of the people 
behind them. The reason for this is that it is the government that is 
given the special right and duty of catering for the political common 
good. If the people do not agree with its policy, then, in a democracy 
at least, they can easily effect a change of government. 

Writers in political philosophy sometimes discuss the question of 
whether the government should consult its citizens before going to 
war. It was a practical issue in the United States before Pearl 
Harbour.! It is generally agreed that it should not be .done.? 
It is felt that the people might sometimes rush rashly into war, 
yielding to emotion and without sufficient knowledge of military 
matters. Then too, if this were to be done, why should the people 
not be consulted on all important questions of foreign policy? In 
any case, such a procedure would rob government of all real power. 
No — the lawful government alone must have the right of deciding 
—in default of other authority — when a State shall or shall not 
engage in war.® 

The second condition for a lawful war is that it be declared for 
a clearly just cause. The “cause” in question can be reduced to 
“defence against injury”; a war of pure aggression can never be 
lawful. This is the teaching, among others, of Vittoria and Grotius* 
and it was accepted earlier by St. Thomas Aquinas without 
comment.® St. Augustine taught that there were three instances of 

1 Cf. Raymond de Martini, The Right of Nations to Expand by Conquest, Washington, 

55. 

2 The idea of consulting the people has been championed by John K. Ryan, Modern 
War and Basic Ethics, Milwaukee, 1940, pp. 56-57. He regards this as implied in the 
Pastoral Letter of the American hierarchy in 1919, which suggested that “the calm 
and deliberate judgment of the people, rather than the aims of the ambitious few, 
shall decide whether, in case of international disagreement, war be the only solution. 
Knowing that the burdens of war will fall most heavily on them, the people will be 
slower in taking aggressive measures ...’’. Father John Courtney Murray takes the 
stronger view that “‘as a moral problem in the use of force, war is not simply, or even 
primarily, a problem for the generals, the State department, the technologists, the 
international lawyers. Here, if anywhere, ‘the People shall judge’. This is their respon- 
sibility .. . My impression is that this duty in social morality is being badly neglected 
in America at the moment’’.—“Theology and Modern War’, in Wm. J. Nagle, 
Morality and Modern Warfare, Baltimore, 1960, p. 76, n. 5. 

3 The mistaken nature of the following argumentation should be clear from what 
has been said on the question of who can lawfully decide to engage in war: On the 
supposition that British rule in Northern Ireland is unjustified, “all Irishmen must, 
in pursuance of the virtue and duty of patriotism, strive to overthrow British rule in 
Ireland. It is the Dublin Government’s bounden duty under the moral law to conduct 
and lead the struggle: if they refuse or neglect to do so, they lose their governmental 
authority because they have defaulted in the primary function of government, i.¢., 
the protection of the national territory from outside aggression”.—Ciaran Mac an 
Fhaili, “‘Partition and Force: A Republican Viewpoint”, in Hibernia, March-April, 
1957. 


* Vittoria, De Jure Belli, n. 424; Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, Bk. 2, ch. I, sec. 3. 
5 2a 2ae, Q. 40, art. 1. 
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the just cause: defence, indemnity and punishment. The first of 
these means defence against “injury threatening’, the second and 
third defence in relation to “injury sustained”, i.e., the effort to 
make it good. 

Defence against injury threatening the State is justified, says 
Grotius, in the same way as is self-defence by the individual. A 
State can attack another in order to forestall it. The danger in 
question must, however, be immediate and there must at least be 
moral certainty of its presence. Despite a contrary opinion, held by 
some writers during the seventeenth century, probabilism cannot be 
employed in this connection. As will readily be realised, the ascer- 
taining of the immediacy of such danger is made singularly difficult 
at the present day owing to the rapidity with which modern striking 
power can be mobilised. It is a problem which troubles the greater 
nations of the world, or at least those that have not lost all moral 
sensibility. 

As in the case of the individual, it is also lawful for the State to 
defend itself by seeking to undo injury already suffered. This includes 
the repulsing of an unjust attack, for this is indeed a very grave 
injury. It includes too the effort to right past wrongs by seeking to 
regain, for example, territory that has been unjustly seized. 


PACIFISM IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


Since World War II a growing number of moralists has tended 
to deny altogether the liceity of the use of armed force as a means 
of settling international disagreements. Earlier ages, of course, also 
had their pacifists, but they were few in number and, by and large, 
rather isolated. Among them were Erasmus and the Anabaptists. 
It was to the Anabaptists that Bellarmine made his famous reply: 
“We however, teach what the whole Church has always taught by 
word and example, that war is not by its very nature unlawful for 
Christians, as long as the conditions . . . are fulfilled’’.2 

Not all pacifists adopt precisely the same attitude. Some are 
opposed to war of every kind, on the grounds that the Gospel and 
early Christian tradition have outlawed the use of armed force. 
Theirs is essentially the position of the simpliste, who fixes his 
attention on one aspect only of a problem and treats it as if it were 


2 Grotius, loc. cit. 

* Bellarmine, De Laicis, Bk. 3, ch. 14. 

* For an exposition and examination of the different varieties of pacifism see Max 
Scheler, L’Idée de paix et le pacifisme, Paris, 1953; also J. Folliet, ““A Dissection of 
Pacifism”, in World Justice, vol. II (1960), n. 2. 
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the whole. The pacifist who concentrates on Christ’s command to 
Peter to put up his sword (Matt. 26, 52) is quite forgetful that it 
was Christ who alsocommanded that he who has no sword should sell 
his coat and buy one (Luke 22, 36). The extreme pacifist is just as 
exaggerated in his interpretation of the Christian tradition as is the 
warmonger who says it is enough for him that St. Augustine held 
that war is justified, ignoring the fact that what was war for St. 
Augustine is not necessarily war for men today.! The truth is that 
the Christian teaching on war is very nuancé; while retaining always 
its consistency, it shows a delicacy of appreciation of fact that 
causes it to modify periodically its statement of principle. 

Too much should not be made of the fact that the very early 
Christians were opposed to military service and war.? Although 
the Jews, as a people, were not pacifist, they were nationalist and 
anti-Roman and the majority of Christians in the first century were 
Jews. As such they would be unlikely to serve in the army. In the 
second century, of course, Christians were more widespread in the 
Empire, yet we still find a notable absence of Christian soldiers. 
But this in itself can scarcely serve as a basis for argument. At this 
period we have little positive evidence either for the existence of 
Christian artisans or doctors. Then too by now Christianity had 
become centred in the cities, which would help to explain why so 
few Christians appear to have entered the army, as the legions 
were largely recruited in the frontier territories where they were 
usually based. The most important reason for the reluctance of 
Christians to join the army, however, was undoubtedly its 
practice of Emperor worship. Officers were compelled to offer 
sacrifice to the Emperor, while ordinary ranks had to assist at the 
ceremony. These provisions were not always carried out and at the 
end of the second century there is evidence that there were many 
Christian soldiers.? They could justify their action — if justifica- 
tion were necessary — by appeal to the writings of the earliest 
Fathers. Clement of Rome* and Ignatius of Antioch® had spoken 

The romantic notion that “war is divine because it is a law of the world” is 
frequently attributed to Joseph de Maistre—Soirées de Saint Petersbourg, VII. A. 
Vanderpol, however, says that this is a mistake. The idea occurs in the seventh section 
of the Soirées, in which it is not de Maistre who speaks but somebody who is referred 
to as “the Senator’. De Maistre was usually called “the Count” in the Soirées. Cf. 
Vanderpol, op. cit. 

_ ® Cf. Edward A. Ryan, “‘The Rejection of Military Service by the Early Christians”, 
in Theological Studies, vol. XII (1952), pp. 1-32. 

°Cf. “Letter of Marcus Aurelius” appended to the first Apologia of St. Justin 

Martyr, in Migne, Pat. Graec., vol. 6, cc. 435-440. 


* Epist. I ad Corinthios, c. 37. Funk, Patres Apostolici, vol. I, p. 147. 
5 Epist. ad Polycarpum, V1, 2. Funk, op. cit., p. 293. 
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highly of the soldier’s calling. And during the defensive period of 
the Empire, from A.D. 170 to 260, Christians flocked to the standards 
of Rome. 

It was during this period that a form of doctrinal pacifism first 
emerged. Around A.D. 202 Tertullian in his De Idololatria \eft no 
doubt about his condemnation of military service. Origen in his 
Commentary on 1 Corinthians? did likewise, as also did the 
Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus.* On closer scrutiny it becomes 
clear that what these writers were opposing was not the profession 
of arms in itself but the danger of idolatry to which service in the 
army exposed the contemporary Christian. The very title of Ter- 
tullian’s work is indicative of this; his later reaffirmation of the 
same views in his De Corona* was coloured by the Puritanism and 
rigorism of the Montanist heresy which by then he had come to 
adopt. In his early writings, such as the Apologeticum,> he had 
shown an attachment to the Empire and an acceptance of the army 
as an institution. For Origen it is clearly the danger of idolatry 
that is in mind, for “idolatry is the sin of the army’’.* In his Contra 
Celsum, written in old age, he is more disposed to tackle the problem 
of military service as a specific question relating to the moral use of 
armed force. For the first time he introduces here the distinction 
between just and unjust war, saying that “soldiers can fight in a 
just cause” and that Christians should pray for their success.’ 
There were some Fathers who never had doubts about the legitimate 
nature of the soldier’s profession. Amongst these, as well as those 
already mentioned, was Clement of Alexandria.® 

If there was widespread pacifism in the early Church, leading to 
trouble with the State, it was due to the influence of the writings of 
people like Tertullian and Origen. And it was primarily a matter of 
protecting the Christian soldier’s faith rather than a conviction 
about the immorality of the use of armed force. I find it hard to 
agree that “Christian thought for a time hovered in a half-way 
house, possible only in a non-Christian State of which Christians 
formed but a small part and for whose public conduct they seemed 


1 De Idololatria, c. 19. CSEL, XX, 53. 

? For the commentary on J Corinthians see Journal of Theological Studies, vol. 1X 
(1907-8), pp. 366-69. 

3 Cf. Constitutiones Eccl. Aegyptiacae. Trans. in CSEL, XI. Text in Funk, Didaschalia 
et Constitutiones Apostolorum, Paderborn, 1905, vol. II, pp. 97-119. 

* De Corona, II, in Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, Tertulliani Opera, vol. II, 

pp. 1041-2. 

5 Apologeticum, 30. Funk, Didaschalia, vol. I, pp. 141-142. 

® Origen, loc. cit. 

? Contra Celsum, VIII, 73. Migne, Pat. Graec., vol. 11, cc. 1626-7. 

® Cited by Eppstein, op. cit., p. 40. 
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to have no responsibility”. On the whole they regarded war as 
justifiable; their apparent strictures on it were directed primarily 
at other factors. After the conversion of Constantine there was no 
longer need for fear on this score and we find the Church for the 
first time, at the Council of Arles (A.D. 314), giving positive appro- 
bation to military service. The excommunication of deserters shows 
that she regarded the just war as an enterprise which citizens can 
have a duty to further. In the light of this it is scarcely true to say 
that the early Christian tradition regarded a Gandhian-type of 
non-violence as an ideal. Nor is it true to say that “we must 
voluntarily, as a counsel ... renounce all violence in the spirit of 
martyrdom”’.® 
CONTEMPORARY PACIFISM 


Contemporary pacifism in general is of a different calibre. It has 
no difficulty in admitting the traditional teaching on the conditions 
for a just war, but insists that they can no longer be fulfilled in the 
modern world. It has been elaborating its position and seeking 
authoritative backing for over forty years. Early after World War I, 
Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich spoke on the need for new thinking 
on the subject of war. Soon after was founded the Friedensbund 
Deutscher Katholiken, a Catholic association for the promotion of 
pacifist views. Then, in 1929, the German Dominican, Father 
Stratmann, declared that war is something to be morally outlawed.‘ 
These views seemed to be supported by Cardinal Ottaviani in the 
third edition of his authoritative textbook of Public Ecclesiastical 
Law, published in Rome in 1947. Paragraph 86 in volume I of 
Ottaviani’s work: is headed “War is to be altogether forbidden”. 
The reason given is that the conditions for its liceity are never fully 
verified at the present day. The “total character” of modern war 


1 Eppstein, op. cit., p. 31. 

2Cf. Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., “The Ideal of Non-Violence’’, in Morals and 
Missiles, London, 1959, pp. 69-76. 

3C. Mac an Phaili, “From Arrows to Atoms: the morality of war’’, in Doctrine 
and Life, vol. 9 (1959), p. 82. 

*F. Stratmann, The Church and War, London, 1928. 

’“The conditions which theoretically make it (war) justified and permissible are 

never present . . . There is no reason so weighty as to be commensurate with so many 
evils, so much slaughter and destruction, such denial of religious and moral values . 
In practice, therefore, it is no longer permissible to declare war; not even a defensive 
war is to be waged unless the lawful authority responsible for the decision is sure of 
victory, and even-more certain that the good accruing to the nation from a defensive 
war outweighs the monstrous evils which will result both for this nation and for the 
world’’.—Card. Ottaviani, Jnstitutiones Juris Publici Ecclesiastici, vol. 1, 3rd Ed., 
Rome, 1947. 
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prevents them from being realised in practice; a “limited war” 
seems to be regarded only as a theoretical possibility. 

The pacifists derived courage from this and became more and 
more emphatic about the immorality of modern war. The traditional 
conditions, they explained, had been hammered out to meet the 
problem of the use of armed force in general; they dealt specifically 
with war only in the wide sense of the word and cannot at all be 
used to justify war as it is known today. The pacifists are agreed 
that nuclear war, in any form, is immoral; non-nuclear but total 
conventional war is similarly classified. In practice the attitude 
adopted by pacifists is that all war whatsoever is unlawful. Because 
of the danger of today of “chain reaction” and “push-button 
warfare”, to engage even in limited war is regarded as courting 
nuclear disaster. For practical purposes therefore, irrespective of 
theoretical distinctions, pacifism tends logically towards complete 
non-violence at least in the sphere of international relations. To 
distinguish in practice between the different kinds of pacifism is to 
be guilty of loose thinking rather than its opposite. 

The frankest of the pacifists themselves have no hesitation in 
proclaiming that war of any kind is morally unlawful. This was the 
thesis of a book by a French Jesuit, which appeared in 1948, 
while in 1956 Actualité Religieuse dans le Monde carried a com- 
prehensive account of a similar contention made at a symposium 
on non-violence at the Institut Catholique by the French section 
of the Pax Christi movement. In addition, due to the dependence of 
modern war on universal military conscription, conscientious 
objection has come to be defended as a moral right. This aspect of 
the matter has been taken up particularly by the American news- 
paper The Catholic Worker, under the influence of Peter Maurin 
and Dorothy Day. In Europe the most effective exponent of the 
pacifist position is Father Stratmann whose thought on the subject 
has progressively hardened. Throughout his lifetime successive 
technical developments at the service of war have convinced him 
of its inhuman and unChristian character. If in 1918 he was writing 
that “the whole character of war is changed since the advent of the 
machine-gun’”’, so that a just war was “almost an impossibility”,? 
it is only to be expected that he should rule it out altogether now 
that “‘a new difficulty presents itself in that the modern form of 
defence is atomic’’.* 


‘Pierre Lorson, S.J., La symphonie pacifique, Strasbourg, 1948. Cf. also Daniel 
Parker, Refus de la guerre. 


* F. Stratmann, The Church and War, p. 38. 
* F. Stratmann, “War and Christian Conscience’’, in Morals and Missiles, p. 34. 
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It is Father Stratmann’s contention that a review of Christian 
teaching on the subject of war over the course of history shows a 
progressive accommodation to its lawfulness. Assuming that the 
early Church held for a “clear rejection of war’, he opines that 
international violence first became baptized, as it were, when the 
sword was used at the service of faith during the Crusades. Since 
the sixteenth century a further decline is evident, war coming to be 
permitted in the pursuit of national claims even where the moral 
guilt of the attacked was entirely absent. There has, in fact, been a 
“steadily descending curve” in moral teaching; “‘the point has been 
reached where it must rise again’”’ through the rejection of war by 
the Christian conscience. In his most recent book, War and 
Christianity Today,2, Father Stratmann took it that the pacifist 
position was invulnerable, due particularly to what he regarded as 
the testimony of Cardinal Ottaviani. Referring back to the early 
pacifist moves between the wars, he declared that the mentality 
which they represented was the right one. “‘Against wide contrary 
publicity, and despite the aloofness of many, even Catholics, we of 
the German Catholic Peace Association were saying in words and 
in writing what today finally appears as correct”. He went on to 
insist on the Church’s duty to work for peace and almost went so 
far as to say that the Pope himself should authoritatively condemn 
war utterly.® 

The pacifist renunciation of war is understandable once its 
modern context is fully appreciated. There can be no doubt that, 
for the past fifty years, war has tended — almost of its very nature 
—to overstep the bounds of morality. The condition of propor- 
tionality has been all but lost amid the chaos wrought by modern 
weapons of destruction. The principle that non-combatants and 
their property should not be direct objects of attack was early 
abandoned during World War I. Long-range bombardment, aerial 
bombing and undersea warfare came to be employed with an 
alarming neglect of discrimination. So much so indeed that it is 


1 Loc. cit., p. 29. 

* London, 1956. 

3 “What can the Pope do himself in practice? We know how he continuously applies 
his great diplomatic skill to ease threatening political tensions, how he contends with 
God and the devil and humanity to exorcise the apocalyptic catastrophe of a third 
World War. Can’t he do still more? ‘War is to be altogether forbidden’, says Cardinal 
Ottaviani, the canonist who is in high respect at the Vatican. Who is to forbid war 
he does not say. As is well known, numerous people, Catholic and non-Catholic, are 
of the opinion that in a certain situation and considering the urgency | ‘threatening 
mankind, the Pope could declare against total war, that overthrows everything. Several 
international peace organisations have sent petitions along this line to Pope Pius XII’’. 
—Stratmann, War and Christianity Today, p. 18. 
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true to say that, in the twentieth century, to fight means to fight 
with means that are intrinsically disproportionate by the standards 
of previous centuries.1 Nor has international agreement to aught 
else been forthcoming. There has been no serious effort and cer- 
tainly no successful one to regulate the means to be used in war. 
On the contrary, international statesmen have come to accept the 
proposition that non-combatants can no longer be inviolable. 

In face of this it is also understandable that the question should 
be asked whether Christians might not change their attitude to 
war. It is only natural that a process of heart-searching should 
take place to see whether the traditional principles are adequate 
any longer. Hence the appeal to history by Father Stratmann in an 
effort to show that the teaching on war needs revision. His inter- 
pretation leaves much to be desired. While it is true that, during the 
course of history, the teaching on war underwent change, this was 
always of a progressive nature in accordance with the changing 
pattern of war and is such as will allow us today, when confronted 
with a further new situation, to introduce additional qualification 
into the moral principles involved. We have already dealt with the 
attitude to war of the early Church and have seen it to be something 
quite other than a “clear rejection”. Nor is it true to say that full 
acceptance of it came only with the Crusades. St. Augustine has a 
well-rounded body of teaching on the just war, to the basic elements 
of which we have already referred. It was taken up and developed 
by writers like Isidore of Seville, Gratian and Yves de Chartres.* 


PRINCIPLES IN DEVELOPMENT 


The most interesting feature of this development is how the 
principles gradually evolved from a simple to a complex fabric. 
They did so as the pattern of war itself changed. For St. Augustine 
there was only one item of importance, viz. that war be defensive.® 
For a long time there is no reference even to legitimate authority 
to engage in war, the reason probably being that for centuries such 
authority was hard to find amid the entanglements of personal 
feudal loyalties. By the time of St. Thomas three conditions are 

1Cf. Wm. V. O’Brien, “Nuclear Warfare and the Law of Nations’, in Nagle, 
ag: SOE Fives de la Briére, “Les étapes de la tradition théologique concernant le droit 
de juste guerre”’, in Révue Générale de Droit International Public, March-April, 1937: 
also A. Vanderpol, Le droit de guerre d’apreés les théologiens et les canonistes du moyen 


age, Paris, 1911—reissued in 1919, together with Vanderpol’s other work mentioned 
in _ a under the title of La doctrine scolastique du droit de guerre; also John K. Ryan, 


op. c 
s Ep. 138, ad Marcellinum, CSEL, XLTV, 139. 
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enumerated — legitimate authority, just cause and a right inten- 
tion. A right intention is described by Aquinas as being present 
when “good is to be promoted and evil avoided”. From which 
it is clear that he meant it to cover what later came to be known as 
a “due proportion’’ between the good achieved and the evil entailed 
by war. This helps us to understand both the absence of reference 
to proportion in his treatment of war and the reason why there is 
no need today to include intention among conditions for war that 
already specify proportionality. 

I have already mentioned that St. Thomas accepted without 
comment the idea that the only just cause for war is the need for 
defence. Vittoria later drew out the implication of this, saying that 
“the sole and unique just cause of war is the violation of right’’.? 
Granted justice on one’s side, however, it seems that Vittoria was 
prepared to allow what today would be called “total war”. His 
writing on this could only be regarded as brutal were it not that 
at his time the engines of war were very limited in the extent of their 
destructive power. For this reason Vittoria may be con- 
doned when he writes that “‘whatever is necessary for the defence of 
the commonwealth is permitted in war’’.* Vittoria’s teaching was 
repeated by Banez and Molina, who amplified it in certain respects. 
Molina, for example, broached something new when he said that 
the adversary in a just war need not be culpable. Earlier writers had 
tacitly assumed that he should; they had all regarded war as some- 
thing punitive. Molina urged that it may sometimes be difficult 
if not impossible to know who is culpable, in which case there is 
need of conciliation. He also argued that material injustice, involv- 
ing no culpability, constitutes a sufficient just cause for engaging in 
war. Even more than this, he envisaged the situation in which — 
due to invincible ignorance about who is right — war can be just 
on both sides at the same time.5 For the same reason Suarez also 
supported the view that war can be objectively just on both sides. 

The teaching of these writers may seem lax and even retrograde 
until one balances the aspects of it that I have outlined with others. 
With Vittoria and Suarez the teaching on war received important 
development in the introduction of the condition relating to propor- 
tion. Vittoria’s championing of “total war” is therefore tempered; 
while anything may be permitted in war that is necessary for the 

' 2a, 2ae, Q. 40, art. 1. 

? Vittoria, De Jure Belli, c. 10. 

3 Op. cit., n. 15. 


* Molina, De Justitia et Jure, Cologne, 1733, vol. I, tract 2, disp. 101. 
* Op. cit., vol. I, tract 2, disp. 102, 2. 
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just defence of the State, this in turn is lawful only for ends that 
are not only just but proportionate and known with certainty. As 
war became more destructive, this new condition of proportionality 
assumed an ever more important role in moral teaching. It is 
interesting to note that its introduction was immediately accom- 
panied by the dropping of explicit mention of a right intention. 
This is the case, for example, with Suarez. It is made up for, 
however, not only by the inclusion of proportionality, but by a 
special condition regarding the means to be used in the waging of 
war. The growing destructivity of war is reflected in this — the 
exclusion of acts that directly injure innocent people.? 

By the sixteenth century we are left with three conditions for a 
lawful war — legitimate authority, a just cause and due propor- 
tion. These conditions proved quite adequate for deciding on the 
morality of war from then until the end of the eighteenth century. 
They are repeated without elaboration by Tanner and Busembaum, 
Lacroix and St. Alphonsus Liguori. With the nineteenth century 
and Napoleon came a change. From being private disputes between 
monarchs, with their professional armies, wars became the concern 
of nations as a whole. The German writer, von Clausewitz, is the 
greatest exponent of the changed character of modern war.* “War 
had suddenly become an affair of the people ... every one of 
whom regarded himself as a citizen of the State ... By this par- 
ticipation of the people in war, instead of a cabinet and an army, a 
whole nation with its natural weight came into the scale. Hence- 
forward, the means available — the efforts which might be called 
forth — had no longer any definite limits; the energy with which 
war itself might be conducted had no longer any counterpoise, and 
consequently the danger for the adversary had risen to the 
extreme”. Von Clausewitz’s conclusion is peculiar: “Therefore, 
since the time of Bonaparte, war ... has assumed quite a new 
nature, or rather it has approached much nearer to its real nature, 
its absolute perfection”. There is no intrinsic limit to modern war 
except “the energy and enthusiasm of the Government and its 
subjects”. 

Don Luigi Sturzo has described a further characteristic of modern 
war. In addition to being national, conscriptive and quite 
unlimited, responsibility for it has become so diffused as to be 


1 Suarez, loc. cit., section 4. 

2 Suarez, loc. cit., section 7. 

* K. von Clausewitz, Vom Kriege, Berlin, 1832. 

* Luigi Sturzo, Nationalism and Internationalism, ch. 6. This essay is also contained 
jn Sturzo’s Les guerres modernes et la pensée catholique, Montreal, 1942. 
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hard to pin down. Whereas formerly the responsibility for war was 
left almost exclusively to kings, with the advent of democracy the 
reasons for undertaking it became a matter for parliaments. The 
result was that, in place of a presumption of validity in favour of 
the king’s reason for waging war, a new presumption in favour of 
the nation was introduced. “Every national claim is just and justifies 
war” became a cardinal principle of the nineteenth century. Even 
moralists seemed to oppose war in practice only for the reason 
that the majority of them disapproved of the Liberal regimes that 
waged it. 


THE MODERN PREDICAMENT 


During this period there is little doubt that there was a con- 
siderable decline in the quality of the Christian attitude to war. 
By 1867 such an impasse had been reached that a Scotsman, David 
Urquhart, was prompted to pen his Appeal of a Protestant to the 
Pope for the Restoration of the Law of Nations. \t was followed by 
many similar petitions from England and France, while forty 
bishops formulated a series of “postulates” on the question for 
presentation to the Vatican Council. They had unfortunately not 
been attended to before the Council was suspended and the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war seemed to mark the disappearance 
of the idea of a Christian morality in international affairs. Any 
value it had was purely esoteric, a matter for textbooks and scholars. 
It is Sturzo’s contention that even Catholics came to give unques- 
tioning support to any wars that were waged by their respective 
countries. “Political motives and religious preconceptions took 
preference over a sound ethical criterion’. 

It is true that the traditional teaching continued to be repeated, 
as by Pope Leo XIII in a letter to the First Hague Conference. But 
in practice a coach and four was all too easily driven through it, 
as was instanced in 1911 by the Italian conquest of Libya on the 
pretext of finding an outlet for emigration and of spreading the 
faith. The outbreak of World War I saw both the French and 
German hierarchies each justifying its own country’s position. The 
anomaly occasioned a renewed debate regarding the objective 
criteria of a just war, but the issue at the time was so confused that 
not even Pope Benedict XV would venture declaring on the rights 
and wrongs of the struggle. The same attitude re-emerged during 
the Abyssinian war and the seizure of Austria and Czechoslovakia 


54 Nationalism and Internationalism, p. 187. 
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by Germany. Many Catholics tended to support the aggression of 
Italy and Germany against the efforts of the League of Nations to 
assert its authority.1 The same was true after the commencement 
of hostilities in 1939, although the German bishops refused to 
sanction the invasion of Poland. It is not surprising, of course, 
that in totalitarian countries the edge of moral opinion should 
have been blunted. It could be formulated at all only with difficulty 
and had little hope of being effective with government. But in the 
democracies the same decay set in. The policy of “unconditional 
surrender” adopted by the Allies during World War II is a classic 
example of inattention to the factor of proportionality. Yet it has 
been noted that no sustained criticism was made of the policy by 
Catholic spokesmen.? A certain apathy prevailed that did little to 
stem the tide that was eventually to result in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

It is not difficult to find oneself in sympathy with those 
whose reaction to this is an extreme pacifism that would 
bypass the construction of a doctrine on war that would be 
adequate to the needs of our time. There are many in fact who 
feel that such a doctrine is no longer useful. “I think’, writes 
Father Courtney Murray, “that the tendency to query the uses of 
the Catholic doctrine on war initially rises from the fact that it 
has for so long not been used, even by Catholics. That is, it has 
not been made the basis for a sound critique of public policies, and 
as a means for the formation of a right public opinion . . . I think 
it is true to say that the traditional doctrine was irrelevant during 
World War II’’.* Father Murray wisely remarks, however, that 
this is no argument against the traditional doctrine itself. The Ten 
Commandments do not lose their relevance simply because they 
are not obeyed. On the contrary it is pacifism that is unrealistic. 
From the historical and technological viewpoints it is abundantly 
clear that it is impossible to call a halt to the progress of military 
invention or to place a complete ban on the employment of any 
weapons. A lesson was learned by the second Council of the Lateran 
in 1139, which declared the use of the crossbow in warfare between 


1 Cf. Sturzo, op. cit. 

* Cf. John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Theology and Modern War”’, loc. cit., p. 83. 
A notable exception, described by Canon J. McCarthy as “‘a fine courageous” article 
was J. C. Ford’s “The Morality of Obliteration Bombing” in Theological Studies, 
vol. v (1944), pp. 261-309. Father Courtney Murray describes it as “‘the most significant 
wartime study of a particular problem’’.—‘“Remarks on the Morality of War’’, in 
Theological Studies, vol. XX (1959), p. 61, n. 44. This latter article is reproduced without 
the footnotes in Nagle, op. cit. and also in Father Murray’s book We Hold These 
— \ se York, 1960. 

Ibid. 
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Christians to be immoral. In our time the question of banning gas 
warfare has been widely discussed, but again with no success, at 
least at the legal level. It is the official view of the United States 
that there is no binding prohibition in international law against the 
use of gas. In common with the other major powers, the U.S. has not 
neglected the production of a wide range of chemical and bac- 
teriological weapons.' In the same way there is little prospect of 
imposing a total ban on the employment of nuclear devices. The 
position is likely to remain in the future as at present stated in the 
U.S. Army’s Field Manual: “‘The use of explosive ‘atomic weapons’, 
whether by air, sea or land forces, cannot as such be regarded as 
violative of international law in the absence of any customary rule 
of international law or international convention restricting their 
employment” .? 

It is impossible therefore for pacifists to accomplish anything in 
practice by taking a theoretical stand against war in every form. 
It is quite useless to lay down flat prohibitions and bans which 
have no hope of being widely respected. We have here the factor 
that continues to bedevil efforts at disarmament and that would 
make unilateral disarmament suicidal. Professor James Hogan has 
pointed out recently that, for reasons deep in their nature, the 
Communist States cannot be expected to co-operate in any system 
of international positive law. To expect them to do this would in 
fact be to expect that should change their very nature and aims. 
In such circumstances to expect the West to disarm itself unilaterally 
would be to ask it to deliver itself — and its Christian heritage — 
to the mercy of a militant atheism.‘ 

It may be urged, of course, that realism — or human wisdom — 
is one thing, morality something entirely distinct. The pacifist may 
well argue that, even if his stand is suicidal, it is the more Christian 
attitude, indeed the only attitude of moral integrity. The argument 
at best is specious. It is impossible to contemplate with equanimity 
the enormities that would result if the course of injustice were to 
be entirely unchecked. One is forced to the conclusion that their 
prevention, even at terrible cost, is frequently sufficient com- 


1Cf. Wm. V. O’Brien, ““Nuclear Warfare and the Law of Nations’’, in Nagle, 
op. cit., p. 133. 

2 Cited in O’Brien, loc. cit., p. 139. 

3 Cf. Hogan, loc. cit., pp. 142-143. 

* The suggestion that the West should do this has been made by Professor Herbert 
Butterfield in his Jnternational Conflict in the Twentieth Century, London, 1960. It is 
critically examined by Professor James Hogan in the article already cited, Philosophical 
Studies, Maynooth, 1960. 
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pensation for the hardship involved in war. In any case, fortitude 
is a natural virtue which urges men to the defence of what they 
prize. The fact that war today is more terrible by far than heretofore 
does not vitiate the main substance of what I am driving at. It 
would be absurd to maintain that just because an aggressor today 
is equipped with terrible weapons, it is ipso facto immoral to oppose 
him. There is not much to the point that modern war almost 
inevitably involves attacks on non-combatants and the killing of 
the innocent. To conclude from this to a general condemnation of 
war would be “as illogical as it would be for the Scholastics to 
condemn all war in their day because of the excesses, such as looting 
and killing of the innocent, by the soldiers of the time”.! Father 
Stratmann himself would not deny that war in the service of justice 
is, as such, impregnable against theoretical pacifism. His difficulty 
is that in our time such a war can no longer be waged; it should 
not therefore be considered when discussing war.” Here is a matter 
on which views will sharply differ. While recognizing the moral 
certainty of mixed motives for war, the majority view continues 
to be that war can still serve the interests of justice and in certain 
circumstances even be a duty for men of principle. One should not 
surrender one’s principles without at least some resistance; the only 
question is how much resistance is in order. At this stage the 
traditional teaching on war reasserts itself, authorizing the use of 
all means which bear a reasonable proportion to the end defended. 


AN ETHIC REAPPLIED 


There is no question then of the West being faced with the 
impossible dilemma of either compromising Christian principles 
and arming itself for possible war or else preserving its principles 
and morality intact by “going it alone” in unilateral disarmament. 
The fundamental question is “what kind of” or “how much” force 
can be used so that both morality and realism are preserved? Let 
us first treat of non-nuclear warfare. It is divisible into “limited” 
and “total” war according as to whether limits to the employment 
of the weapons used are or are not admitted. The chief characteristic 

1 Cf. O'Sullivan, op. cit. 

* “The fact that war is a destroyer bringing much suffering in its wake would not be 
sufficient cause to forbid it. When war is waged in the name of outraged justice, then 
is its work of upheaval holier than any consideration of property or life apart from 
justice. The purely abstract consideration is theoretically unassailable; but we ask 
ourselves where, in the concrete world of many and nature, war can really be waged 


in this high and holy way as the servant of Justice and as the protector of the moral 
ordering of the world”.—F. Stratmann, The Church and War, p. 38. 
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of modern “‘total’? non-nuclear warfare is the saturation (or 
obliteration) bombing of open cities. The pulverisation of the 
enemy’s cities came to be accepted policy in World War II. The 
reason for it was its effects on civilian morale and the destruction 
of the will to fight. It must be said at once that such total war is 
immoral. There is little use in defending the opposite under cover 
of the principle of double effect. Modern cities are not the small, 
compact, fortress-like units of the past which were impossible to 
reduce without suffering to the civil population. The residential 
areas of modern cities are so extensive, defined and discernible 
that attack on them cannot normally be the indirect result of the 
destruction of military targets.1 It has been well said that it is 
impossible to justify as incidental the use of a sledge hammer to 
swat a fly on a man’s head;? it is psychologically and honestly 
impossible to avoid the direct intent of killing the man. Indeed this 
seems to be actually implicit in the choice of the sledge hammer in 
the circumstances. There is no use in attempting to justify saturation 
bombing on moral principles; it is terror bombing intended to 
weaken resistance by killing non-combatants. 

Total war then, even of the non-nuclear kind, must be firmly 
condemned by moralists. What is to be thought of limited war? 
As far as bombing goes, this would replace saturation bombing by 
strategic bombing, using weapons aimed at destroying only military 
targets. I should hasten to say that such warfare has by no means 
ceased to be a practical proposition. During the past fifteen years 
—the first fifteen of the nuclear age — we have witnessed a suc- 
cession of wars in which nuclear warfare, or even total conventional 
warfare, would have made little sense. Not only political but military 
considerations ruled this out. The recent emphasis by the U.S. 
on improved conventional weapons argues strongly to the con- 
clusion that there is still room for limited conventional war. 

Turning to nuclear warfare it is immediately clear that there can 
be question of its morality only to the extent that it measures up 
to the principle of limitation. Total nuclear warfare is even more 
reprehensible than total conventional warfare because of a greater 
lack of proportionality of means. And this even if its destructive 
effects were controllable in the sense that its indirect result would 
not be a menace to all mankind. In truth, in the context of 
nuclear warfare, the very concept of “control’’ becomes relative. 


Cf. Ryan, op. cit., p. 105. 
2 Cf. John C. Ford, ‘The Hydrogen Bombing of Cities’’, in Nagle, op. cit., p. 27. 
* Cf. James D. Dougherty, “The Political Context’”’, in Nagle, op. cit., p. 27. 
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The atomic bomb that was dropped on Hiroshima killed something 
around 100,000 people. An American scientist tells us that the 
hydrogen bomb has a destructive capacity equal to one thousand 
times that of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima.' Even if warfare 
using such bombs can be regarded as controlled, it is certain that 
their indiscriminate use is morally wrong no matter what the 
exigencies of the military situation. This does not mean that the 
West cannot morally seek to buttress its defence with the threat of 
total nuclear war if attacked. “‘“Massive retaliation’’, as it has come 
to be called, has its uses as an instrument of strategy in the cold 
ar. Up to the present the nuclear stalemate has been in large 
measure responsible for the maintenance of world peace. 

Limited warfare —even nuclear—is a very different matter 
and, given the usual conditions for a just war, it can be lawful. 
It is also much to the fore in current military thinking. The fear of 
total nuclear retaliation serves as a powerful deterrent against any 
power engaging in itsprior use. There is also the fact that the victor 
after a total nuclear war would find little left to gratify his greed.* 
For these reasons limited nuclear warfare is the only variety of 
nuclear warfare that is thinkable. Small atomic weapons are com- 
monly classed in the stockpile of “‘conventional” weapons. It is 
certain that, should war break out, they would be conventional. 
The NATO defences are solidly built on a basis of tactical atomic 
weapons, while the Polaris submarines, the Strategic Air Command 
and ICBMs are sufficient indication of American intentions in the 
matter. The important thing to note is that limited atomic weapons 
are becoming an adequate deterrent in their own right, whose 
actual employment could be morally justifiable. Striking at economic 
targets in industrial cities is not the way in which a war of the 
future will be won. It is more important to eliminate the rocket 
potential of the enemy and this is becoming increasingly dispersed 
and even mobile. The threat of tactical nuclear missiles, delivered 

1 L. Pauling, No More War, London, 1948. For a scientific commentary on modern 
warfare see Just War, Sword of the Spirit Pamphlet, 1959. The view of Admiral Arleigh 
Burke, U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, as reported in the Dublin Evening Press of 
20 May 1961, is indefensible from the moral point of view. The Admiral was reported 
as declaring to a Congressional Committee that “‘if cities must be attacked as a matter 
of national survival, they are going to be wiped out, and then it had better be done in 
the most efficient manner”’. He is said to have replied, when Senator Symington asked: 
*“Do you mean the populations wiped out ?’’"—*“Yes, if the only way we can survive is 
by wiping them out”’. 

2“*The destruction caused by one thermonuclear bomb landing on a large city is 
so out of proportion to the advantage gained from destroying even a large portion of 
another nation that a national decision to begin such a war is highly improbable” = 


John K. Moriarty, ““Technology, Strategy and National Military Policy”, in Nagle, 
op. cit., p. 41. 
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in a variety of ways, constitutes a sufficient deterrent against enemy 
aggression.! 

There is no doubt that the use of such weapons is morally 
excluded if directed at targets that are virtually incapable of isolation 
from areas of high density civilian population. Much of Western 
Europe and parts of Asia fall immediately into this category. But 
the danger of their being employed against such areas does not in 
itself constitute a valid objection against limited nuclear warfare. 
Neither does the danger that this may spark off total nuclear 
warfare, a contingency that is, in any case, rather remote. The 
really valuabie aspect of the idea of limited nuclear warfare is that 
it brings both the Western and Communist blocs into the same 
universe of military discourse, even if for reasons that are not coin- 
cidental. As a moral concept limited warfare is unknown to the 
Communist countries. Were it not that today it is also a realistic 
military concept, the West would find itself confronted with the 
impossible dilemma of sacrificing either morality or military effec- 
tiveness. It would seem, in fact, to be exactly what is needed today 
both to satisfy conscience and ensure adequate defence.? 

We should therefore cease to speak about the morality of war 
in the abstract and, in particular, about the morality of nuclear 
war as such. It is certainly a mistake to insist that in general it is 
malum in se. A contemporary expert on international law and 
polity assures us that “it should be evident to those that have kept 
abreast of technological and military developments that there is, 


1**The United States needs a real deterrent; one which will constitute a tangible 
threat to the Soviet Union and yet which would be a sound, credible and morally 
justifiable course of action if it actually had to be put into effect. For such a deterrent, 
long-range bombers and submarines, coupled with missiles and small nuclear weapons, 
will undoubtedly be required. But we do not need nuclear weapons of megaton size, 
with their tremendous blast-areas and fallout that is world-wide. We do not need to 
think in terms of targets which are primarily civilian in nature or which contribute to 
the ability of the Soviet Union to fight a long war. If the purpose is to deter, then the 
United States could announce beforehand that it will destroy with precise nuclear 
weapons, from secure retaliatory locations, certain targets of as great value as possible 
in the Soviet Union, but with a minimum impact on the civilian population”.—Moriarty, 
loc. cit., p. 53. 

2 “The idea of keeping war limited for moral and humanitarian reasons, and of 
using no greater force in war than is necessary to accomplish a rational political objec- 
tive, is deep-rooted in Western culture. The revival of this notion in the nuclear age 
represents a commendable effort to resolve the dichotomy of modern strategic thought, 
polarized as it is between the extremes of absolute pacifism and the militarism of total 
war. Both the pacifists and the militarists have managed with equal effectiveness to 
drive a wedge between military strategy and ethics, the former by contending that the 
employment of force to defend the moral order is never justified, and the latter by 
refusing to place any moral boundaries on the use of force. The advocates of limited 
war are sincerely trying to end the schism which rends the modern Western mind. . .’. 
—Dougherty, loc. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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properly speaking, no such thing as ‘nuclear warfare’ in the 
abstract”.! There are many varieties of nuclear warfare and many 
situations in which it could be waged. It is impossible to encompass 
all these variables in one judgment; each variety must be appraised 
in its own context before its morality can be decided with any 
certainty. This is true in fact of all kinds of modern war. When 
any moralist says that war is to be altogether forbidden, one usually 
finds that he is speaking only of total war. This is certainly the 
case with Cardinal Ottaviani, whose paragraph on the subject 
explicitly refers to “the atrocious massacres of our times, with 
their total ruin of the warring nations’. He expressly allows limited 
defensive war against unjustified military aggression. 

In the light of the foregoing it can be seen that the pacifist position 
has little to recommend it either from the point of view of realism 
or that of morality. One would not be surprised, therefore to find a 
papal statement which rejected it. The defence of the West is so 
important and the influence of pacifism so insinuating that one 
might reasonably expect a papal statement on the conditions under 
which war can be lawfully waged. In the thirties it could be said 
that “the history of the papacy will be searched in vain for any 
major pronouncement upon the justification of war”.* Since the 
Christmas Broadcast of Pope Pius XII in 1956 it is no longer 
possible to maintain this thesis. The pope expressed himself clearly 
on the subject of war and in a way that was quite contrary to the 
pacifist extreme. While desirous of peace and resolutely against 
the horrors of war, he sharply stopped the trend towards pacifism 
among Catholics. He reiterated the teaching that war can still be 
justified in the interests of defence and for this purpose can be 
declared by legitimate authority when peaceful means have been 
expended in vain. He added the important consequence that, when 
this is the case, conscientious objection to war is not lawful.® 
Coming as it did soon after the Hungarian uprising, the papal 
broadcast was held by many to have had this in mind. Some saw in 
it even wider issues involving almost the idea of a crusade against 


1 Cf. O’Brien, loc. cit., p. 142. 

* John Eppstein, Must War Come ?, London, 1935, p. 17. 

*“Tt is clear that in the present circumstances there can be verified in a nation the 
situation wherein, every effort to avoid war being expended in vain, war—for effective 
self-defence and with the hope of a favourable outcome against unjust attack—could 
not be considered unlawful. If, therefore, a body representative of the people and a 
Government—both having been chosen by free elections—in a moment of extreme 
danger, decide by legitimate instruments of internal and external policy, on defensive 
precautions, and carry out the plans which they consider necessary, they do not act 
immorally; so that a Catholic citizen cannot invoke his own conscience in order to 
refuse to serve and fulfil those duties the law imposes”, 
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Communism. What is quite certain is that the pope envisaged the 
possibility of circumstances in which — even in modern times — 
the conditions for a just war can still be verified. 


THE TEACHING OF POPE PIUS XII 


There is one aspect of the pope’s thought which is difficult to 
interpret and which has given rise to a difference of opinion. It is 
where he declared that “every war of aggression ... is a sin, a 
crime, an outrage against the majesty of God”.! “It is a duty”, 
he said, “binding upon all . . . to do everything possible to proscribe 
and banish the war of aggression once and for all as a legitimate 
solution of international disputes and as an instrument of national 
aspirations’. He spoke emphatically of the need to put an end to 
“the crime of a modern war which is not demanded by the absolute 
necessity of self-defence”.? From this it is concluded that, although 
the pope did not state it categorically, he implicitly ruled out war 
— undertaken on a nation’s own authority — as a means of settling 
international disputes.* Father Courtney Murray interprets him 
as seeming “to deny individual states, in this historical moment, 
the jus belli (compétence de guerre) of the modern era of the unlimited 
sovereign state ... The use of force is not now a moral means for 
the redress of violated legal rights. The justness of the cause is 
irrelevant; there simply is no longer a right of self-redress; no 
individual state may presume to take even the cause of justice into 
its own hands”’.! 

Father Murray comments that the pope gives no real definition 
of aggression, indeed that “he seems relatively unconcerned to 
give an exact definition” of it.5 He is concerned, Father Murray 
suggests, more with the concept of “injustice” than with that of 
“aggression’’, injustice of all kinds being the inevitable complement 
of allowing States to decide for themselves whether they should 
pursue their national aspirations by going to war. I feel somehow 
that this conclusion is rather hasty. I submit that a good deal of 
light can be thrown on the question by an examination of what is 
usually meant by a war of aggression. The Malines Code of Inter- 
national Ethics (1937) by no means ruled out all offensive war. 


1 Christmas Message, 1948. A.A.S., XLI, p. 13. 

2 Allocution of 3 October 1953, A.A.S., XLV, p. 730. 

° Cf. L. McReavy, “The Debate on the Morality of Future War’’, in The Clergy 
Review, New Series, vol. XLV (1960), p. 84. 

* Murray, loc. cit., pp. 75-76. 

5 Murray, loc. cit., p. 76, n. 5, 
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War, it says, “is offensive from the point of view of the State which 
begins hostilities; it is defensive from that of the State which has 
recourse to armed force in order to repel attack . . . Reason justifies 
a defensive war by which a State endeavours to repel an unjust 
aggressor, an offensive war by which it seeks the restitution of an 
essential right, and a war of intervention by which an allied or 
friendly power gives armed assistance to a belligerent in similar 
circumstances’’.! It is extremely doubtful whether the pope wished 
to exclude all offensive war in the sense intended by the Malines 
Social Union. The distinction between “‘offensive’’ and “defensive” 
is not always an easy one to maintain in practice. There are occasions 
when a country may be driven to attack if it is to survive. On other 
occasions attack may be closely related to defence by being aimed 
at recovering a right as against preventing its violation. It is quite 
a different thing from a punitive expedition. 

It is more likely that by “aggressive” war the pope understood 
an offensive war that is launched without first submitting the 
dispute to the arbitration of international authority. Offensive 
moves in themselves do not necessarily constitute aggression in 
this narrow and more specialized meaning. In this connection some 
remarks of Professor J. T. Shotwell in 1930 are an interesting 
example of what has changed and what still remains in international 
theory and practice concerning aggression.2 “The mere crossing 
of a nation’s geographic frontiers”, says Professor Shotwell, “‘is no 
sure test of aggression”. The example which he gave is very relevant 
in view of events since then. It would not be aggression, he suggested, 
for Britain to go to war for the maintenance of the Suez canal, 
“the most vital single link in Imperial defence’’. Any attack on it 
should be resisted by the British Empire “as an act of self-evident 
defence . . . Legitimate defence is not confined to repelling invasion 
within a country’s borders”. For Professor Shotwell “the aggressor 
is the power which in going to war violates its already given pledge 
to settle its disputes peacefully’. It is essentially a violation of a 
juristic frontier rather than a geographic one and it is this juristic 
frontier which alone furnishes an adequate test of aggression and 
legitimate defence. 

According to this conception the initiation of hostilities in itself 
is not necessarily to be regarded as aggression. On the other hand, 
going to war without at least submitting the dispute to international 


1 Code of International Ethics, English trans., Oxford, 1937, pp. 69-70. 
2J. T. Shotwell, War as an Instrument of National Policy and its Renunciation, 
pp. 206-209. 
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arbitration is very definitely to be regarded as aggression. From 
this point of view the Anglo-French attack on Suez in 1956 would 
have to be classified as aggression before the bar of international 
law. I have argued earlier, however, that the findings of an inter- 
national court may not be acceptable to the parties to a dispute, 
in which case, in the present state of international organisation, it 
would be difficult to deny to the aggrieved party the right to go to 
war on its own authority. It should be remembered that what the 
Fribourg Conventus, already referred to, forbade was “a war 
declared by a State on its own authority without previous recourse 
to the international institutions which exist’. It is useful to note 
that the Conventus remarked that it could at that time “be reason- 
ably forseen that the case of lawful defence will become less frequent 
in international life the more true security has been attained by the 
co-ordinated protection of all States in common and the institution 
of arbitration”.' 

I suggest that it is at least possible that it was aggression in the 
sense just outlined that Pope Pius XII intended to exclude as 
immoral. It may be objected that war of this kind was always 
unlawful by reason of being declared without having explored all 
possible means of peaceful solution This is not the case in the 
context of the sovereign State, which did not regard itself as bound 
to seek any aid beyond its frontiers in the settlement of international 
disputes. I suggest that it is precisely this that the pope is question- 
ing and that he is imposing a new outlook in international affairs 
in the name of morality In short he is canonizing, as it were, the 
teaching on war that had been privately urged in the thirties by the 
Fribourg group. There is no conflict here with the traditional 
teaching on war, but only a development, in view of contemporary 
realities, that is quite in line with the kind of evolution that has 
been undergone by the traditional teaching during the course of 
history. 

As regards nuclear warfare, in an address to the International 
Congress for the Documentation of Military Medicine (19 October 
1953. A.A.S., vol. XLV) the pope declared that the question of 
its morality is solved by the application of the same principles as 
hold for the legitimacy of war in general. He added immediately 
that the condition relating to a proportionately grave cause is of 
special importance where there is question of ABC — atomic, 
bacteriological and chemical — warfare. But he left the door open 
to the possibility that such warfare could sometimes be moral. In 


1 Cf. Eppstein, op. cit., p. 141. 
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1954 he made a further clarification. It was that if the setting in 
motion of ABC warfare meant loosing destructive power that was 
uncontrollable, it would be immoral even if used in the cause of 
just defence. It has been suggested that, in envisaging uncontrollable 
warfare, the pope was going beyond present scientific capabilities.’ 
Whatever of this, it is clear that not all nuclear warfare is unlimited 
and that, in the pope’s view, it is capable of lawful employment. 
It is a mistake to approach the question of the morality of such 
warfare — even the use of the hydrogen bomb — on the assump- 
tion that it must necessarily mean total war or at least necessarily 
entail the annihilation of cities.? 

Hence Pope Pius XII did not condemn the organizing of armies 
for just defence, or their arming with what he called “the indispen- 
sable means of effective action”.* This is important in view of the 
hostile attitude that had just previously been manifested by some 
German Catholics towards the equipping of the new West German 
army with atomic armaments.‘ The same hostility — again for 
moral reasons — had also been expressed by the General Synod 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany.® The pope’s statement 
has changed the situation considerably and views similar to his 
have been expressed in a Collective Manifesto by seven of Ger- 
many’s leading Catholic theologians.® 

One cannot conclude without adding that the pope urged the 
banning of ABC warfare by international agreement, involving the 
renunciation of tests, the renunciation of use and the general control 
of atomic weapons.” In fact he declared that there was an obligation 
on statesmen to work towards the adoption of these provisions. 
For this purpose he wished for nothing better in the international 
sphere than to see the authority of the United Nations Organisation 
strengthened.* 

JEREMIAH NEWMAN 


1“Around this time (1954) there was a lot of loose and uninformed talk about 
weapons that really would go beyond human control, for instance, of the so-called 
‘cobalt bomb’ and its ‘unlimited’ powers of radioactive contamination. It is impossible 
to know what were the sources of the pope’s scientific information . . . (Even high- 
megaton weapons) do not ‘escape from the control of man’. Their blast and fire effects, 
and their atmosphere contamination effects, have been fairly exactly measured’’.— 
J. C. Murray, loc. cit., p. 81, n. 7. 

2 E.g. J. McCarthy, “The Morality of the Hydrogen Bomb as a War Weapon”, in 
Problems in Theology, vol. 11, pp. 180-185. Contrast P. Zamayon, Moralidad de la 
guerra en nuestros dios y en la porvenir, in Salmanticensis (1955), pp. 42-79; also 
John R. Connery, “Morality of Nuclear Armament”, in Nagle, op. cit., pp. 92-97. 

’ Address to Spiritual Assistants to the Italian Armed Forces, 21 May 1958, 
Documentation Catholique, n. 1279. 

* Cf. Declaration of fifty-one Catholic personalities on the subject, in Katholische 
Nachrichten-Agentur, 17 May 1958. 

5 Cf. Service oecumenique de presse et d’information, 9 May 1958. 

* Cf. Katholische Nachrichten-Agentur, 5 May 1958; also Documentation Catholique, 
n. 1279. 

7 Christmas Message, 1955. A.A.S., XLVIII, p. 26 seq. 

® Christmas Message, 1956. A.A.S., XLIX, p. 5 seq. For summary of the papal 
teaching see the booklet Just War already mentioned. 














FAITH AND THE LAW 
Epistle To The Romans, Ch. 4 


The third chapter of this epistle ends on the note, there is only 
one God of Jews and Gentiles, and his only way of justification is 
through faith in Christ, not through works of the Law. “Are we 
then ruling out the Law (from God’s plan of salvation) through 
(our claims for) faith? By no means. We are rather putting the Law 
in its place,” in its proper perspective (3.31). 

This naturally leads to the history of the parts played by faith 
and the Law respectively in the divine economy of salvation. 
Inquiry is suggested into the nature of Abraham’s justification, the 
first great landmark in the history of the salvation of mankind. 

The date of Abraham’s call is about the year 1800 before Christ. 
The call of Abraham heralded a new era, a new phase in the history 
of revelation. When, in spite of the signal punishment of the Deluge, 
mankind still abandoned the true God a new phase of “the mystery 
kept secret for endless ages” (16:25) is now revealed. One particular 
individual of the human race is chosen and set apart by God to 
found a family and a nation from whom the Saviour of mankind 
would be born. Abraham had done nothing to merit this great 
favour. It was purely a gratuitous act, of divine love, and mercy, 
not merely for Abraham’s personal benefit, but for the whole 
human race. 

Abraham was a native of Ur in Cheldea. He had already left 
his native land, and it was while sojourning at Haran in Mesopotamia 
he received God’s call. He was told to leave his country and his 
relatives and his father’s house “for the land that I will show thee. 
I will make a great nation of thee. ... in thee shall all nations of 
earth be blessed” (Gen. 12:1-3). 

In his new home, the land of Canaan, Abraham soon attained 
wealth and fame, but the prospect of descendants receded still 
farther with the advancing years. How could God’s promise be 
fulfilled? Abraham was now about one hundred of age, and his 
wife Sara about ninety. Abraham’s faith in God’s promise, how- 
ever, never wavered. In due course Isaac, the child of promise, was 
born, on whom the destiny of mankind depended, a source of great 
joy to his parents. But a further trial awaited Abraham. 

God said to him: “‘Take thy only begotten son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest, ... and thou shall offer him for a holocaust on one of the 
mountains which I will show thee” (Gen. 22:2). The boy Isaac was 
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strong enough to carry the wood for the burnt offering up the 
mountain side, and on inquiring for the victim was told by his 
father that God would supply the victim. The altar was built and 
Abraham “had bound Isaac his son and laid him on the altar on 
the pile of wood and put forth his hand and took the sword to 
sacrifice his son”, when an angel of the Lord intervened and stayed 
his hand (Gen. 22:9-12). 

In return for this act of obedience which revealed Abraham’s 
wonderful faith in God’s fidelity to his promise and his omnipotence 
to carry out the promise which by his command to sacrifice the 
child God himself seemed to invalidate, Abraham received further 
promise of great favours: “I will bless thee and I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of heaven . . . and in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed’”’ (Gen. 22:17-18). The seed of Abraham in 
whom all nations would be blessed, has been always interpreted as 
Christ, the Redeemer, “‘the seed of the woman” promised to Adam 
(Gen. 3:15). 

The Jews in the strength of their circumcision, which was the 
special sign or mark of the family and nation founded by Abraham, 
and by virtue of their sole possession of the Mosaic Law, claimed 
that they and they alone were the heirs of the promise made by 
God to Abraham. St. Paul examines this claim. . 


VERSES 1-8 


“What shall we say was the experience of Abraham, our fore- 
father in accordance with the flesh?” St. Paul speaks as a Jew to 
Jews and identifies himself with them. There is no evidence in this 
epistle that there were any Gentiles in the community addressed. 

“If Abraham was justified by works”— the Jews claimed they 
could justify themselves by works (10:3) — and not by faith, “he 
has something to boast about”, something contributed by himself. 
But there is no record that he had any such boast to make before 
God. The Scripture account is that “Abraham believed God, and it 
(his faith) was reckoned to him for justification”. Reckoning means 
crediting to his account. This means that justification was something 
Abraham did not earn as a man who works earns his pay, but that 
he was justified as a favour not as a due. David speaks of the 
happiness of the man to whose account God reckons justification, 
but David makes no mention of works in the process (Ps. 31:1-2). 
Nor does he make any distinction between Jew and Gentile in this 
connection. The Jews alone claimed the efficacy of works for 
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justification. ‘““The taking away” and “covering up of sins” means 
this definitive forgiveness as an act of grace on God’s part. 


VERSES 9-12 


It was while Abraham was still uncircumcised that he was taken 
into God’s friendship, justified. Circumcision which he received 
subsequently, was a sign or seal of the promise God had made him 
because of his faith. God commanded that the male members of 
Abraham’s household be circumcised. The obligation of circum- 
cision was also imposed on the Jewish nation by the Mosaic Law 
some four hundred years after Abraham’s time (Gal. 3:17). 
Abraham “received circumcision as a sign or seal of the justification 
by faith which he had got while still uncircumcised, showing that 
he is father of all who believe though uncircumcised, namely that 
justification is reckoned to their credit”; showing also that he is 
father of the circumcised —“‘of those not circumcised, merely 
(udvov) but rather (&AAa xan) of those (circumcised sc. &k TrepiTtopiis) 
who walk in the footsteps of the faith of our father Abraham 
which he received while uncircumcised”. 

Abraham is father of those not circumcised merely — mere 
circumcision is not sufficient as the Jews claimed — but rather of 
the circumcised who believe. Verse 12 has worried translators and 
commentators. The versions are generally correct in sense but the 
result has been reached by paraphrasing rather than by orthodox 
translation. 

The Greek word povov must be construed not with the negative 
oux, but with the words immediately preceding, “‘the circumcised 
merely”, while the phrase GAA& kai must be rendered “‘but rather” 
not “but also”. The phrase is adversative here. The expression 
Tois oTOryoUCIv must not be rendered “those who walk”, but 
rather “the (circumcised) who walk”’. 

Abraham was justified while yet uncircumcised. Hence he is 
father of the uncircumcised who believe; father also of the circum- 
cised who have faith as Abraham had when circumcised. Faith is 
the test of sonship of Abraham, not circumcision. St. Paul now 
deals with the claim made to heirship on the score of possession of 
the Mosaic Law. 

VERSES 13-16 


The claim is invalid “for it was not through the medium of a 
law the promise to Abraham or his seed was made that he was to 
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be heir of the world’”— that is, that his inheritance would be all 
the nations of the earth that believed in Christ —“but through 
the medium of faith which wins justification. For if it is a case of 
those obeying a law (oi & voyou) being heirs, then Abraham’s 
faith has been voided and the promise has been nullified. For law 
works wrath and where there is no law neither is there transgression”, 

It was admitted by all that the Mosaic Law was not observed, 
“Stiffnecked race”, said Stephen, “you who received the Law 
dictated by angels and did not keep it” (Ac. 7:51-53). “A yoke”, 
said Peter, ““which we and our fathers have been too weak to bear” 
(Ac. 15:10). When St. Paul states here that it was all over with the 
promise and with Abraham’s faith if it was a case of those obeying 
a law being heirs the Jews understood him as thoroughly as they 
understood Stephen or Peter. To this mind there was only one 
Law. Still Paul wishes to keep the discussion on law on a general, 
impersonal level. He is careful throughout this epistle not to give 
any offence to the great body of Jews in Rome, who would be likely 
to read this epistle or hear of its contents from their Christian 
friends. By way of explanation of the statement that obedience to 
a law as a condition of fulfilment would surely make the promise 
void he says: “for law works wrath, and where there is no law 
there is no transgression’’. 

The statement that “law works wrath” means that law has 
sanctions, penalties for violation attached to it. This word “‘wrath” 
(Spyn) occurs later in the epistle when the Apostle is warning the 
Roman Christians to observe the laws of the State. ““For conscience 
sake, not only for wrath” (13:5), not only because of the punishment 
attendant on violation. The promise that is absolute such as God’s 
promise to Abraham, depends for its fulfilment on God’s fidelity 
to his word. The promise that depends for its fulfilment on obser- 
vance of a law is in an entirely different footing. Punishment for 
violation of the law is a far more likely issue than fulfilment of 
the promise. 

The further statement that “where there is no law there is no 
transgression” is a truism. Transgression of its nature means 
violation of a law, natural human or divine. No law, no trans- 
gression, no punishment. 

The statement that “law works wrath’ can also refer to the 
abrogated Mosaic Law under which the great body of Jews, who 
rejected Christ, lived. St. Paul states clearly in Galatians 5:2-4 
that those who put their trust for salvation in the Law were bound 
by all its precepts and cut adrift from Christ. He is warning the 
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Galatian Christians against the Judaizers who wanted to impose 
on them the Law, abrogated by the death of Christ and formally 
abrogated by the Council of Jerusalem,, as essential to salvation. 
Christ being the sole source of grace, those cut adrift from Christ 
can fulfil no law in a manner acceptable to God. The law is for them 
an immediate occasion of sin. Hence the statements in this epistle: 
“for though the Law is knowledge of sin” (3:20); “the Law entered 
in that sin may abound” (5:20); “the law of the spirit, which is life 
in Christ, has released you from the Law of sin and death” (8:2). 
In every instance the law in question is the abrogated Mosaic Law, 
not the Mosaic Law during the period of its regime from Moses 
to Christ, as commentators strangely maintain. St. Paul preached 
this doctrine of the abrogated Law openly to the Galatians who 
were for the most part Gentiles. Throughout this epistle he preaches 
the same doctrine equally uncompromisingly, but in a guarded 
tactical manner so as not to offend the Jews amongst whom he 
hoped later “to reap a harvest’’ (1:13). 


VERSES 16-22 


St. Paul sums up the argument about the promise and the Law: 
It was through the medium of faith, then (the promise was made)— 
“in which case (iva) as a free gift — so that the promise is guaran- 
teed for all Abraham’s seed, not for the seed that is born of the 
Law merely, but rather for the seed that is born of the faith of 
Abraham, who is father of all of us, as it is written. I have made 
thee father of many nations —in return for what he believed” 
(katévarti ov étriotevoev), namely that God it is who brings the dead 
to life just as (kai) “he calls into being things not in being”’. 

This passage has fared badly at the hands of translators. The 
versions (v. 16): “not only that posterity of his which keeps the 
law, but that which imitates his faith: not only for those who hold 
by the law but for those also who have the faith of Abraham’’, 
and others of the same trend, are incorrect. St. Paul states that the 
promise was given through the medium of faith so as to be guaran- 
teed “for all the seed of Abraham”. The following clause defines 
“all the seed of Abraham — not the seed that is born of the Law 
merely, but rather the seed that is born of his faith’. The posterity 
born of the Law merely is excluded. All Abraham’s seed is the 
posterity born of his faith. The phrases ov... uovov .. . AAG Kat 
must be rendered as in verse 12. 

St. Paul’s argument then, in reply to the claim of the Jews that 
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they were Abraham’s children on the score of the Mosaic Law, is 
that the Mosaic Law which was given some four hundred years 
after the promise to Abraham (Gal. 3:17) in no way conditioned 
the promise. And in any event, if the fulfilment of the promise 
depended on observance of a law, no law has been observed. Faith 
was the medium through which the promise was given. Abraham’s 
children are the children of Abraham’s faith. Justification is by 
God through faith in Christ (3:22). Abraham was justified through 
faith in Christ. “Your father Abraham was enraptured at the 
thought of seeing my day. He saw it and rejoiced” (Jn. 8:56). The 
Jews who reject Christ, are not children of Abraham. 

Verse 17 has also fared badly in translations. Versions such as 
“‘we are his children in the sight of God, in whom he put his faith. 
. . . This promise then was valid before God, the God in whom 
he put his faith” are off the line. The translation is “in return for 
what he believed”. The relative oU is genitive by attraction, and 
the subsequent clause, defining what Abraham believed, is genitive 
in apposition with dv. 

When God promised Abraham that a child would be born of 
him and his wife Sara, Abraham never faltered in his belief, 
although “he realised” (xetevénoev 19) his own physical condition 
being about one hundred years of age, and remembered also that 
his wife Sara, now about ninety, had been all her lifetime childless. 
The child was born. When Abraham was commanded by God to 
put the child to death in sacrifice, Abraham proceeded to obey 
with alacrity, “being fully convinced” (tAnpogpopnfeis 21) that God 
“is also able to accomplish what was promised” (22) — God will 
bring the child to life, as in the first instance he miraculously 
intervened to call him into being: “God it is who brings the dead 
to life, just as he calls into being things not in being”. This was a 
supreme act of faith on Abraham’s part in God’s omnipotence 
and his fidelity to his promise; and it was “in return for” this faith 
that God made him “father of many nations. It was accredited 
to him for justification”’. 

There is a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews which might 
be regarded as an explanatory note on this passage in Romans: 
““By faith Abraham, when the test came, offered up Isaac: he had 
received the promises, and yet he was proceeding to offer up his 
only son, of whom it had been said: through Isaac thy posterity 
shall be, reasoning that God had power even to raise from the 
dead” (Heb. 11:17-19). 
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VERSES 23-25 


But the favour was not conferred on Abraham by way of mere 
personal gift, “but for our sakes also, to whom accrediting will 
be made, to those namely who believe in him who raised up the 
Lord Jesus from the dead, who was handed over for our trans- 
gressions and raised up for justification of our claim” (Sia thy 
Sixaiooviv Tudv), 

The question here is: how should the final phrases 8i& thv 
Sixaicooiv be rendered? The usual rendering is, “‘and raised up for 
our justification’’, that is to release us from our sins and restore us 
to the friendship of God. The word 8ixaiwois is in the versions 
generally regarded as a synonym of Sixa1ooWvn. There is no 
authority in Greek literature for the meaning. The term 8ixaiwors 
is comparatively rare, found only twice in the New Testament, 
here and in the following chapter of this epistle (5:18). In 
where the term occurs a few times the meaning is “a claim of right” 
or “as of right’. This is also the meaning in the Septuagint (2 Kgs. 
19:28). 

Our claim — our faith — is that by his death on the cross Christ 
being God redeemed mankind. St. Paul says: “If Christ is not 
risen from the dead, then our preaching is vain, and your faith too, 
is vain” (1 Cor. 15:13). The Greek word kevos translated “‘vain” 
here signifies emptiness, nothingness — faith that has no foundation 
to rest on, preaching that has no valid authorised message to 
convey. If the Resurrection did not take place, according to St. 
Paul, we have no valid ground for believing that Christ was God; 
and St. Paul had no authority for preaching that Christ crucified 
was God. During his public life Christ stated that he would rise 
from the dead and set a definite time limit of three days for his 
Resurrection. This statement or promise of Christ was known to 
all apparently. The Jews knew of it and appear to have been more 
impressed by it than the Apostles or disciples. The chief priests 
and the Pharisees went to Pilate and said that “they remembered 
that this impostor said while living I (will) rise after three days”. 
They asked for a military guard over the tomb “until the third day”. 
(Mt, 27:63-64). They were so definite about the time limit that 
they did not think it necessary to provide for a margin of safety. 

If Christ failed to pass this supreme self-imposed test of rising 
from the dead after three days, all the other miracles, sufficient in 
themselves to prove his divinity, had fallen short of the mark. 
The Resurrection was the supreme test, the proof of Christ’s 
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divinity. St. Paul’s teaching is that justification is by God through 
faith in Christ’s divinity (3:21). Without faith in the Resurrection 
faith in Christ’s divinity is “‘vain’’, without foundation. St. Paul 
says here (4:25) that Christ “‘was handed over for our sins and 
raised up for our claim”, that is in justification of our claim that 
Christ who died on the cross for our redemption was God. 

In the next chapter of this epistle the term 8Sixaiwors has the 
same significance. The context here is the comparison between 
Adam’s “transgression” and the “gift” of the second Adam, Christ. 
“For judgment after one transgression issued in condemnation to 
death” (xatdéxpiya), “‘but the gift after many transgressions issued 
in reparation” (Sixaiwpa 5:16). The term Sixaiwpa has various 
secondary meanings. The basic meaning is “righting of a wrong”, 
that is the atonement of Christ for the injury to the divine majesty 
by sin. Christ made “reparation” for the wrong done. Then further 
on: “if then, as you see, one man’s transgression issued for all 
men in condemnation to death, so also one man’s reparation issued 
for all men in justification of the claim to (supernatural) life” 
(cls Sixaiwoi Ew7is 5:18). By Adam’s sin mankind “forfeited the 
glory of God” (3:23), the supernatural state (‘life’) in which 
Adam was created. Christ the representative and champion of 
mankind, made good the claim of mankind to the privilege that 
had been lost, supernatural life. 

Christ died for all mankind, but Christ’s atonement did not of 
itself win justification for all mankind. The versions, ‘“‘one man 
makes amends, and it brings to all justification that is, life ... so 
the issue of one just act is acquittal and life for all men” are in- 
correct. St. Paul definitely teaches that Christ is “‘a propitiation or 
atonement by virtue of the shedding of his own blood for those 
who believe in him” (iAaotHpiov Sia trictews tv TH ato aipati 
3:25). The Resurrection of itself did not bring justification. It 
furnishes the ground for faith that wins justification (8ixa1oowns 
triotews 4:13). By his Death on the cross Christ brought “the 
gift” for all mankind. By his Resurrection he gave all men the 
means of appropriating “the gift’’. 

Abraham believed implicitly in the Resurrection. Faith in the 
divinity of Christ as proved by his Resurrection from the dead, 
is the mark of the children who are heirs to the promise made to 
Abraham 


THOMAS FAHY 

















POPE INNOCENT III AND THE 
WATERFORD-LISMORE 
CONTROVERSY __ 1198-1216 


This long-drawn-out controversy was concerned with repeated 
attempts by successive bishops of Waterford to suppress the see of 
Lismore and absorb its territories. A few words in explanation of 
the background of this controversy are necessary. The church and 
monastery of Lismore, founded by St. Mo-Chuta in the seventh 
century, was one of the most renowned monastic centres in Ireland. 
Waterford, on the other hand, had never been a monastic see and 
only emerged as a small diocese for the Danish and mixed inhabi- 
tants of the city in the late eleventh century." Its first bishop, Malcus, 
was consecrated by St. Anselm in 1096. The normal development 
might have been the peaceful amalgamation of these dioceses, or 
the absorption of the newer diocese by the larger and more cele- 
brated monastic-see of Lismore. At Rath Breasail only one diocese 
of “Lismore or Waterford’’ was recognized. Bishop Malcus had 
meantime been transferred to Cashel,? but having organized this 
diocese he returned to his former see, just as at a later date St. 
Malachy retired from Armagh to Down. He made Lismore the 
centre of his diocese, and under him Lismore became one of the 
great centres of the reform movement. It was to Lismore and Bishop 
Malcus that Malachy came to be instructed in the spirit of the 
Gregorian reform; it was at Lismore that he sought refuge in 1127 
after his temporary expulsion from Bangor.*® At the Synod of Kells, 
however, two separate dioceses of Lismore and Waterford were 
recognized. We do not know the diocesan boundaries there laid 
down, but it would appear that Waterford was confined to the city 
and the immediate neighbourhood. Lismore was still in territory 
and in prestige the more important diocese. Christian, a pupil of 
St. Malachy and St. Bernard, was now its bishop, and in this same 
year he was appointed resident legate of the apostolic see. It was 
Christian of Lismore who presided over the Synod of Cashel in 
1171-2. The coming of the Normans changed all this, and gave the 
advantage to Waterford. Waterford became a Norman stronghold 
and was one of the cities appropriated by Henry II. In 1175 the 


1 A. Gwynn, “The origins of the diocese of Waterford’, in /.E.R., lix (March 1942), 
pp. 288 ff. 

2 Professor Gwynn and the late H. J. Lawlor identify Malcus with Maol fosa ua 
hAinmire who signed the acts of the synod of Rath Breasail as archbishop of Cashel: 
Gwynn, op. cit.; Lawlor, St. Bernard’s Life of St. Malachy, pp. 18-19. 

5 Lawlor, op. cit., pp. 19, 21, 36. 
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appointment of Bishop Augustine was made with the king’s 
approval.! After the resignation of Bishop Christian, Lismore 
declined in importance while the city diocese of Waterford became 
more important and powerful under the Norman ‘ influence.? 
Though one of the three most important cities in Ireland Waterford 
as a diocese was territorially small. It is not surprising that the 
bishops of Waterford, like Archbishop Cumin of Dublin, tried to 
expand into and absorb the neighbouring see of Lismore.® 

Practically our sole authority for the history of the Waterford- 
Lismore struggle is the register of Innocent III. There are three 
letters dealing directly with this case, and we know that another 
letter was sent which was not registered. Two of these letters are 
from the sixth year of the pontificate, both being issued on 
5 November 1203. Then there is a long gap until 23 June 1212. 
This third letter is of considerable length and gives a summary of 
the struggle during the intervening years. Using these letters of 
Innocent III as our main source, and checking and expanding the 
material they contain from other contemporary sources, we can 
reconstruct the stages in this dramatic controversy. 


I 


The details of the early stages of the controversy can be pieced 
together from the two letters of 1203. From the letter to the dean 
and chapter of Lismore the following facts emerge: 


(i) Our beloved sons, the archdeacon of Lismore and certain clerics of 
Lismore, coming to the apostolic see with your letters informed us that 
after F, at one time your bishop, resigned the rule of his diocese into the 


1 Gesta Henrici Secundi, i. 103; R. de Hoveden, ii. 85. 

2 Christian Ua Conairche (who had been a Cistercian monk under St. Bernard when 
the future Pope Eugenius III was himself a monk at Clairvaux) appears to have resigned 
his see, or to have had an auxiliary bishop, some time before the Lateran Council of 
1179. Bishop Felix of Lismore was one of the six Irish prelates present at this council 
(Mansi, xxii. 217, 468), and no doubt this Bishop Felix is the prelate who figures in 
the first stage of the controversy. Bishop Ua Conairche’s death in 1186 is recorded in 
the Annals of Loch Cé; and in that year Bishop Felix of Lismore made a grant to the 
Canons of St. Thomas, Dublin: Register of Thomascourt, ed. Gilbert (Rolls Series), 
p. 213. Cf. A. Gwynn, “St. Laurence as papal legate’, in Analecta Bollandiana, \xviii 
(1950). 

3 In 1152, Cardinal Paparo advised that there should be a reduction of dioceses, and 
that the smaller dioceses should gradually be absorbed by the larger ones. 

* From Anagni 5 November 1203: to the dean and chapter of Lismore: Reg. Vat. 5, 
f.108v; P.L., ccxv. 175. 

From Anagni 5 November 1203: appointing the archbishop of Tuam and the bishops 
of Kilmacduagh and Ferns as judges: Reg. Vat. 5, f.108v; P.L., ccxv. 176. 

From Segni 23 June 1212: appointing the bishops of Norw ich, ‘Clonfert and Enachdun 
as judges: Reg. Vat. 8, ff.105r-106r; P.L., ccxvi. 652. 
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hands of our beloved son J(ohn), cardinal priest ... then apostolic 
legate, you came together and having invoked the grace of the Holy 
Spirit unanimously agreed on our beloved brother M, now your bishop 
but then abbot of the Cistercian order of St. Benedict, and elected him 
as your bishop, even though your church and diocese was occupied by 

. the bishop of Waterford. 

(ii) We, however, being convinced of the manner of his canonical 
election and of the suitability of the person elected by you both by sworn 
statements and also by documents have confirmed his election and having 
granted him the gift of consecration we send him back with the plenitude 
of our grace to your church. . 


Further facts are supplied in the letter appointing the archbishop 
of Tuam and the bishops of Kilmacduagh and Ferns as judges 
delegate in the case: 


(iii) We have heard of a disgraceful and excessively detestable accusa- 
tion against the bishop of Waterford. When our beloved brother .. ., 
now bishop of Lismore, then the elect, had made preparations to come 
to the apostolic see, he (the bishop of Waterford) by prepared traps 
presumed to seize him with violence, to despoil him wickedly, and with 
his own hands so striking him even to the shedding of blood, put him in 
prison, had his feet bound and had him severely beaten. 

(iv) . .. since his predecessor had violently invaded it (the diocese of 
Lismore) and he (the present bishop) had no less presumptuously occupied 
it by invasion for a longer time. 

(v) Since, therefore, we cannot or should not dissimulate about the 
audacity of such presumption ... we command and instruct you by 
these apostolic letters that you denounce the said bishop of Waterford 
and all those who laid rash hands on the said bishop as under pain of 
excommunication until they make suitable satisfaction for the injury 
caused and merit absolution from you. No less are you to compel the 
said bishop of Waterford by ecclesiastical distraint to restore to the 
bishop of Lismore peaceful possession of the church and diocese of 
Lismore, which it is said he violently invaded, and to make proper 
satisfaction for the damage incurred, notwithstanding that our beloved 
son J(ohn) ... then legate of the apostolic see in Ireland entrusted the 
diocese of Lismore to him. 


We must now analyse—though not in the order given above— 
some of these facts and see if native sources can help us to confirm 
or expand them. We do not know for certain who was the bishop 
of Waterford responsible for the first invasion of Lismore. Bishop 
Augustine of Waterford died in 1182; Waterford was vacant in 

1 ALL.C. 
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the following year when Giraldus tells us that the see was offered 
to him;' in 1200 a Bishop Robert is in possession. Many historians 
are of the opinion that Bishop Robert was the immediate successor 
of Bishop Augustine.? It is possible that some unknown bishop 
succeeded and died in 1199. When preaching before Innocent III 
in January 1200 Giraldus recalled that a “bonus episcopus Hiber- 
nicus’”, who is now dead, had testified in his favour before the 
pope in the preceding year.* He also stated that this bishop had 
passed through Wales on numerous occasions occasions during 
the two preceding years. Because of the proximity of Waterford to 
Wales, and as no other Irish see is known to have been vacant at 
this date, it is reasonable to conjecture that this “bonus episcopus 
Hibernicus” of Giraldus may be the missing bishop of Waterford 
and the man responsible for the first stages in this controversy. 

We have no record of the circumstances of the election of Bishop 
Robert. We first hear of him as a witness to a charter of King John 
at Alencon in September 1200, and at Winterbourne in October 
of that same year.® His occupation of the church and diocese of 
Lismore may date to 1201. 

Innocent III’s letter does not make quite clear what action the 
legate took in this affair. One letter tells us that Felix of Lismore 
resigned his authority into the hands of the legate, and that the 
Lismore electors then came together and elected another bishop; 
the other letter orders the judges to have this candidate installed 
“non obstante quod dilectus filius J, tituli Sancti Stephani ... ei 
(Waterford) diocesim commiserat Lesmorrensem’”’. I would suggest 
that the legate did not go in person to Waterford or Lismore but 
that the matter was brought before him by the two bishops in 
Dublin. On the resignation of Bishop Felix the legate may have 
given temporary possession of the diocese of Lismore to Bishop 
Robert as a compromise solution. This is conjecture, but it gives a 
reasonable explanation of the ambiguous evidence for the inter- 
vention of Cardinal John of Monte Corelio. The legate’s decision 
could not have been given before July 1202 at the earliest, and it 
may not have been given until shortly before his departure from 


1 De iure et statu ecclesiae Menevensis, Opera, iii. 338. 

® The older historians like Ware and Lynch, and the modern historian of the diocese: 
Rev. P. Power, History of the Dioceses of Waterford and Lismore and “Early bishops 
of Lismore”’, in /.E.R., lxviii (June 1946). 

3 De invectionibus, ed. W. S. Davies (1920), p. 87. 

* Rot. chart., p. 74. A Bishop Robert of Waterford made a grant of the church of 
Kiltevan to the Canons of St. Mary’s, Oseney: Calendar of Ormond Deeds, p. 7; 
Cartulary of Oseney Abbey, v. 125: both editors date this grant as c. 1195. This date 
is, I believe, much too early. 

5 Rot. chart., p. 77; C.D.I., No. 124. 
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Ireland. If the Lismore clergy had ignored the pope’s representative 
and brought their case to Rome while he was still active in Ireland 
it is doubtful if Innocent III would have been so sympathetic. | 
would suggest that the election of the Cistercian abbot did not take 
place until early in 1203, and that events then moved quickly. If 
we can believe the evidence presented to Innocent III, the bishop- 
elect set out on his journey, was captured and imprisoned, escaped 
and made his way to Rome by November 1203. 

Little is known about the early history of this Cistercian abbot 
whom the Lismore electors had chosen as their bishop,’ but we 
learn later that his name was Malachias or Malachy, and this 
suggests that he was a native Irishman. It is quite clear from 
Innocent’s letter that he made a favourable impression on the pope. 
Even if events took place in the way in which I have suggested, the 
circumstances of his election would seem to be open to question. 
Yet Innocent III, influenced no doubt by the behaviour of the 
bishop of Waterford, the evidence for which he clearly accepts 
without waiting to hear the other side of the case, states that he is 
satisfied with the canonicity of the election and the suitability of 
the candidate. He has him consecrated and sends him back to his 
diocese. His reactions here are somewhat similar to his reactions in 
the Ross case.2, The evidence presented to him may indeed have 
been true, but a more prudent course would be to allow the judges 
delegate to test the truth of facts reported to him. Innocent decides 
himself and merely orders the judges to enforce his sentence. 


The persons chosen to carry out his mandate were Archbishop 
Fexil Ua Ruadain of Tuam, Bishop Mac Giolla Cheallaigh Ua 
Ruadhin of Kilmacduagh, and Bishop Ailbe of Ferns. It would be 
impossible to say why these bishops were selected, but it is sur- 
prising that no bishop from the Cashel province, to which both 
Waterford and Lismore belonged, was included.* Innocent’s letter 


‘Not far from Lismore was the Cistercian monastery of Inislounagh (de Surio) 
founded from Mellifont c. 1147 by Domnall Ua Briain and Maolmuige Ua Faelain: 
Archdall, Mon. Hib., p. 194; Chartul. St. Mary’s, Dublin, ii. 219, 225 dates the founda- 
tion variously as 1159 and 1187; Father Colmcille, The Story of Mellifont, gives the 
date: c. 1147. 

2 For a detailed description of this case, see P. J. Dunning, “‘Pope Innocent III and 
the Ross election controversy’, in THE IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, xxvi (October 
1959), pp. 346-59. 

8’ The omission of Archbishop Ua hEnni of Cashel does not cause any surprise. 
He had been suspended for his intervention in the Ardfert election dispute, and in 
September 1202 Innocent III refused the request of the papal legate to grant him 
absolution: Reg. Vat. 5, ff.47rv, 48r; P.L., ccxiv. 1066. 
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of 1212 tells us briefly that the two western bishops “had decided 
that restitution of the church of Lismore should be made to him 
and had placed him in physical possession of it”. By this date 
the pope may have forgotten that these judges were not asked to 
decide whether restitution should be made. The work of the judges 
may have been facilitated by the death of Bishop Robert in 1204. 
His obit is not recorded, but in October, King John gave his 
assent to the election of David, “the Welshman’’, cousin of the 
justiciar Meyler FitzHenry, to the see of Waterford.2 He had 
granted him the church of Dungarvan in the previous year. 
David appears to have been with John in the winter of 1204 when 
the king was trying to rally the barons after the fall of Chateau 
Gaillard for a fresh offensive in France. He witnesses a number of 
John’s charters as the elect of Waterford, In September 1205 
he witnesses charters as bishop of Waterford. Bishop David 
may not have left for Ireland until after this date. 


iil 


The archbishop of Tuam and the bishop of Kilmacduagh were 
able to have Bishop M(alachy) placed in possession of Lismore 
probably c. 1205. He was not long left in peaceful occupation of 
his diocese. Innocent III’s letter of June 1212 to the bishops of 
Norwich, and the bishops of Clonfert and Enachdun tells that: 


When the case between our beloved brother the bishop of Lismore 
and D(avid) bishop of Waterford was in progress we entrusted it sub 
certa forma to our venerable brothers the bishops of Killaloe and Cork, 
and our beloved son the archdeacon of Cashel.® 


We are also told that Bishop David’s successor following in the 
footsteps of his predecessor invaded Lismore.? The reason for 
Innocent III’s letter (which is not extant) is apparent, but we are 
given no indication of when the letter was issued. An entry in the 
annals of the Austrian monastery of Zwettl enables us to give an 
approximate date for this third stage in the controversy. Under the 
year 1207 we are told that Bishop Malachy of Lismore stayed at 


1 Cf. infra. 

® Rot. lit. pat., p. 47; C.D.I., No. 233. 

3 Rot. lit. pat., p. 32; C.D.1., No. 184. 

* Rot. chart., pp. 139-40; C.D.I., Nos. 237, 240, 241. 
5 Rot. chart., pp. 157-8; C.D.1., No. 273. 

* This letter was not registered and has not survived. 
7 Cf. infra. 
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Zwettl on his way back from Rome.! This suggests that this lost 
letter of Innocent III was issued late in the ninth or early in the 
tenth year of his pontificate, and that it was issued as a result of 
Bishop Malachy’s second visit to Rome. Making allowance for the 
bishop’s return journey and for the time taken by the new com- 
mission of judges to assemble the evidence and arrange for the 
hearing of the case we can suggest sometime late in 1208 for the 
next stage described in Innocent’s letter of 23 June 1212. 


IV 


And they as obedient sons, as we learn from their letters, diligently 
desiring to execute our mandate, at the instance of the bishop of Lismore 
cited the same bishop of Waterford to answer in law the said bishop of 
Lismore according to the form of our apostolic mandate. But the bishop 
of Waterford afterwards appearing before them strove by means of 
certain forged letters in the name of J(ohn) of happy memory, cardinal 
priest of St. Stephen on the Coelian Hill, who was then legate of the 
apostolic see in Ireland, that the bishop of Lismore was excommunicated, 
which letters the bishop of Lismore clearly proved to be false before the 
judges by comparing them with other letters of the cardinal. Since the 
bishop of Waterford was in no way able to prove this or even other 
objections the suit super principali was contested in the presence of both 
parties and the judges appointed a day for the hearing of the case. Before 
this day the said bishop of Waterford was killed at the instigation of the 
devil by some of satan’s satellites. 


One of the new commission of judges was Bishop Cornelius Ua 
hEnne of Killaloe. It is not possible to identify the bishop of Cork. 
Bishop Ua hAedha of Cork died in 1206 and there is no record 
as to who succeeded him.? The archdeacon of Cashel was a certain 
Thomas, about whom nothing is known.* The metropolitan see 
of Cashel was vacant at this time. It would appear from this 
evidence that Bishop David’s defence was that Cardinal John of 
Monte Coelio had suppressed Lismore and issued a conditional 
excommunication on whosoever should revive the case. Malachy 

1 “Malachias epus. Lesmurensis in Hybernia sacros ordines in Zwetel celebravit’’. 
“Malachias Lesmorensis epus. Roma veniens, ex cuius auxilio et intercessione pro 
conventu ad dominum ducem Marcus unanimiter et canonice coram epo. Lesmorensi 
eligitur et in Patavia a Menegoldo honorifice consecratur’’: Annales Claustroburgenses: 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores ix. 607, 634. 

SAL. ALC. 

* In 1206, he was appointed a clerk of the king: C.D./., No. 300. 

« At a much later stage in this controversy, Bishop Robert of Waterford produced 
letters before the king’s court in the presence of the legate Pandulf, purporting to be 
from Cardinal John of Monte Coelio and stating that the legate had united the see of 


Lismore to Waterford: Rot. lit. claus., 3, Henry III, p. 392; C.D.I., No. 878. Presumably 
the letters then produced were the same as those used on this occasion. 
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was able to prove that the letters used to support this contention 
were forgeries. The meaning of the next phrase in the papal letter 
is not quite clear to me: “lite super principali presentibus partibus 
contestata”. It probably means that the suit concerning the legal 
status of Lismore was raised. The judges, as was customary, 
allowed both parties time to assemble their evidence and fixed a 
date for the next hearing. We notice that Innocent III apparently 
gave far greater latitude to this second commission of judges 
delegate than he had given to the archbishop of Tuam and the 
bishops of Kilmachdaugh and Ferns. However, the circumstances 
were different. Bishop Robert had been guilty of a violent attack 
on Malachy, then the elect of Lismore. Bishop David had seized 
Lismore but there was no question of a personal attack on the 
bishop. 

The date of the assassination of Bishop David of Waterford was 
1209. Nearly all the Irish annals give a short and unsympathetic 
record of this event, stating that the foreign bishop was slain by 
Ua Faelain of the Déisi.' It is not possible to identify the member 
of the family responsible or to explain his motive. In 1204, Domnall 
Ua Faelain, king of the sub-kingdom of the Déisi, came to terms 
with King John; he quit-claimed Dungarvan to the king and 
received a charter for the other two cantreds of his former kingdom, 
one being granted as his inheritance, the other only for his lifetime.’ 
Domnall remained loyal to the king, and the annals record that he 
died in 1206 in Cork “‘while on the hosting of the justiciar”.* It 
is not clear who succeeded him, but from the negative evidence of 
both Irish and English sources it appears that Domnall was the 
last recognized king of the Déisi.* The killing of Bishop David, 
nephew of former justiciar Meyler FitzHenry, by this unidentified 
Ua Faeldin may have been in some way connected with the taking 
into the king’s hands of the cantred specified under the 1204 
agreement. It may also have been associated with the ecclesiastical 
dispute, though the letter of Innocent III does not imply such a 
connection; but the subsequent events recorded in Innocent III's 
letter might suggest that the next bishop of Waterford, whether 
rightly or wrongly we cannot say, considered that there had been 
some such connection. 


1 4.L.C., A.U., A.l., 1209; A.F.M., 1208. 

® Rot. lit. claus., p. 6; C.D.I., No. 223. 

8 A.1., 1205. 

“ Cf. Séamus Pender, “Ui Bruic, Rig na nDeissi’’, in Féil-sgribhinn Edin Mhic Néill, 
p. 477. 

5 “Adversum eumdem reclamavit electum’’. 
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Vv 


Afterwards when the clerk Robert had been elected to the church of 
Waterford and our venerable brother the archbishop of Cashel wished 
to consecrate him, since the said elect following in the footsteps of his 
predecessor had invaded the occupied territories (possessions) with the 
help of lay power, the aforementioned bishop of Lismore in order to 
safeguard his rights made his counter-claim against the said elect. But 
the said archbishop replied that he was only consecrating him to the 
church of Waterford and not to the church of Lismore. The said judges 
called by their letters of citation this Robert, now consecrated bishop, 
to their presence to answer to the bishop of Lismore for the possessions 
wickedly occupied by his predecessor. He indeed appeared before them 
at the time fixed but alleged that the citation was not canonical for these 
reasons: since it only allowed twenty seven days from the date of issue, 
and since it was issued only by one of the judges and by a certain abbot 
whom the bishop of Cork had asked to act in his place. However, since 
the judges proved that the citation allowed thirty nine days and showed 
that it was lawful for a judge to delegate to another the office of citation 
and to punish ratione previa a contemnor, they declared this objection 
to be frivolous. The bishop of Waterford was indignant at this and 
appealed to the Holy See, but did not fix any time limit whatever to his 
appeal, and giving no other just cause for his appeal he contumaciously 
withdrew from their presence. The judges, however, treating this appeal 
as deceitful, because in their letters of commission the remedy of appeal 
was not allowed, and mindful of the fact that by his predecessor’s pro- 
curators and by the present bishop the case had been until then contested 
before them, heard the witnesses of the bishop of Lismore on the two 
points entrusted to them by the apostolic see, namely (the issue) that 
from time immemorial the church of Lismore had been a cathedral 
church, and the canonicity of his election. They passed over the third 
point, namely that the (late) bishop of Waterford had been excom- 
municated, as it seemed inhuman to pursue with hate a person then dead. 
They declared that they would hear witnesses concerning the new violent 
attack on the bishop of Lismore made after they had received their 
commission, since it pertained to their office to correct evil action con- 
nected with a matter entrusted to them by the apostolic see. Having 
heard the witnesses and published their attestations, the judges sent 
these attestations to the bishop of Waterford fixing a date for him in 
which he should appear in their presence to make any objections to the 
witnesses, if he wished, or to the statements of the witnesses. Since the 
bishop of Waterford failed to appear himself and sent no suitable person 
to answer for him, the same judges dutifully published the attestations 
which we had sent them, together with others which they had themselves 


‘“frustratorium attendentes”’, which might also mean: as a frivolous appeal. 
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received. And when the claim of the aforesaid bishop of Lismore was 
clearly established by an inspection of these attestations and the letters 
of our venerable brothers, the archbishop of Tuam and the bishop of 
Kilmacduagh, whom we had appointed judges in this same matter, and 
who had decided that restitution of the church of Lismore should be 
made to him and had placed him in physical possession of it, then the 
judges with the advice of wise men and lawyers decided to restore by 
our authority the church of Lismore with all its appurtenances to the 
bishop mentioned above; and they condemned the oft-mentioned bishop 
of Waterford to a payment of 160 marks of silver, in consideration of 
expenses and losses, the assessment having been prudently made by 
them for more than half the amount involved, and also in compassion 
for the long exile and the long sustained misfortunes of the oft-mentioned 
bishop of Lismore, since fraternal charity burns for those who are 
scandalized and is weak with those who suffer;! and the bishop of 
Cork, already mentioned, and our dear brother the dean of Killaloe, 
acting for the other judge, placed this same bishop in possession of this 
same church of Lismore. 


The above account provides us with a detailed and valuable 
account of the administration of the canon law and the practical 
problems of judges delegate in the early thirteenth century. We see 
Bishop Robert II, who appears to have been an expert canonist, 
making use of exceptiones dilatoriae. His first objection and the 
answer of the judges — who appear also to have been well versed 
in canon law — is of interest as it implies that by the beginning of 
the thirteenth century there must have been some regulation for 
the time to be allowed for the citation of the defendant.? ‘The 
second objection was one of the points which the bishop of Ely 
had put to the pope and which Innocent III had explained in his 
celebrated letter of December 1204.3 Robert’s second tactic, the 
appellatio frustratoria, was another of the points dealt with in this 
letter of Innocent III to the bishop of Ely, and the bishops of 
Killaloe and Cork rightly refused to consider this frivolous appeal 
as valid. They also refused to consider the point, which was probably 
urged by the bishop of Lismore, that the late bishop of Waterford 
should be excommunicated, and declared that they would hear the 


12 Cor. 11:29. 

2 E. W. Kemp in his article ““The Canon Law and its administration in the twelfth 
century” (in Papal Decretals relating to the diocese of Lincoln in the twelfth century) 
says that “‘a certain discretion was left to them (the judges) as to the time to be allowed”: 
op. cit., Xxi. 

* This interesting and valuable letter, giving replies to some eighteen questions on 
points of law put to him by the bishop, is printed with translation in Cheney and 
Semple, Selected Letters of Pope Innocent III, pp. 69-78. 
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evidence for the two points entrusted to them by the pope. How- 
ever, they had no hesitation in declaring that their letters of 
delegation gave them authority to “correct evil actions connected 
with a matter entrusted to them by the apostolic see”, and Innocent 
accepts this as the normal practice. They went through the normal 
routine of hearing the witnesses, publishing their attestations, and 
giving the defendant the opportunity to object to the witnesses 
themselves — as was legally possible for a variety of reasons’— 
or to question their evidence. When the defendant failed to appear 
or be represented, they gave sentence according to the evidence 
of fact, the testimony of witnesses, and the evidence of authentic 
letters of former judges appointed in this same case. They declared 
in favour of Malachy of Lismore, deciding that Lismore had been 
from time immemorial a cathedral church, and that his election had 
been canonical. They prudently and with the advice of others made 
an assessment of the damages due, and these appear to have been 
awarded, not on the basis of the recent occupation of Lismore by 
Bishop Robert II, but retrospectively on the damages since the 
case began. 

It is not possible to give an exact date for these events. Robert II’s 
occupation of Lismore while still only the elect of Waterford could 
have taken place anytime after the death of Bishop David in 1209. 
No details whatever are available as to the time and circumstances 
of his election. King John, as we know, landed near Waterford on 
20 June 1210.2 In the next stage of this controversy Robert II on 
more than one occasion threatens the judges with the power of the 
king of England.* This suggests that he was John’s nominee. This 
is, of course, only conjecture, but it is reasonable conjecture and 
it is possible that the events described in the pope’s letter took 
place after John’s visit to Ireland. The register of Innocent III 
contains evidence which supports a date in 1210 rather than in 1209. 
On 6 April 1210 Innocent III issued a solemn privilege to Arch- 
bishop Donatus Ua Lonargain of Cashel; on 14 May he issued 
letters of confirmation and protection to the monastery of St. 
Catherine’s, Waterford; and on 26 June he issued similar letters 


' The qualities required in a witness are summed up in the phrase from Tancred, 
quoted by Kemp (op. cit., xxiii): 
“Conditio, sextus, aetas, discretio, fama. 
Et fortuna, fides, in testibus ista requires’’. 
2 G. H. Orpen, Jreland under the Normans, ii. 244. 
® Cf. infra. 
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to the dean and chapter of Waterford.' If the Archbishop of Cashel 
went in person to Rome for this privilege —this is not at all 
certain?— the invasion of Lismore by the bishop-elect and his 
consecration by the archbishop of Cashel took place either some 
time in 1209—February 1210, or after his return from Rome, 
c. July-August 1210. The second date would be the more probable 
because if Cashel reported the incident of the invasion of Lismore 
Innocent might well have written about the matter before June 
1212. If the archbishop did not go in person, or if the dean and 
some of the canons did not go to Rome for their letters of con- 
firmation, at least some messengers from Ireland did go and we 
might deduce that by 26 June 1210 news of any disturbance in 
Waterford-Lismore had not reached Rome. This argument is far 
from watertight. These representatives could well have kept silent 
about events which had taken place. But these three confirmations 
of 1210, while not proving, give some support to the view that this 
stage in the Waterford-Lismore controversy did not take place 
until late in 1210. 

The bishops of Killaloe and Cork had carried out the pope’s 
mandate with skill and determination. What should we say about 
the actions of the archbishop of Cashel? Robert had invaded 
Lismore before his consecration, and on these grounds the bishop 
of Lismore objected to his consecration. Archbishop Donatus 
appears to have acted correctly, but indecisively, as if he did not 
wish to offend the powerful Waterford party. However, he might 
have excused himself on the grounds that his obligation as metro- 
politan had in this particular case been taken over by the judges 
delegate, and that it was their duty to order, if they considered it 
necessary, a postponement of the consecration. 


Vi 


Bishop Malachy was placed in physical possession of his diocese, 
probably some time late in 1210. He was not to be left in peace for 


1 Reg. Vat. 8, f. 11 rv; P.L., ccxvi. 234. 
Reg. Vat. 8, f. 22r; P.L., ccxvi 275. 
Reg. Vat. 8, f. 26r; P.L., ccxvi. 293. 

A detailed analysis of the properties of St. Catherine’s and of the dean and chapter 
of Waterford as set forth in Innocent III’s letters is a task for the specialist local 
historian. From my inexpert knowledge of local topography, I would suggest that some 
of the churches mentioned belonged formerly to the diocese of Lismore. If this con- 
jecture is correct, the canons, and the dean and chapter, may have sought papal 
confirmation of churches granted to them by Bishop Robert after his seizure of Lismore. 

2 The issue of a privilegium or of a letter of protection or confirmation cannot be 
regarded as proof that the person or persons to whom the document was issued went 
in person to Rome. 
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long. Having failed by legal means to postpone the issue, Bishop 
Robert II did not take his case to Rome, but rather had recourse 
to a more forceful argument. 


When a short time afterwards the bishop of Lismore was solemnly 
conferring orders on the Saturday before Passion Sunday (Sitientes) 
certain friends of the bishop of Waterford, together with Roger 
Christophoro,! seneschal of the bishop, having been appointed for this 
by the bishop, wickedly laid siege to that church for some time; and at 
length they rushed on him (the bishop) as he came out of the church 
clothed in his sacred vestments, and violently despoiled that church 
both within and without, and with sacilegious hands tore the vestments 
from him, and then cruelly led him captive together with two priests 
from place to place by difficult routes until they reached the castle of 
Dungarvan where the bishop of Waterford was. This same bishop of 
Waterford, putting aside episcopal modesty and wickedly assuming the 
ferocity of the executioner, placing the iron fetters on his (the bishop’s) 
feet with his own hands and helping the smith to lock the fetters, thus 
handed him over to close imprisonment. But after this, these judges met 
together at Cashel with the archbishop in the principal church. The 
bishop of Waterford being present and in like manner assenting, they 
solemnly imposed with lighted candles the bond of excommunication on 
the authors of this iniquity and on all those who had consented to it. 
After seven weeks had elapsed, the bishop of Lismore with God’s help 
escaped from this prison where he had been grievously tormented by 
thirst, hunger, and many privations. And after the same judges decided 
that the bishop of Waterford should once more be cited by them by 
letters so that he should make satisfaction to the bishop of Lismore for 
the injuries inflicted on him, he appeared before them on the day 
appointed. Having rashly uttered many threats against them on behalf 
of the king of England, he contumaciously withdrew from their audience. 
The judges, although the enormity of his action was notorious and 
manifest to almost everyone, since the bishop of Waterford denied that 
this crime had been committed with his assent, with due solemnity heard 
witnesses against him, in as much as this point was legally contested 
(utpote lite super hoc articulo contestata). These depositions were pub- 
lished and sent to the bishop of Waterford and again a day and a place 
was fixed for him, so that if he thought any objection should be made 
against the witnesses or their depositions, he might come to their presence 
to do so. Appearing before them within the fixed time, he heaped threat 
upon threat and added injury to those he had already inflicted; and at 


1E. St. John Brooks points out that “Roger son of Christopher’’ held lands in 
Wexford, c. 1190-1200: Knights’ Fees in Counties Wexford, Carlow and Kilkenny, 
pp. 45, 52. This man may well be the “‘Roger Christophoro”’ of Innocent III’s letter. 

Griffin Christopher was bishop of Lismore from 1227-45: ibid., p. 47, Irish Monastic 
and Episcopal Deeds, p. 303. Cf. also Calendar of Ormond Deeds, pp. 77, 92, 96. 
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the instigation of the devil, openly proposed, through his clerk Thomas, 
to attack the bishop of Lismore in the cemetery of Limerick. When the 
aforesaid bishop of Lismore was standing at the door of the church of 
Limerick, the said Thomas, putting aside the fear of God, boldly laid 
rash hands on him, violently snatched from his hands the letters of the 
aforementioned archbishop of Tuam and the bishop of Kilmachduagh, 
and unsheathing his sword tried to cut off his head; but the bishop of 
Lismore through Divine power escaped the blow which he had fiercely 
aimed, and which carried against the door, leaving there traces which 
will last forever. The judges who were standing by and witnessed this 
great crime publicly denounced the man who had presumed to commit 
sO great a crime as subject to anathema; and they strictly forbade the 
bishop of Waterford to presume to communicate in any way with this 
clerk. But the bishop, depising this order, was not afraid to associate 
with him at both the corporal and spiritual table that same day and 
afterwards,’ as the judges learned from the witnesses. And although this 
bishop did not wish to object to the witnesses or their testimony on that 
same day, and had contumaciously departed from them, they appointed 
not only a second, but even a third, and a fourth day as a final and 
peremptory day for him to disprove the charge of wrong-doing. He did 
not appear before them, nor did he send an adequate person to answer 
for him. And since it was clear to them from the attestations which the 
judges had sent to us under their seals on the matter of the violence which 
the bishop of Waterford had inflicted on the bishop of Lismore and 
concerning the charge of laying violent hands on him, they in co-operation 
with prudent and discreet men publicly announced that he had incurred 
a penalty /atae sententiae, as well as all his collaborators, and they were 
excommunicated with lighted candles and the ringing of bells. And by 
our authority they ordered the said archbishop that he should announce 
this excommunication throughout his province, and that he should 
forbid him (the bishop of Waterford) to have care of spiritualities as 
long as he thought it right he should remain under this sentence; and 
that he should by our authority place the bishop of Lismore in physical 
possession of the church of Lismore, adding that he most strictly enjoin 
the clergy and people of Waterford under penalty of anathema not to 
presume to obey in any matter their bishop while he remained obstinately 
under excommunication, but rather they should show reverence to the 
metropolitan. But these clerks, neglecting their own salvation, rashly 
presumed to associate with the said bishop, and were unwilling to show 
the archbishop that reverence enjoined upon them. On account of this 
the archbishop promulgated sentence of excommunication against them, 
which the judges later thought should be confirmed by apostolic authority. 


*“Tam in corporali quam in spirituali mensa eadem die ac deinceps ipsi Thome 
communicare non metuit’’. 
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The sequence of events in the Waterford-Lismore controversy 
during the year 1211, as given in this long extract from the letter of 
Innocent III, is perfectly clear. The behaviour of Bishop Robert II 
and his collaborators is thoroughly scandalous. The account is 
almost too bad to be true. Yet, in the abuses recorded there are 
certain refinements of audacity and certain little factual details 
which are either the product of a fertile imagination or are so 
unusual that they must be true. For instance, we are told that 
Bishop Robert II, disregarding the judges’ orders, associated with 
the would-be clerical assassin “‘at both the corporal and spiritual 
table’, which suggests that he not only sat at table with him but 
administered the sacrament of Communion to him. The wealth of 
detail, and such items are the stroke of the sword sticking in the 
door, have all the appearance of an eye-witness account. It is true 
that the case against Bishop Robert rests completely on this one 
papal letter and that we have no confirmation of the facts from 
other sources. But the evident which Innocent III presents was 
supplied, not from letters of Bishop Malachy of Lismore, but from 
the letters and attestations of the witnesses sent to the pope by the 
judges-delegate. It is possible that these very determined judges, 
the bishops of Killaloe and Cork, had become so wrapt up in their 
difficult task that they were not able to consider the matter with 
complete detachment and objectivity. But we have no solid reason 
to doubt their veracity. Writing in the first flush o° shock and 
indignation they may well have exaggerated certain details, but 
their account was probably substantially true. Innocent’s letter 
shows that these judges acted with tenacity, courage, and prudence. 
They were not deterred by the lay support which Bishop Robert 
had at his command, and in virtue of their delegated authority they 
persuaded or ordered the archbishop of Cashel to support them in 
their efforts. After the violent episode at Limerick they went ahead 
with the routine process of proving in legal form what they knew 
to be true; and notwithstanding the threats uttered by Bishop Robert 
on behalf of the king of England, they allowed the defendant a 
certain latitude in appointing a fourth day upon which he might 
disprove the charges.' Their final sentence was given “in co-opera- 
tion with prudent and discreet men”. Innocent III accepts the 
evidence which they have presented to him, and confirms the 
sentences which they have passed. 


‘The normal course was to issue three citations, but these could, in case of need, 
be replaced by one peremptory summons: Kemp, op. cit., xxi. 
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Vil 


Wherefore we command and order you by these letters to enforce by 
ecclesiastical censure the above-mentioned sentences, as they have been 
reasonably pronounced, until due satisfaction is made, no appeal being 
allowed, restraining those who contradict it, if such there may be, or 
who rebel against it, by depriving them of their benefices, should there 
be need, the hindrance of appeal being removed. And, so that the bishop 
of Waterford may not glory in his evil, you should send him with your 
letters to us. 


However, he appoints a new commission of judges to enforce 
his mandate, consisting of Bishop John de Gray. then justiciar in 
Ireland, and the bishops of Clonfert and Enachdun. The selection 
of John de Gray as head of the new commission comes as a 
surprise,' but there can be no doubt that from the point of view of 
expediency it was an excellent choice. This dispute had been 
dragging on since the beginning of the century and two papal 
decisions and the appointment of two commissions of judges had 
failed to bring a solution because of the lay support which the 
bishops of Waterford could command. The one man who could 
maich force with force and bring this matter to a definite con- 
clusion was the justiciar, who in this instance was also a bishop. 

We have no evidence to show how John de Gray and his fellow 
judges carried out the pope’s mandate. The year 1212 was a difficult 
and busy one for the Irish justiciar. At some stage, possibly towards 
the beg.nning of the year, he had organized an expedition against 
Ua Néill in Tir Eéghain which does not appear to have been 
successful.2, On his return from that campaign he was ambushed 
by Cormac Mac Airt Ua Mail Shechnaili.? He summoned the loyal 
forces of Munster and Leinster to his aid, but in the ensuing struggle 
Cormac was victorious. For the moment he made no further effort 
to crush him,* as he was preoccupied with King John’s affairs 
which had taken a sudden turn for the worse.® In the early summer 

1 John de Gray was one of the king’s chief advisers, and was one of the few English 
bishops who remained in England after the excommunication of King John. 

2 A.U., A.L.C., MacCarthaigh’s Book, 1212: Ann. Clon., A.F.M., 1211. 

® Cormac was the son of Art, king of Meath, slain in 1184. Mael Sechnall, who 
succeeded in 1184, came to terms with the Normans and held a tiny fragment of the 
former kingdom of Meath. Father Paul Walsh has suggested that the revolt of Cormac 
was due to resentment to the rule of Mael Sechanall and to his acquiescence in Norman 
control of Meath: “The Ua Maelachlain kings of Meath”’, in /.E.R., lxii (Feb. 1941), 
pp. 165 ff. 

* Late in that year or early in 1213 Cormac was defeated by a coalition of loyal 
native kings: Domnall Ua Mail Shechnaill, Donnchad Cairprech Ua Briain, Culen 
Ua Dimussig, and Domnall Ua Gilla Patraic. Most probably this coalition had been 


organised by the justiciar. 
5K. Norgate, John Lackland, pp. 163 ff. 
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of 1212 Llywelyn again led the Welsh into revolt, and John was 
forced to cancel his French expedition.! -The barons were sum- 
moned for a Welsh campaign and were ordered to assemble at 
Chester on 19 August. Rumours of the deposition of the king, 
and of a conspiracy between the magnates and the French king 
were current. John had at first summoned John de Gray and 
William Marshall to the Chester muster. He later changed his 
mind and ordered William Marshall to remain in Ireland to assist 
the justiciar. John wished them not merely to ensure the loyalty of 
his Irish barons but also to organize some definite expression of 
loyalty with which he might counteract current rumour and impress 
Innocent III. Sometime late in 1212 he obtained letters from the 
magnates in Ireland professing their loyalty and expressing regret 
and astonishment that the pope should contemplate absolving the 
king’s subjects from allegiance.* While in the midst of such pre- 
occupations John de Gray would have received his commission 
from Innocent III, probably sometime in August-September; and 
by July of 1213 he was back in England and Henry of London, 
archbishop of Dublin, had replaced him as justiciar.£ He may 
have taken immediate action in an effort to impress Innocent III. 
John had by this time come to the conclusion that he must make 
peace with the pope, and a delegation was sent to Rome in 
November. 

The cn'y indication we have of the final outcome of this Waterford- 
Lismore affair is that in 1215 a bishop of Waterford was present at 
the Lateran council and that all the evidence shows that he was 
Bishop Robert II. In the interval between the issue of Innocent III’s 
commission of 23 June 1212 and November 1215 Robert may 
have gone to Rome, and Innocent in the conciliatory mood which 
the peace settlement with John produced, may have acted leniently 
towards him. Alternatively, Bishop John de Gray and his fellow 
judges may have been able to inform Innocent that there were 
mitigating circumstances, or that the evidence forwarded by the 
bishops of Killaloe and Cork was not completely accurate, and in 
consequence he may have altered his decision. 

The great champion of Lismore’s rights, Bishop Malachy, died 

1 Norgate dates the revolt to late in 1211; Lloyd states that Llyewlyn spent the 
Easter of 1212 with John and that the revolt did not break out until June 1212: History 
of Wales, ii. 636. 

2 Rot. lit. claus., p. 132; C.D.I., No. 435. 

2 Red Book of the Exchequer, f. 180v; C.D.I., No. 448. 

8 Both John de Gray and William Marshall, with some 500 knights from Ireland, 
answered the king’s summons to meet at Dover: Wendover, ii. 67; M. Paris, Chronica, 


ii. 539. Archbishop Henry of Dublin was appointed justiciar on 24 July (or 33 July): 
Rot. lit. pat., p. 102; C.D.I., No. 466, 
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some time before the Lateran Council of 1215.1 We learn from the 
letters of Pope Honorius III that during the period of the council 
the question of the episcopal status of Lismore was again raised, 
and that Innocent III, having heard the testimony of the Irish 
bishops then in Rome, gave sentence in favour of Lismore and 
ordered the archbishop of Cashel to consecrate in Rome the bishop- 
elect, Thomas.? 

In the last months of his life Pope Innocent III had done all that 
was possible to put an end to this bitter struggle between Waterford 
and Lismore. His definitive sentence given at the time of the Lateran 
Council should have been the end of the matter. Bishop Robert II 
of Waterford, however, was not easily deterred. After Pope 
Innocent’s death, he again raised the matter before Pope 
Honorius III and the Waterford-Lismore controversy entered upon 
a new phase, the history of which is outside the scope of this work.’ 

The first phase of this stuggle which we have studied has, apart 
from its inherent dramatic interest and its value as illustrating 
canonical procedure in early thirteenth century Ireland, a further 
and perhaps a more profound significance. It gives us an insight 
into some of those difficulties and problems of the Irish Church 
in the early thirteenth century which were either created or 
aggravated by reason of the Norman invasion. 


P. J. DUNNING 


‘It is surprising that Bishop Malachy does not receive an obituary notice in the 
Annals. 

2A. Theiner, Vetera monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum historiam illustrantia 
(Rome, 1864), pp. 12-14. 

Cf. P. J. Dunning, “Irish bishops and Irish ecclesiastical affairs at the Fourth 
Lateran Council’, in Medieval studies presented to Aubery Gwynn ,S.J., ed., J. A. 
Watt, J. B. Morrall and F. X. Martin, (to be published Dublin, 1961). 

8 It would appear that Bishop T(homas) of Lismore died in 1218, as in that year 
Master Robert de Bedford received the royal assent to his election while Bishop Robert 
of Waterford was absent in the north of England, where he had been sent to con- 
secrate the bishop of Carlisle. On his return to court, the bishop of Waterford produced 
letters, purporting to be from Cardinal John of Monte Coelio (legate to Ireland in 
1202-3), and convinced that court officials and the legate Pandulf that Robert de 
Bedford had deceived them. The case was again brought to Rome, and was entrusted 
by the pope to Pandulf, the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Rochester. 
These judges subsequently decided in favour of Lismore. Cf. Rot. lit. claus., 3 Hen. III, 
pp. 392, 395; 4 Hen. III, p. 425; 5 Hen. III, p. 475; Rot. lit. pat., 3 Hen. III, p. 195; 
C.D.1., Nos. 878, 885, 886, 948, 991. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Mary, Bride of Christ 


Perhaps the most amazing thing about the term “bride of Christ” 
given to Mary is that it should have won for itself a place in Christian 
writing at all. The basic difficulty of using the image of marriage to 
express a relationship between two persons who are related in the natural 
order as mother and son is immediately obvious. The fact remains, 
however, that one can trace a succession of authors in tradition who 
refer to Mary in this way.’ This retention of the idea is important. Those 
who used the term must have felt it had a certain value. They seem 
unaware that it gives grounds for any feeling of uneasiness. 

The existence of the term in tradition established, some assessment of 
its prevalence is obligatory. We have read two extreme and absolutely 
contradictory opinions on this point, neither of which accords with the 
evidence.” The usage of the term and its persistence down the ages can 
be documented. It is equally a fact, however, that one can search in 
many authors without getting any inkling that Mary is the bride of 
Christ. We are dealing it seems with one of the lesser themes, a theme, 
however, which runs through the whole marian tradition. 

A consideration of the term “bride of Christ’ in its emergence in 
tradition reveals a pattern which is significant. The earliest evidence 
shows its usage in the context of the Incarnation. Later it is applied to 
Mary in her Glorification. Later still it appears in the perspective of the 
Compassion. The bridal imagery falls into the general pattern of the 
clarification of doctrinal truths about Mary. There is, however, a very 
significant time lag between the initial acquisition and fixing of the 
truth and the earliest attempt to express it in this precise image—‘bride 
of Christ’. Thus the Compassion of Mary was already an accepted 
datum of marian doctrine at least half a century before we find the earliest 
reference to Mary as bride on Calvary. Likewise Mary’s role at the 
Incarnation and the truth of her Assumption can be clearly seen in 

5 2 I.T.Q. 1960 April, pp. 111-124. ““‘The Image of the Bride in the Earlier Marian 
Tradition”. We hope to publish in another article the evidence which we have for the 
persistence of the term in medieval and modern writing. 

2 Cf. F. X. Schiith. Mediatrix. Innsbruck 1925, p. 73, as reported in J. Bittremieux. 

“De Mediatione Universali b. Mariae Virginis quoad Gratias”. Bruges 1926, p. 111 
and C. Dillenschneider, Marie au Service de Notre Redemption Hagenau. 1947, p. 287. 
D. says: “D’aprés Schiith le titre predominant de Marie jusqu’ au viii siécle aurait été 
celui de Sponsa Verbi ou de Sponsa Christi’. We have been unable, unfortunately, to 
consult Schiith’s work at first hand. Cf. e contra the view of Crehan Theol. Stud. 1955. 
Sept., pp. 414-423. “It remains that there is little justification until the Middle Ages 
are reached for the notion that Our Lady is the spouse of Christ. French protagonists 
of the idea in the seventeenth century and Scheeben in the nineteenth must ultimately 


be dependent on Rupert of Deutz and his aiders and abettors’’. Both these views are 
at variance with the evidence of tradition as a whole. 
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tradition to pre-date the use of bridal imagery to express them. The 
term “bride of Christ” is clearly therefore a term of theological for- 
mulation. It follows rather than leads the evolution of marian doctrine. 
This is a fact of peculiar interest in view of Scheeben’s choice of the 
bridal conception as a principle of synthesis. 

There is one very important clue to the significance of the expression 
“bride of Christ’ as applied to Mary in the documents of tradition. 
In very many testimonies the Church appears alongside Mary as bride 
of Christ. The ecclesial overtones of the expression are of first impor- 
tance. Here is a key to the mind of the authors who call Mary bride of 
Christ. Here is further evidence of the consciousness of tradition that the 
mystery of Mary is not an isolated thing but has a mos: pronounced 
ecclesial bearing. It is impossible to understand Mary as bride of Christ 
in tradition out of relation to the Church, Bride of Christ. 

When we examine the patristic and later tradition on the Church as the 
bride of Christ it emerges that the Fathers and theologians saw in 
2 Cor. 11:2" a reference to an espousal in faith. The Church is the bride 
of Christ; she is espoused to him in faith. She becomes the bride of 
Christ anew in each individual soul who accepts the word ef the Gospel 
in faith and by this acceptance becomes espoused to Christ in the Church. 
This constant theme of tradition—the Church, bride of Christ espoused 
to him fundamentally in faith—is the key to understanding why for 
Christian writers Mary is bride of Christ. 

Mary is called the bride of Christ because she accepts the message of 
God in the Incarnation. She, like the Church in every soul who believes 
the gospel, accepts the message—sent from God through a created 
intermediary—in faith. She is thus the first, the principal, the special* 
spouse of Christ. She is distinguished from all others but she is none- 
theless, in her acceptance of God’s word, of a pattern with them. She is 
the first, the model. This explains the strange expression of Peter Lombard 
that the Church and each believing soul becomes the Virgin Mary.* 
Paschasius Radbertus calls her the spouse who prefigures in specie what 
the universal Church is to become in genere.* 

The emergence of the idea of Mary as the bride of Christ is related in 
its origins to the Church and down the centuries this ecclesial bearing 
remains. Thus when the term “bride of Christ” applied to Mary is 
extended in the thirteenth century to express Mary’s role on Calvary, 
Mary’s typifying of the Church as the bride of Christ in his Passion 
is seen by later authors as if by a natural development. The same process 
can be observed in the perspective of Glorification. In this context also 
the ecclesial significance of the term asserts itself after some time. This is 


1 Despondi enim vos uni Viro, virginem castam exhibere Christo. 

* principalis, specialis are quasi-technical adjectives which accompany the word 
sponsa when applied to Mary in medieval and later writings. 

* P.L. 171-609 Virgo enim Maria facta est ecclesia vel quaelibet fidelis anima. 

*P.L. 120. 103-4, 
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the more significant in view of the fact that the marian bridal imagery of 
the Assumption appears to originate in a non-ecclesial perspective." 

The marian term “bride of Christ” has in tradition served one clear 
purpose—to highlight the truth that Mary and the Church are intimately 
interrelated in the supernatural order. The ecclesial significance of this 
marian term has manifested itself too often, too powerfully and too 
consistently to leave any doubt on this point. In the three great contexts 
in which tradition has considered her as bride of Christ, Mary has been 
seen as expressing the Church—the Church assenting to Redemption 
at the Incarnation, the Church suffering in the Redemption on Calvary, 
the Church enjoying the fullness of the Redemption in glory. Whatever 
point authors emphasize, whether faith, charity or grace, the term bride 
relates Mary to the Church whether as the first believer or the supreme 
beloved or the most fully endowed with grace of many spouses. Mary, 
we believe, is not seen by different authors as bride of Christ for different 
reasons when they adduce her faith, her charity or her fullness of grace 
as the ratio of her title bride of Christ. They are but emphasizing one 
or other aspect of one truth—her intimate supernatural relationship to 
the Church which is the bride of Christ. The constant bearing of this im- 
agery and the reason for its use is to integrate Mary into the pattern of the 
supernatural relationship of man with God which is the Christian’s 
possession and which is a relationship within the Church. 

The conception of Mary as bride of Christ is therefore traditionally a 
purely spiritual conception, analogous to the conception of the Church 
as bride of Christ. This point must be insisted upon. It is true that certain 
authors in the past have introduced a fleshly note into the conception, 
have seen the bridal metaphor as expressing not merely the spiritual 
joining of Mary and Christ, but their community of flesh in the Incar- 
nation. This materialization of the conception is traceable, we believe, 
to a confusion of perspectives and betrays a lack of appreciation of the 
fact that not all the bridal imagery of the marian tradition is identical 
in origin and intent. There are in f22t two clearly distinguishable streams 
of marian bridal imagery.? Jn one the hypostatic union is figured as a 
marriage of divine and h-san nature in Christ. The emphasis here is on 
physical joining. The Fathers who view the Incarnation in this way make 
it quite clear that they consider Mary as (the bridal-chamber vupqav 
thalamus) cf the marriage. No author who comments on Psalm 18. 
tanqucin sponsus de thalamo suo—and this is the locus classicus of this 

erspective—alludes to Mary as bride of Christ.* It is obvious that any 
attempt to see the notion of Mary bride of Christ as originating in this 
perspective is bound to make for its being conceived as expressing a 
spiritual-fleshly relationship at once, since the marriage figure in this 


17.T.Q. 1960 April, pp. 121-2. 
2id. pp. 115-6. 
® Bover. Estudios Ecclesiasticos. 4, 1925, pp. 59-73. 
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perspective emphasizes the physical fleshly joining. In fact the conception for 
of Mary as bride of Christ originates and belongs in a different perspective. Ma 
The greatest single modern mariologist whose name is linked with this leat 
bridal conception of Mary is Scheeben. It is very interesting to set I 
Scheeben’s idea of the brdutliche Gottesmutterschaft against the pattern Sch 
of tradition. Some very revealing conclusions emerge from this com- anc 
parison. We believe that the term “bride of Christ” as it left Scheeben’s syn 
hands' does not fall in with the pattern of its usage in tradition before tra: 
his time. We say this for two reasons. There is no evidence that the ma 
authors of past ages who used the term “bride of Christ’’ to describe Th 
Mary did so because they felt that the term “mother” was inadequate to anc 
express that relation of Mary to Christ which is personal to her alone. full 
Tradition never saw the term “bride of Christ” as a necessary supplemen- the 
tary term to give full expression to the maternal relation of Mary to Inc 
Christ. Scheeben is thus original in using it to bring out the essence of mu 
the relation of divine maternity. the 
Our second reason for holding that the term as it left Scheeben’s hands bef 
does not fall into the pattern of its traditional usage is the clear light tou 
tradition itself sheds on the character of the term. The evidence makes 
plain that not only was the term not used to express the divine maternity the 
itself but that its whole raison d’etre was to express truths of quite another ser 
order. The whole pattern of the marian bridal imagery of the bride of 
stands out as the fruit of many efforts to express the closeness, even the suf 
oneness of Mary and the Church. The emphasis of this imagery is on the wh 
community of Mary with the Church, with souls, not on her uniqueness. bo 
To speak of a “bridal-maternity’’as Scheeben does is therefore to utilize be. 
a concept whose primary traditional role is to stress what we share with of 
Mary, to express what Mary possesses alone, her divine Maternity. It is 
true that the usage of the term in tradition had shown that it had certain Gc 
sympathetic possibilities. These, however, were of a limited character. mé 
It had shown itself useful as a term of synthesis for the formulation and im 
organizing of marian truths but these were truths of a specific kind and Pu 
order—truths of the order of sanctification, of grace. The divine maternity ab 
itself was a truth outside the range of the term. Scheeben, however, rel 
under the stress of his personal preoccupation with a unified mariology to’ 


believed that in it he had found a conception which would reduce the 
historic duality of marian theology—divine maternity'fullness of grace— 
to a unity. He was led to this conclusion by his very personal speculations 
on the divine maternity itself which seem in turn to have been inspired 
by an over broad view of the bridal imagery of tradition which he shared 
with his teacher Passaglia.“ In using the bridal figure as the basis of a 
unified mariology—itself a conception original to Scheeben—the great 
theologian of Cologne laid upon this imagery a task beyond it, a role 


1 1.T.Q. 1958 October, pp. 368-373. 
2id. p. 369-70. Cf. 1.T.Q. 1960 April, p. 116. Footnote 4. See Passaglia. De Immacu- 
lata Deiparae Semper Virginis Conceptione Commentarius. Neapoli 1954-55, p. 318-319. 
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for which its history had not fitted it. A strict view of the imagery of 
Mary as bride of Christ in tradition—which Scheeben’s was not—can 
lead us to no other conclusion. 

In Mariology today the bridal terminology still bears the impress of 
Scheeben. For very many writers the notion of Mary as bride of Christ 
and Scheeben’s very personal conception of a “bridal maternity” are 
synonymous. They should not be so regarded. It is in a way a minor 
tragedy that they are, for the bridal imagery, dissociated from the divine 
maternity, can open up wide perspectives, new horizons in mariology. 
The mystery of Mary is a supernatural reality which in its profundity 
and richness demands diverse expressions or terms to bring out the 
fullness of its meaning. True Mother of God, Mary is by the dignity of 
the divine maternity set above and beyond all creatures by the side of the 
Incarnate Word. This is a dignity completely Mary’s own, incom- 
municable and unique, vindicated for her in the finely-chiselled words of 
the Council of Ephesus when it recalled the teaching of the Fathers 
before it and canonized for all time the world which was to become the 
touchstone of orthodoxy.! 

A divine being? No! Mary is a creature chosen by God from among 
the people he had made his bride. Full of grace, she is a creature con- 
senting in grace-given liberty, in unexampled faith to the divine message 
of the Incarnation. Pattern of the believer, she is the exemplar in her 
sufferings of the Church, the Body of Christ which fills up those. things 
which are wanting, which is in agony until the end of the world. Assumed 
body and soul to eternal glory she is the image of the Church that is to 
be. She has passed the stages of Redemption to the final consummation 
of the Marriage Feast of the Lamb. She is the bride of Christ. 

The bridal image does not deny the maternal figure of the Mother of 
God, who is our mother. It helps us to grasp a particular aspect of her 
many-sided mystery. This is an image of beauty and of strength, an 
image with deep roots in the ground of the Christian mystical tradition. 
Purified of all fleshly overtones it need cause no uneasiness. It is irreplace- 
able in the sense that no other figure conveys so powerfully Mary’s inner 
relation to the Church, the bride of Christ who is following after her 
towards glorification. 

DONAL FLANAGAN 
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25 T& 5é Suvapéven Uyas oTnpi€a, Kata TO eVayyéAIév pou Kai TO 
KNpuyua “Inood XpiotoU, kata arroxdAuyiv pvotnpiou xpdvois 

26 aliwviois ocecrynuévou, gavepwhtvtos S& viv Sia Te ypagpdv 
TPOPNTIKdY, Kat’ étritaytyv ToU aiwviou Ge0U eis Utrakoty TioTEcs 

27 eis travta Ta EOvn yvwpiobevtos, udva GOOD HH Six “Inoov 
Xpiotou, @ 1 86€a eis ToUs aidvas curv. 


A great deal of controversy has raged over this final passage of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Commentators call it “the doxology”. 
One reason for the confusion is that the passage is assigned a different 
place in different ancient texts. In some of these texts chapters xv and xvi 
of the epistle are omitted altogether, and the epistle ends at xiv:23—the 
explanation of this curtailing being that the two latter chapters (xv-xvi) 
containing the salutations, had no particular interest for Churches outside 
Rome where the epistle was read. Then the passage 16:25-27, which is 
really an epilogue, was inserted immediately after chapter xiv. 

It can be stated without reserve that the manuscript authority for this 
passage (16:25-27) is beyond question. No critic would think of rejecting 
the passage on manuscript authority. What then is the trouble? We are 
told that in style and thought the passage is alien to the spirit of St. 
Paul’s writings; it presents to the reader a grammatical conumdrum. 
“As the Greek text stands .. . (with © in 27) the whole epistle ends in 
an untranslateable anacoluthon”’. 

The manuscript authority for the reading © in verse 27, usually 
bracketed as questionable, is unimpreachable. The passage as it stands was 
written by St. Paul, and it is neither obscure nor untranslateable. It is an 
epilogue, the final epilogue of the epistle, followed immediately by the 
doxology—‘‘to whom (@) be glory for evermore, Amen’’. The difficulty 
which has troubled translators and commentators, is altogether due to 
the numbering of the verses. The latter part of the epilogue u6ve cog® Oe 
(“the only wise God”’) has been joined up with the doxology (to whom be 
glory . . .) as a grammatical unit (verse 27), independent of the preceding 
verses. Then the relative @ becomes redundant and is eliminated con- 
trary to manuscript authority. Or if © is retained, the whole preceding 
passage is explained by anacoluthon, which means that the writer lost 
the thread of the narrative and left out something essential. In dealing 
with St. Paul, critics are too much obsessed by anacoluthon. There is no 
instance of anacoluthon in the Epistle to the Romans. 

The numbering of verses was not done by St. Paul himself or for 
many hundred years after St. Paul’s time. So we can securely forget the 
numbering and proceed with the Greek text as it stands, 
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There are four instances of doxology in this epistle: “(The Creator) 
who is blessed for evermore. Amen (1:25) (Christ, he who is above all) 
God, blessed for evermore. Amen. To him be glory for evermore. Amen 
(11:36)”, and (9:5) the doxology we are dealing with here, “to whom be 
glory for evermore Amen’. The form of the doxology rarely changes. 
The doxology of Ephesians 3:21 is somewhat longer, but the same in 
pattern. The doxology of Galatians 1:5 is almost identical with the 
doxology we are considering. There is no sense whatever in describing 
Romans 16:25-27 as a doxology. This passage is a dedicatory epilogue, 
immediately followed by the doxology, each of them an independent 
grammatical unit. 

There are at least two other instances of epilogue in this epistle, each 
marking the end of a section. At the end of chapter viii, where the 
doctrinal part of the epistle is finished, St. Paul breaks forth into a hymn 
of praise, celebrating “‘the love of God that is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
(8:39). There is also an epilogue glorifying the providence of God, at the 
end of the section dealing with the salvation of the Jews, “Oh, the depth 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God .. .” (11:33-36). In Athens St. 
Paul found an altar dedicated “to the Unknown God” (Ac. 17:23). 
Here at the end of this great epistle, whose theme is the mystery of 
Redemption, St. Paul dedicates the epistle itself to the God of wisdom, 
wisdom being the divine attribute especially associated with the mystery 
of the Incarnation and Redemption: 

“To the God of wisdom who alone is able through Jesus Christ, 
to give you strength—according to my gospel which is also (kat) 
the teaching of Jesus Christ—by revelation of a mystery kept secret 
through endless ages; but manifested now (through the gospel) and 
through the prophetic writings; a mystery which has been proclaimed 
(yvopio8evtos) by command of the eternal God to all nations for 
their obedience to faith—to whom be glory for evermore. Amen”. 

It will be noticed that this version does not follow the exact order of 
words of the original. It is quite regular in Greek for the relative or 
dependent clause to take precedence of the antecedent or main clause. 
The first and last are the places of emphasis and importance in the 
sentence. In English there is no such choice. In this dedicatory epilogue 
the name of God, with the epithets attached, is reserved for the last 
place, immediately preceding the doxology,“ the God of wisdom, to 
whom be glory .. .” It is to be remembered also, that regularity in the 
order of words is not a feature of the Pauline style. 

The mystery in question here is the divine decree of man’s redemption 
by Christ, a truth beyond the grasp of the human intellect unless revealed 
by God. Divine wisdom is especially associated with the mystery of the 
Incarnation and Redemption. St. Paui speaks of “Christ the power of 
God, Christ the wisdom of God” (1 Cor. 1:24). ““We speak of the wisdom 
of God in the mystery (of Christ) hidden away, which God foreordained 
from eternity for our glory” (1 Cor. 1:7). Similarly in Ephesians, “the 
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economy of the mystery hidden away from eternity in God . . . that the 
manifold wisdom of God may be made known” (Eph. 3:9-10). 

“The God of wisdom who alone is able through Jesus Christ to give 
you strength”: This is the theme of the Epistle to the Romans, justification 
by God through faith in Christ, “for by works of the Law no flesh shall 
be justified before him” (3:20). In the final chapter St. Paul told the 
Romans of his ardent desire to visit them, to share with them “‘a spiritual 
gift for your strengthening” (1:10). The spiritual gift of this epistle is a 
conference on the mystery of Christ, the Redeemer, the source of all 
spiritual sustenance. The unbelieving Jews rejected justification by God 
through Christ, “‘seeking to establish a justification of their own” (10:3). 
Hence the emphasis on “God above through Jesus Christ. For through 
the Law is knowledge of sin” (3:20). 

“According to my gospel which is also (kai) the teaching of Jesus 
Christ”. St. Paul speaks of himself as “heralding Christ crucified” 
(1 Cor. 1:23). “Through the gospel of which I have been appointed 
herald and apostle and teacher” (2 Tim. 1:11). St. Paul says here that the 
teaching of his gospel is salvation from God through faith in Christ. 
“For all men have sinned and forfeited the glory of God, being justified 
as a free gift through God’s love by means of the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” (3:23). It is through the redemption that is in Christ, who 
gave himself as the ransom, that the sins of men of all time are forgiven. 

“By revelation of a mystery kept secret through endless ages”. This 
verse explains how God strengthens mankind—by revealing the mystery 
of Christ the Redeemer. To the Corinthians St. Paul says, “you are not 
lacking in any gift, having received the revelation of Christ” (1 Cor. 1:7). 
The Vulgate version “‘secundum revelationem” can be rendered “‘follow- 
ing the revelation’. A better rendering would be “per revelationem”’. 
St. Paul tells us in Ephesians (3:3) that the mystery was revealed to him 
“by revelation” (kat& &troxdAuyiv). 

The divine plan of redemption through Christ was conceived by God 
from eternity, and “kept secret through endless ages’’. The first intimation 
of a Redeemer was made to Adam after his fall, “‘the seed of the woman 
who would crush the serpent’s head” (Gen. 3:15). This was the first 
drawing aside of the veil (&1roxdAuyis). The veil was further drawn 
aside by the revelation to the Patriarchs that in “the seed of Abraham” 
all nations would be blessed (Gen. 22:18). Frequent more detailed 
reference to the Redeemer is found in the prophetic writings. But 
prophecy of its very nature is obscure and its accuracy can be fully 
attested only in the light of the event. 

“Manifested now (through the gospel) and (te) through the prophetic 
writings”. Are we justified in defining “now” as “through the gospel”? 
In the first chapter St. Paul says “justification by God is revealed in it 
(the gospel)” (1:17). Note the word &troxaAvtrtetai. Further on he says: 
“But now .. . justification by God has been manifested (tepavépwrtat), 
attested by the Law and the prophets, justification by God through faith 
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in Christ” (3:21). The prophecies concerning the Redeemer in the Old 
Testament are found fulfilled to the letter in the gospel which tells of the 
birth, life and death of the Saviour,—and that not by mere coincidence. 
It was part of Christ’s mission to fulfil the prophecies. Hence the expres- 
sion so frequent in the Evangelists, “in order that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled’. Christ to whom the gospel bears testimony is the Saviour to 
whom the prophetic writings bear testimony. ““Now’’—that is, through 
the gospel—‘‘and through the prophetic writiags” he has been manifested 
to all. The testimony of the gospel tallies in every respect with the testi- 
mony of the prophets. It is only in the gospel that the full significance of 
the prophecies is manifested. 

“A mystery proclaimed (yvwpio8évtw) by command of the eternal 
God to all the nations for their obedience to faith”. The order to preach 
the mystery of Christ the Redeemer was made by the Saviour after his 
Resurrection. “All power has been given me in heaven and on earth. 
Going therefore teach all nations” (Mt. 28:19). St. Mark’s version: 
“going therefore into the whole world, herald the gospel to every creature” 
(Mk. 10:5) can leave no doubt in anybody’s mind that “‘all nations” in 
St. Paul’s text does not mean all Gentile nations only. It is to be noted 
here also that the risen Christ is descrited by St. Paul as “the eternal 
God—he who is above all” (9:5). “‘Before Abraham was I am” (Jn. 8:58). 

Compare also with this final verse of the epilogue, the statement made 
by St. Paul in the opening chapter of the epistle: “‘an apostle by special 
call, marked off for the preaching of God’s gospel (the good news from 
God) which was announced beforehand through his prophets in the 
sacred writings concerning his Son .. . through whom we have received 
the grace of apostolate to win obedience to faith” (1:1-5). 

The thought of Romans 16:25-27 is surely not alien to the spirit or 
letter of St. Paul’s writings. Once this passage is released from the 
shackles of the numbering, and once it is realised that the main subject, 
“the God of wisdom” to whom the dedication is made, is reserved for 
the end of the epilogue, all obscurity vanishes. In fact one cannot with- 
hold admiration for the genius of the writer who expresses so much with 
such economy of expressio.. 

T. FAHY 
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LITURGISCHES ERB UND PASTORALE GEGENWART. Studien und Vortrage 
von J. A. Jungmann, S.J. Innsbruck: Tyrolia-Verlag. 1960. Pp. 558. 


At first sight the unity of this collection of studies by Father Jungmann 
is not very obvious. The first part of the work is of interest to specialists 
in liturgical studies while the latter essays reinforce the plea for the 
restoration of liturgical worship as a communal act of praise and thanks- 
giving at the parish level. Yet the separation is not so wide as might 
appear. Diverse streams make their contribution to any tradition. It is 
man who praises God, and in each generation the service given will 
reflect the institutions and outlook and even the historical experience of 
the worshippers. These exercized a more active influence before the 
Tridentine enforcement of uniformity which was itself an attempt to 
eliminate the extravagances inevitable in local usages. In isolating the 
various influences, the doctrinal situation is of primary importance. The 
counter-attack against Arianism was responsible for a greater emphasis 
on the Divinity of Our Lord, and this affected the prayer structure in 
the liturgies of Spain and Gaul. Unfortunately this over-shadowed, to 
some degree, the earlier conception of Christ as head of regenerated 
humanity. It is a question of balance and we must be wary lest the need 
for defence be allowed obscure important verities not under fire. The 
Reform errors on the nature of the Church forced us to concentrate on 
its juridical nature and on the diversity of ranks within the encircling 
unity. Unfortunately this led to a dimming of the sense of internal unity 
and to a partial neglect of the fact of our incorporation in Christ. 

About the pre-Reformation period—the conventional divisions of 
history are sometimes too rigidly framed—there is a consensus of opinion 
as to the unsatisfactory level of Christian devotion and practice, but we 
must be cautious not to overlook plural causality. It is clear enough, 
however, that the practice of receiving the sacraments was waning, and 
that competing devotions were providing counter-attractions. As this 
period has received its share of attention from historians, the Baroque 
period rightly claims more notice. As the embodiment of a new uniformity 
and a growing rigidity in liturgical observance, it set the pace for succeed- 
ing centuries. The official worship became more spectacular, the cathedrals 
and larger monasteries setting up the standards of perfection. The people 
became more and more estranged from the magnificant ceremonies in 
which polyphonic choirs replaced popular chants. The very architecture 
with its sharp division between lay and clerical participants emphasized 
the separation of celebrant and people. To give the congregation some 
degree of participation in the sacred mysteries, elaborate processions 
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were staged in the cathedral precincts. (A remarkable instance of what is 
known to sociologists as cultural diffusion may be seen in the Ballapousta 
(parish of Ardee) Corpus Christi procession where an attenuated form 
of the Baroque procession still survives.) The alienation of the laity 
progressed as the celebration of the liturgy came to be conceived as the 
execution of a grand-scale sacred pageant. Father Jungmann has some 
caustic comments on the cult of the grand abbey that has Huysmans 
and Jérgensen for protagonists. 

The primitive liturgy was a more simple and communal affair. It 
centred round the Resurrection of the Lord commemorated on each 
succeeding Sunday. The Christian is the redeemed man. United with 
Christ in His triumph, he is called to live a life that transcends the human. 
In union with the Head of the Body, he offers continuously a sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving. This union should be expressed in his manner 
of part.cipation in the Mass, particularly the parish Mass. To a large 
extent this conception was replaced by a more individualistic and 
moralistic outlook which fragmented the populus Dei. Yet Father 
Jungmann has no difficulty in fitting in more modern devotions such as 
the veneration of the Sacred Heart. But he protests against the Easter 
festival being reduced to one among many, a mere durchgangspunkt. 
It is this unification of Christian life that the modern world with its 
dispersion of aim and activity sorely needs, and the participation in the 
liturgy provides a challenge to the materialistic trends of the industrial 
civilization. ; 

This review has had to ignore the contribution made by the author to 
the historical development of the liturgy. The riches he has mined from 
the documents are too extensive for an inventory. Liturgical cycles, 
calendars and the horarium of the day, are worth indicating as points of 
special interest to the liturgists or historian. His linking, too, of the hours 
of the Divine Office to the domestic time-table is one of these obvious 
facts which will be overlooked by everyone except the scholar. One 
word of comment mdy be apposite. The distinction between the objective 
and the ways leading to it is relevant; Pius XII underlined it in Mediator 
Dei. If we have been able to maintain an intimate union with Christ by 
approaches other than the liturgical prayers, this may be the result of 
our historical experience and may be endangered by the transformation 
of our world. But adaptation must be carefully undertaken lest what is 
solid in our piety be disturbed. The sign must not take precedence over 
the reality. Formalism is a real danger and one that is not always evident 
to enthusiastic pioneers. Nor will it of necessity be excluded by the 
adoption of the vernacular, a measure favoured by Father Jungmann 
for we all know how easy it is to descend to the unthinking recital of a 
familiar prayer. It is tempting to over-simplify the spiritual life but at 
any lower level than the higher reaches of mysticism it is hardly likely 
to be successful. It may be that some of those in the van of the revival 
have come short of realizing the magnitude of the task they have engaged 
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in. For if it is to be effective it must radiate its influence over preaching, 
catechetical instruction and other sectors of pastoral activity. This poses 
the intriguing question whether the lapses discernible in the past might 
not have been prevented by eradicating weaknesses in domains other than 
that of liturgy. However, the reflections provoked by this stimulating and 
scholarly book are endless. In fact reflection rather than criticism is the 
appropriate response to it. 
P. McKeEvitt 


DICTIONNAIRE De SpiRITUALITE. Fondé par M. Viller, F. Cavallera, 
J. de Guibert, S.J. Fascicules XXVIII-XXIX. Beauchesne, Paris, 
1960. 


This volume of the Dictionnaire, some of whose previous volumes 
were reviewed in these pages, comprises the end of the first part of Tome IV 
and the beginning of the second part. It begins with the continuation of 
the entry “Episcopat” and ends with “Etats de vie”. The contents of this 
volume are of less general interest than those of its predecessors but the 
scholarship and style of the contributors reveal the same high standards 
that have made this series famous. 

Of the historical notices probably the most interesting is that on 
Erasmus (cc. 925-936), contributed by Father Villoslada of the Gregorian 
University. Father Villoslada treats briefly of the life and spiritual writings 
of Erasmus and gives a good analysis of his spirituality. This he con- 
siders marked by an anti-intellectual bias, the result of a life of con- 
troversy with the scholastic theologians. Yet Erasmus laid emphasis on 
the important things in the spiritual life: the priority of interior disposi- 
tions, the necessity of modelling oneself on Christ, fraternal charity, the 
Mass. The importance of the doctrine of the Mystical Body in Erasmus’s 
thinking has, according to Father Villoslada, been exaggerated. “Il 
semble envisager davantage un corps social, une fraternité universelle des 
chrétiens, qui regarderaient le Christ comme leur modéle et non comme 
Téte vivante et vivifiante’’. His concept of the Church was no less confused; 
he thought of it as “le consensus de tout le peuple chrétien’”. And, in 
spite of the ridicule which he sometimes cast on the practice of pilgrimages 
and devotion to saints, his spiritual life was influenced by the saints and 
especially by his devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

The most outstanding section in this volume is that devoted to “Esprit 
Saint” (cc. 1246-1333). Six authors contribute to this essay, which ranges 
from a treatment of the Holy Spirit in Scripture to a consideration of the 
Holy Spirit in the separated churches. Dom Francois Vandenbroucke, of 
the Abbey of Mont-César, treats in a fine essay of the action of the Spirit 
in the Church’s liturgy, and Father Tromp, S.J. writes of the Spirit as the 
soul of the Church. The volume is worth studying for these contributions 
alone. 
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The editors of the Dictionnaire deserve the thanks of all students for 
their great contribution to scholarship. 
PATRICK J. MULDOON 


ForMAL Loic. Joseph Dopp The Philosophical Series of the Higher 
Institute of Philosophy, University of Louvain. Translated by 
J. Roland, E. Ramirez and Robert D. Sweeney. New York: Wagner; 
London: Herder. 1960. Pp. 191 + xxvii. Price 35/-. 


This translation of Professor Dropp’s Logique Formelle confines 
itself to the first volume of that work, and treats only of the Traditional 
Logic. It is not apparent whether the publishers propose to complete the 
translations; if they do not, then occasional passages which refer to the 
other volumes are pointless and should have been rewritten. 

Nevertheless, this book possesses a quite adequate unity. It discusses 
the nature of the predicative proposition, immediate inference, and the 
syllogism. Inductive reasoning and many minor questions, usually 
treated in text-books of Logic, are omitted. By this narrowing of the 
ground to be covered, Professor Dopp has given himself adequate space 
to discuss in some detail what he calls “the most perfect part” of Logic. 
His treatment is not easy, but it is wonderfully precise. The author says 
his purpose “is less to teach precepts of Logic than to give students a 
sense for greater strictness” (v). In attaining this purpose the work 
should be admirably successful, for, despite a rather inelegant translation, 
the strictness of the author’s own thinking is everywhere apparent. 

But the book is not easy reading; and Professor Dopp recognizes this: 
“We need hardly mention that a mere reading of this work will not be 
very enriching. It will be truly profitable only to those who follow it with 
a pencil in hand” (vi). This is quite true, and it is the inevitable con- 
sequence of refusing to sacrifice accuracy to simplicity. But I wonder if 
the work is not somewhat too difficult for students making their initial 
acquaintance with Logic? It seems to presuppose some prior acquain- 
tance with the subject—cf. the unhearalded entry of “a Barbara” on 
page 145. Perhaps it might be more valuable as the basis of a post- 
initiation course than as an elementary text-book. If students are to be 
initiated into Philosophy through Logic, it seems to me that the initial 
treatment of the subject should be predominantly technical (e.g. the 
mechanics of distribution, immediate inference, etc.), and that con- 
sideration of such properly philosophical questions as the nature of 
predication should be left over until the student has acquired some 
facility in handling the subject. But these suspicions about the book’s 
suitability as an elementary text-book do not detract at all from its merit 
as a brilliant rethinking of the traditional Logic. 

The author retains a fair number of the old Latin mnemonics. Apart 
from the mood-names, these have surely outlived their usefulness. For 
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instance “Sub-prae, tum prae-prae, tum sub-sub, denique prae-sub” 
(p. 159) is meant to remind one of the disposition of the middle term in 
each of the four figures: it is more likely to constitute a rather erudite 
distraction. 

There are occasional misprints. P. 80, par. 4 “labor” should be 
“Labour”. P. 87, note 7 1.3 “speaking” should perhaps be “seeking”. 
P. 109 1.17 “true” is ambiguous in the context: “genuine” would perhaps 
be a better rendering. P. 135 1.11 “‘obverse”’ is obscure; “‘reverse”’ seems 
to be the meaning intended. P. 147 1.16 “defined only under the hypo- 
thesis ...”’ seems to mean “considered only within the framework of 
the hypothesis . . .”” P. 150 1.27 the phrase “‘when this is pertinent”? seems 
to be misplaced; perhaps it should appear after “attention” in the previous 
line. P. 161 1.12 “Celarent” should be “Celaront’’. P. 163 ad fin. “‘assure” 
should presumably be “assume”. 

The book has a useful collection of Exercises with indications as to 
how they are to be tackled, a gocd Index: it is well printed and very well 
bound. At the end they are five blank pages headed “‘Notes”. Their 
provision is doubtless an accident of the printing process, but com- 
mendable nonetheless. 

MATTHEW O’DONNELL 


THE DOGMA OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. Edited by E. D. 
O’Connor, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Indiana. University of Notre 
Dame Press. 1958. Pp. xv + 645. Price $10. 


The dogmatic definition of the Immaculate Conception in 1854 was 
an ending and a beginning; an ending of theological controversy on the 
status of the doctrine, a beginning of greater theological penetration into 
its significance. By the Bull Ineffabilis Deus the doctrine was finally 
lifted out of the area of free discussion and sealed as an integral part of 
the deposit of revelation which the Church received from Christ and the 
Apostles. This act of Pius IX was the final formal closing of a controversy 
which had gone on for many hundred years. Over 200 pp. of this book 
are devoted to outlining this history of the doctrine. This work is done 
by such well-known scholars as Jouassard, Dvornik, Balie, Sebastian. 
The last two authors give a fascinating account of how in spite of serious 
opposition the doctrine gradually came to hold the field. The essay of 
Laurentin which follows these two articles is particularly fine. Entitled 
“The Role of the Magisterium in the Development of the Dogma”, it 
shirks none of the difficulties which the documents and disciplinary 
decisions of the Holy See on the doctrine itself and its related feast, 
throw up. 

The definition of 1854 established the doctrinal status of the Immaculate 
Conception thus ending controversy. Now, one hundred years later, this 
definition appears as a beginning also, the beginning of a new era of 
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study and meditation on marian doctrine which in a vast output of 
works on Mary has produced a whole series of new and important books 
on the Immaculate Conception itself. The second part of this book 
headed “‘Theology”’ falls under this head. It is an attempt to analyze the 
Immaculate Conception in the divine plan of Salvation, an attempt to 
integrate it with the other great marian truths. This is a work which still 
goes on and this book makes a valuable contribution to it. 

Though the main bulk of the book is devoted to the history and theology 
of the doctrine, this does not exhaust its scope. There is an able and 
persuasive introductory chapter by Charles Journet entitled: “Scripture 
and the Immaculate Conception. A problem in the Evolution of Dogma”’. 
The book contains also bibliographies on the Immaculate Conception for 
the period 1830-1957, covering six languages, English, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish. Although these take no account of works of 
popular piety they run together to a total of 90 pp. and considerably 
enhance the book’s value. Mention must also be made of the illustrations, 
26 plates, which are included in M. Vloberg’s very interesting article 
“The Iconography of the Immaculate Conception”’. 

This book is complete. It is well planned and well written. Its editor 
is to be warmly thanked on assembling such a fine team and on providing 
them with the clean framework which he outlines in his introduction 
and within which their varied contributions dovetail perfectly. 

DONAL FLANAGAN 


MORAL PRINCIPLES OF FERTILITY CONTROL. By Denis O’Callaghan. 
Dulin, Clonmore and Reynolds, 1960. Pp. 39. Price 2/6. 

Mepico-MorAL Pros_ems. By Gerald Kelly, S.J. Dublin, Clonmore and 
Reynolds, 1960. Pp. 375. Price 22/6 

THe Eruics OF MEDICAL Practice. By John Marshall, M.D. London, 
Darton, Longman and Todd, 1960. Price 21/. 

MEDICINE AND Morats. By John Marshall; M.D. London, Burns and 
Oates, 1960. Price 8/. 


It might be felt that most of the major medico-moral problems have 
long ago been solved and that there was no justification for a new 
succession of works on medical ethics. However there are some obviously 
new problems and the work of adapting and presenting the established 
conclusions to new audiences and in an attractive guise is a perennial 
one. The first of the books listed for review above deals with one such 
new problem. The other three are re-presentations of the accepted teaching. 

Moral Principles of Fertility Control by Dr. O'Callaghan, Professor of 
Moral Theology at Maynooth, is based on an article which appeared 
in this journal, January, 1960. 

Dr. O’Callaghan’s general thesis is obviously sound and clearly 
presented, even if the medical complenities of peripheral problems such 
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as the suppression of ovulation during the lactation period makes it 
difficult to arrive at any firm conclusions about these particular problems. 

Father Gerald Kelly, S.J. is an established practitioner in medical 
ethics. His famous series of booklets dealing with such problems have 
been collected together in a single volume, Medico-Moral Problems, 
and published in Ireland by Clonmore and Reynolds. The material has 
been revised and brought up to date. The soundness of judgment and 
clarity of exposition remain. For somebody in search of a readable and 
comprehensible guide to the variety of problems likely to crop up in 
medical practice, Father Kelly’s work will be very useful. An appendix 
on papal statements and an extensive index enhance its value. 

Dr. Marshall is an English medical doctor and a Catholic. Of his two 
books listed above the first, The Ethics of Medical Practice, is more 
ambitious and considerably more expensive. The second, Medicine and 
Morals, is the hundredth volume in Burns and Oates’ Faith and Fact 
series. They cover the same problems in roughly the same order. The 
fuller exposition of the first book would be necessary for the profes- 
sionally interested. But the general reader will find in the second volume 
a clear and sound if brief presentation, of the basis of ethics in man’s 
nature and of the principles which flow from that nature and how they 
affect the medical problems which usually arise. 

ENDA McDONAGH 


THe CHURCH IN COUNCIL. By E. I. Watkin. London, Darton, Longman 
and Todd. 1960. Pp. 227. Price 18/6. 


The forthcoming Ecumenical Council has been the occasion of quite 
a number of historical surveys of the work of the councils of the past: 
the list even of those available in English is a lengthening one. The 
compression of the story of the twenty ecumenical councils into a book 
of two or three hundred pages is a formidable task, involving as it does 
not merely an exposition of the conciliar decrees, doctrinal and dis- 
ciplinary, together with some account of the circumstances, often very 
complex, in which they took shape, but also a linking narrative setting 
each council in its historical context, which can come very close to writing 
a history of the Church. It might then be easy to list shortcomings in a 
book of this kind, but such listing could easily obscure the considerable 
task it is to write such a book at all. 

The author of this particular work, as might be expected, gives us a 
great deal of worthwhile material. His historical summary is, of necessity, 
a little breathless at times, and there is, rather unexpectedly, a persistent 
awkwardness of style which suggests that the writing may have been done 
rather more hurriedly than he might have wished. The same reason may 


account for the necessity to raise a query here and there over matters of 


fact, for example the claim on p. 98 that in the Cistercian Carta Charitatis 
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“a system of lay brothers cultivating the monastic estates opened the 
religious life to the illiterate’—a statement which seems open to quite a 
number of queries. 

Still, as already noted, it might not be altogether fair even to begin to 
list such queries in assessing a work of this kind. By and large, it should 
prove a useful introduction to the Ecumenical Councils of the Church. 
Only in the case of Trent could the treatment be said to be really inade- 
quate. Here the scrappy listing of the decrees can hardly give any real 
idea of the scope and compiexity of the council’s work. I feel too that 
some bibliography, no matter how brief, would have been helpful. 

PATRICK J. CORISH 


CHRISTUS SAKRAMENT DER GOTTBEGEGNUNG. By Edward H. Schille- 
beeckx, O.P. Mainz: Matthias-Griinewald Verlag, 1960. Pp. 225. 

Die KIRCHE ALS URSAKRAMENT. By Otto Semmelroth, S.J. Frankfurt 
am Main: Josef Knecht Verlag. 2nd edition, 1955. Pp. 244. 

Vom SINN DER SAKRAMENTE. By Otto Semmelroth, S.J. Frankfurt am 
Main: Josef Knecht Verlag, 1960. Pp. 117. 

KIRCHE UND SAKRAMENT. By Karl Rahner, S.J. Freiburg: Herder Verlag, 
1960. Pp. 66. 


Each of these three authors is trying to come to a deeper understanding 
of the sacraments through a study of their relation to Christ and to the 
Church. They feel that the usual text-book presentation handles the 
sacraments too much on the a-personal, “thing” level, almost as so 
much magic. One must, they say, come to a theory of the sacraments 
from a Christological and ecclesiological starting point, must come to 
see the sacraments as the concrete expression of the Church’s life, as the 
continuation of the God-Man’s activity among men. 

Jesus Christ, as man, was the sacrament of God. That is to say, His 
actions were the actions of God, concretized, externalized, and made 
visible within history. When Christ smiled, when He forgave sin, when 
He cured the sick: all this was the action of God, sacramentally. As the 
body is the expression of the soul, so Christ’s human actions are the 
expression of God. We make contact with a man’s soul in and through 
his body; so too we come into contact with God in and through the 
man Jesus Christ. In this sense Christ’s actions are not only the sign 
of God’s gracious action to men, but the concretization, the expression, 
the being-here of that action. This type of sign-causality the authors call 
Symbolursdchlichkeit. 

The Church is the continuation of this sacramental action of God: 
it is the sacrament of Christ, just as Christ is the sacrament of God. The 
Church is the cloak of Christ, which, when touched, gives grace, but a 
cloak which itself is the symbolic expression of that grace. As the actions 
of Christ were the actions of God translated into human terms, so the 
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actions of the Church are the actions of the now invisible Christ trans- 
lated into visible terms. When Christ forgave a man, it was at once the 
sign and the making-present of God’s forgiveness of that man. So now 
when the Church forgives a man, it is at once sign and concretization 
(Symbolursache) of Christ’s forgiving that man. These are not separate 
things. When a father puts his arm around his son, this is not merely a 
sign of his love, but the realization, the concretization of his love, in 
which the love itself grows, becomes visible and tangible. 

This is perhaps the most basic insight in these books and it is found in 
each of them. From this starting-point, a far deeper understanding of 
the sacraments is developed, with different points of emphasis in the 
three authors. Schillebeeckx emphasises the trinitarian aspect of the 
sacraments. Christ’s obedience to the Father and His sending of the 
Spirit symbolize in human terms the inner trinitarian movements a Patre 
and a Patre per Filium, and are themselves symbolized in the sacraments 
by the prayer of the universal Church contained in the deprecative form 
and by the infallible response to that prayer. Semmelroth is perhaps most 
interested in showing that the encounter of the faithful with the hierarchy 
in the sacraments is the sign (Symbol-cause) of the subject’s union with 
God. Rahner’s main concern is to show that the institution of the sacra- 
ments was already implicitly contained in the institution of the Church. 
All three works make for eminently worthwhile study and reflection. 
All three represent living, honest, and personal theologizing, and all 
three make many points in common. 

Each insists that life is meant to be a personal encounter with God, 
that this encounter takes place through grace, which is essentially God 
Himself, that in the sacraments God takes the initiative towards this 
encounter by offering Himself to man in a visible, historically tangible 
way. Each asserts that the role of the subject in the reception of the 
sacraments has been too much neglected in the past two hundred years, 
that the subject must shape his interior disposition to meet each sacra- 
ment, must make the sacrament the expression of his own interior 
disposition. Each agrees that the sacraments are not “an easier way” to 
union with God, but the externalization, the concretization of that union. 
Man meets God, and vice versa, most visibly, most fully in the sacraments. 
Each insists that this meeting of God with man can take place without the 
sacraments (Schillebeeckx has a brilliant chapter on the sacramentality 
of each man in relation to his fellow man), but that the sacraments are 
necessary as the most total and most certain places for such meetings. 
And finally all agree that the first effect (the “‘res-et-sacramentum’’) of 
each of the sacraments is a new form of union with the Church. 

These books, which deserve to be translated into English, should 
certainly have a profound effect on the clergy’s and laity’s understanding 
of and appreciation for the sacraments. They would do much to eliminate 
the “magic” idea still to be found in some of the thinking and preaching 
on the sacraments. The results would be a greater personalization of 
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one’s reception of the sacraments, a deeper wareness of Christ’s living 
presence among us, and a greater realization of one’s own active, personal 
role in the Church’s life. Until such translations are forthcoming, we can 
only hope that readers of German will make the content of these books 
widely known. The latter might be helped, incidentally, by shorter articles 
by these same authors: 

E. H. Schillebeeckx, O.P. ““Sakramente als Organe der Gottbegegnung”’, 
in Fragen der Theologie Heute, ed. by Johannes Feiner, Josef Triitsch, 
and Franz Béckle, Einsiedeln: Benziger Verlag, 2nd edition 1958, 
pp. 379-401. 

Otto Semmelroth, S.J. “Personalismus und Sakramentalismus. Zur 
Frage nach der Ursiachlichkeit der Sakramente”’, in Theologie in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart, ed. by J. Auer and H. Volk, Miichen, 1957, pp. 199-218. 

Karl Rahner, S.J. “Kirche und Sakramente. Zur theologischen Grund- 
legung einer Kirchen—und Sakramentenfrémmigkeit”, in Geist und 
Leben, XXVIII (1955), pp. 434-453. 

Karl Rahner, S.J. Schriften zur Theologie, 4 volumes, Einsiedeln: 
Benziger Verlag, 1954-1960, passim, but especially volumes 2 and 4. 

CaRL Lory, S.J. 


Books, etc., Received 


The Wellsprings of Prayer. Dom G. Lefebvre; Secular Institutes. J.-M. 
Perrin; The Everlasting Priest. A.-M. Carré; The Idea of Punishment. 
Lord Longford, The Mystery of God’s Love. Dom. G. Lefebvre; 
And We the People. T. O’Neill, M.S.C.; Handbook for the New 
Rubrics. F. McManus; The Just Wage. M. Fogarty. Geoffrey 
Chapman, London, 1961. 

Forma Juridica Celebrationis Matrimonii. Commentarius in cc. 1094-1099. 
Lud. Bender, O.P. Desclée et Cie, Roma, 1960. 

Kyrios und Pneuma. Studien zur Christologie der paulinischen Haupt- 
briefe. J. Herman. Késel-Verlag, Miinchen, 1960. 

Man’s Religious Sense. Cardinal Montini; The Meaning of Scripture. 
Louis Bouyer; The Church in Council. E. J. Watkin; Theological 
Investigations. Vol. 1. God, Christ, Mary and Grace. Karl Rahner; 
The Bible and the Liturgy. J. Daniélou; Ways of Thinking About 
God. E. Sillem. Darton, Longman and Todd, London, 1961. Formal 
Logic. Science of Deductive Reasoning. M. Joseph Dopp; A Tour of 
the Summa. Paul J. Glenn. Herder, London; Wagner, New York, 
1960. 

De Momento Rationis Legis in Legum Interpretatione. Ig. Dekkers, 
Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. 

Moral Principles and Fertility Control. D. O’Callaghan; God Made Us 
for His Glory. James MacLaughlin. Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin; 
Burns and Oates, London. 
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Der Error Qualitatis dolose Causatus als Ergdnzung zu c. 1083 §2, C.J.C. 
Dr. H. Flatten. Verlag-Herder, Vienna, 1960. 

Casus Conscientrae, IV. De Pracipuis Professionibus. P. Palazzinix. 
Officium Libri Catholici, Rome, 1961. 

Stagebooks. Unless Some Man Show Me. A. Jones; Newman History 
and Philosophy of Science Series (6-10). Theories and Things. R. 
Harré; Pioneers of Pre-history in England. L. K. Clarke, O.P.; The 
Image of Newton and Locke in the Age of Reason. Gerd Buchdahl; 
Social Anthropology. D. F. Pocock; The Structure of Chemistry. 
E. F. Caldin; Dialogue with Teilhard du Chardin. O. Rabut, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward, London, 1961. 

Exégése et Theologie, 2 vols. P. Benoit. Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1961. 

Ordination and the Canonical Status of Clerics in Societies without Vows. 
Kevin Scanlon, S.M.A. (Diss. ad Lauream). Pont. Athen. 
““Angelicum”’, 1960 

The Sociology of the Family. Rev. Haring, C.SS.R.; The Venture of Marriage. 
Rev. T. Blieweis, Jos. Gangl, Dr. A. Niedermeyer; Living the Interior 
Life. Vol. Il. W. Meyer, O.F.M.; Praying in the Modern World. 
A. Kirchgissner; Talks for the Principal Feasts. Francis Kattum; 
Rupert Mayer, S.J. Anton Koerbling. The Mercier Press, Cork, 1961. 

Scriptuia Sola. Wyclif and his Critics. M. Hurley, S.J. (Diss. ad Lauream, 
Pont. Univ. Greg.). Fordham University Press, New York, 1960. 

What’s the Problem? Rev. L. McLean, O.F.M. Assisi Press, Dublin, 
1961. 

Le Mal. Essai Théologigue. Charles Journet; Priére et Oraison. P. de 
Cloriorére. Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges, 1961. 

Croire en Jésus Christ. J. Thomas, S.J. Les Editions Ouvrieres, 1961. 

Faith in the Synoptic Gospels. E. D. O’Connor, C.S.C. University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1961. 

The Essence of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Damian C. Fandal, O.P. Aquinas 
Library, River Forest, Illinois. 

What Are Apocryphal Gospels? Jacques Hervieux; Problems in Psycho- 
Analysis. A Symposium; Love and Control. Rt. Rev. L.-J. Suenens; 
The Spiritual Teaching of the New Testament. J. Lebreton, S.J.; 
The Last Rites. J.-C. Didier; Family Planning and Modern Problems: 
A Catholic Analysis. St. de Lestapis, S.J. Burns and Oates, London, 
1961. 


Woodstock Papers. n. 5. An Introductory Bibliography for the Study of 


Scripture. George S. Glanzmann and Joseph A. Fitzmyer. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 

Saint Frangois de Sales. Texte présenté et revu par Louis-Frangois 
Decheris. Editions du Soleil-Levant, Namur. 

The Problem of Giles of Viterbo. F. X. Martin. Augustinian Historical 
Institute, Héverla-Louvain, 1960. 


La Nature et l’Esprit dans la Philosophie de T. H. Green. 1. Metapitysique 


Morale. J. Pucello. Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain. 
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La Biblioteca e le Reviste del Centro di Documentagione, Instituto per le 
Scienze Religiose, Bologna, 1961. 

The Book of Isaia. Parts 1 and 2. John E. Heusman, S.J. Paulist Press, 
New York. 

Anthologica Annua, 8 (1960). Iglesia Nacional Espajiol, Roma. 

At-One-Ment, 3 (1961). 

African Ecclesiastical Review, iii (1961), 2. 

Antonianum, xxvi (1961), 1. 

Augustinianum, i (1961), 1. 

Australasian Catholic Record, xxxviii (1961), 1. 

Bibbia e Oriente, 3 (1961), 1-3. 

Bible et Vie Chrétienne, Mars-Avril, Mai-Juin, 1961. 

Biblica, 42 (1961), 1. 

Bijdragen, 1961, 1. 

Bulletin de Theol. anc. et med. I. viii, 2172-2652. Juillet-Dec. 1960. 

Burgense, Collectanea Scientifica, 1961. 

Carmelus, 7 (1960), 1. 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly, xxiii (1961), 1-2. 

Choisir, Fevr.-Mai, 1961. 

Ciencia y Fe, xvi (1960), 4. 

Cistercium, Merzo-Abril, 1961. 

Colligite, vii (1961), 1. 

Digest Cattolico, ii (1960), 1-3. 

Digest Religioso, 1961, 1. 

Divinitas, v (1961), 1. 

Divus Thomas, 1960, Oct.-Dec. 

Eastern Churches Quarterly, xiv (1961), 1. 

Ephemerides Theol. Lovanienses, xxxvii (1961), 1. 

Expository Times, \xxii (1961), 5-9. 

Gregorianam, xlii (1961), 1-2. 

Harvard Theological Review, liv (1961), 1-2. 

Hibbert Journal, Jan.-April, 1961. 

Jus Canonicum, i (1961), 1. 

La Ciudad de Dios, Enero-Maryo, 1961. 

La Scuola Cattolica, Nov.-Dec., 1960; Genn.-Aprile, 1961. 

La Table Ronde, Mai, 1961. 

Manresa, 33 (1961), 1-2. 

Marianum, xxii (1961), I-II. 

Melita Theologica, xii (1960). 

Recherches de Science Religieuse, xlix (1961), 1. 

Religious and Theological Abstracts, iii (1960), 4-iv (1961), 1. 

Revista Eclesiastica Brasileira, xxi (1961), 1. 

Revue de I’ Université d’Ottawa, 31 (1961), 1-2. 

Revue des Sciences Religieuses, 35 (1961), 1-2. 

Roczniki Teol. Kanoniezne, vii (1961), 1. 

Sacra Doctrina, vi (1961), 1. 
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Sal Terrae, xlix (1961), 3-6. 

Salesianum, xxii (1960), 4-xxiii (1961), 1. 

Salmanticensis, 7 (1960), 2-3—8 (1961), 1. 

Scholastik, xxxvi (1961), 2. 

Sciences Ecclesiastiques, xiii (1961), 2. 

Stimmen der Zeit, Marz-Mai, 1961. 

Teologia y Vida (Santiago, Chile), 1960, Oct.-Dec.; Anales de la Faculdad 
de Teologia, 12. 

Theologie der Gegenwart, 4 (1961), 1-2. 

Theology Digest, ix (1961), 1-2. 

Theologische Quartalschrift, 1961, 1. 

Theologische Quartaischrift, 1961, 2. 

Virtud y Letras, 1960. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 1961, 1. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN UNITY’ 


Under the pressure of the growing desire for the unity of Christians 
which is making itself felt both in the Catholic Church and outside 
it, and stimulated by the keen theological discussions taking place 
within the Ecumenical Movement, Catholic theologians have been 
gradually working towards a theology of Christian unity or, as it 
is often called, a theology of ecumenism. Already there is a con- 
siderable body of Catholic writing on the subject and the outline 
of a new section in the traditional course of dogmatic theology is 
beginning to take shape. Starting from the usual Catholic theology 
of the Church’s unity, the theology of ecumenism seeks to define 
the conditions of that unity more precisely, with a view to assessing 
accurately the present position of our separated Christian brethren 
and the implications of their hoped-for union with the Church. 
It seeks to determine their relationship to the Church, both as 
individuals and communities, and the way in which that relationship 
can best be developed in the direction of Christian unity. It examines 
the conflict between truth and error in dissident Christian com- 
munities and the manner in which it works itself out in the course 
of time. It investigates the diversity which is compatible with the 
Church’s unity and the possibility and significance of intermediate 
stages of reunion on the way to full unity. It lays bare the moral 
and spiritual forces which are ultimately the decisive factor in the 
unity of Christendom, thus providing the theological justification 
for the primary importance for reunion which the Church — and 
indeed ali Christians — attach to prayer, charity and self-denial. 

In this way the foundations of the practical exercise of ecumenism 
are securely laid. The obligation to strive for Christian unity is 
established and the necessary guidance provided concerning the 
proper methods to be used. And over and above particular forms 
of ecumenical activity, the theology of ecumenism justifies the 
place’ of a varied and pervasive ecumenical programme in the life 
of the Church, of an habitual awareness among Catholics of the 
ecumenical problem and a concern to promote sympathy and 
genuine understanding between themselves and other Christians. 


1A lecture delivered at the Maynooth Union Summer School on Christian Unity, 
June 1961. The lectures of the Summer School will shortly be published in a collective 
volume by the Furrow Trust, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
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One important application of this attitude concerns the elaboration 
and presentation of Catholic theology itself. Catholic theology, it 
is pointed out, can and should be given an ecumenical dimension, 
that is to say, it should be made as intelligible as possible to our 
separated brethren and should bring forward those aspects of the 
Church’s doctrine, some of them undoubtedly insufficiently adverted 
to in the past, that are calculated to allay their fears and meet their 
special difficulties. 

In what follows I shall confine myself, for the most part, to an 
examination of the relationship of separated Christians to the 
Catholic Church and of the significance of reunion both for them 
and for the Church. In doing this it will also be possible to outline 
the general plan which ecumenical action must follow. In this way 
we shall, I think, be able to appreciate the principal results which 
Catholic ecclesiology has achieved in this domain in recent decades. 

First of all, however, we must recall very briefly the Catholic 
notion of the Church’s unity. This will provide the necessary 
background for our discussion of the position of our separated 
brethren. 


I 


The unity of the Church means in the first place that Christ 
founded but one Church. This truth is universally accepted among 
those who are today working for Christian reunion, and is clear 
beyond all possibility of doubt from the New Testament. Fundament- 
ally there is but one Church because there is but one Redemption, 
the same for all, of which the Church is but the continuation and 
realization in the time after Christ’s Ascension. Several redemptive 
communities would be conceivable only if Redemption itself had 
taken different forms. The notion is incompatible with the basic 
plan of salvation by which God intended to fashion to Himself a 
single people, to reunite and restore humanity in fellowship with 
Himself through Jesus Christ, the New Adam, the Head and Saviour 
of the human race. 

If there is agreement that Christ founded but one Church, how- 
ever, there is wide and deep disagreement about the nature of its 
internal unity. The latter question arises immediately from the 
former. One must ask what are the frontiers dividing the Church 
from what is not the Church, what are the common bonds which 


1Cf. G. Thils, La “theologie oecumenique’’: notion, formes, démarches, Louvain 
1960, pp. 66-80. 
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constitute Christ’s followers a single Church, a single community, 
a single people. The classical Protestant reply to this question is 
that the Church is an invisible community of the just,’ united to 
Christ and with one another by the interior bond of faith planted 
in men’s hearts by the Holy Spirit. This invisible community, it is 
true, finds expression in common external signs, such as creeds 
and sacraments, by which visible unity is established. These external 
bonds of unity, however, do not constitute the frontiers of the 
Church of Christ, enabling us to say who are its members and who 
are not. They merely indicate the presence of the Church. They 
determine the place where members of the Church are to be found, 
but do not enable us to identify with certainty even a single one. 
The Catholic doctrine, on the other hand, teaches that Christ 
gave to His Church, as an essential part of its constitution, a 
threefold visible unity: the profession of one faith, the use of common 
sacraments, obedience to one government. Unity in the profession 
of faith means the acceptance of a common creed with an 
unchanging, if developing objective content, to be defined, safe- 
guarded and explained by an infallible teaching authority. Of the 
common sacraments, seven in number, two are of particular 
importance: Baptism, which is the gateway of the sacramental 
system and the Eucharist, which is its centre and vital source. 
Through Baptism one is incorporated into the Church; through the 
Eucharist, which is the continuation and visible representation of 
the sacrifice of Redemption, unity with the Church and with Christ 
acquires its highest development and its most characteristic expres- 
sion. Unity of government, on which unity of society depends, 
means Obedience to the episcopal college, which by divine authority 
rules the Church in dependence on the bishop of Rome, the centre 
and source of the Church’s visible unity. This threefold bond of 
unity is perpetuated by the apostolic succession of the bishops, to 
whom is entrusted the corresponding threefold sacred power in 
the Church: the infallible teaching authority, the sacramental 
power and the power of government. Through these powers and 
these external bonds the Church always remains the same visible 
society instituted by Christ. Its members are clearly recognizable 
to all the world. They are those and only those who have been 


1It should be noted, however, that the results of the most recent research favour 
the conclusion that this was not the teaching of Luther himself. When Luther spoke of 
the Church as hidden (“‘verborgene Kirche”’), he had in mind that its true nature and 
the life of grace within it are known only by faith and that here on earth human weakness 
and sin disfigure the countenance of the Immaculate Bride of Christ. Cf. E. Kinder, 
“Die Verborgenheit der Kirche nach Luther’’, Festgabe Joseph Lortz, 1, Baden-Baden 
1958, pp. 173-92. 
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incorporated into the Church by Baptism and have remained within 
that unity of faith and government which Baptism implies and 
expresses. 

This visible unity is but one aspect of the Church’s unity, however. 
The Church also possesses an invisible unity, of which the visible 
is the outward expression. Through the action of the Holy Spirit, 
who dwells in the Church as its Spirit of unity and life, the Church 
enjoys a community of supernatural life with Christ. This interior, 
mystical unity is effected by sanctifying grace, the theological 
virtues and the manifold gifts of the Holy Spirit. Between the 
visible and invisible unity there is no separation or division. They 
are but two moments in a single unity. They stand to each other 
in a relationship of complete harmony and mutual dependence. 
On the one hand the outer unity is dependent on the inner. It serves it 
and in that service finds its true significance. The visible unity is, 
moreover, maintained in existence by the interior life of faith, 
which constantly supports and renews it. On the other hand, the 
inner life depends on the visible structure. It is nourished by the 
visible sacraments, protected by the visible government, maintained, 
augmented and extended by the outward profession of faith. This 
subtle and manifold interaction of interior life and exterior organiza- 
tion reveals the organic nature of the Church’s unity. The Church 
is a single living organism in which, under the universal unifying 
and animating influence of the single Spirit, each part serves the 
life of the whole. Its unity is the indivisible unity of a living body. 
This body is the mystical Body of Christ, which is identical with 
the Roman Catholic Church. Whoever is outside that Church is 
not, at least in the strict and full meaning of the term, a member of 
Christ’s Body, nor is any non-Roman communion a part or member 
of the Church of Christ. 


il 


What then are we to say of the spiritual and ecclesiological 
position of our separated brethren? If they are not members of 
the Church of Christ, what relationship, if any, do they possess 
towards it? 


1Many Catholic theologians variously speak of “imperfect’’, “partial”, “‘con- 
stitutional”’ etc. membership of the Church in regard to baptized non-Catholics. 
Even if one may question this way of describing their relation to the Church—perhaps 
it should not be expressed by the technical term “‘membership’’—there is no doubt, 
about the reality as the following pages make clear. 
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Union with the Church does in fact exist among separated 
Christians. In what follows we shall consider the various bonds, 
visible and invisible, which effect this partial union. I shall have in 
mind throughout the so-called “separated Christian in good faith” 
or, as he is frequently termed, without further qualification, the 
“dissident Christian”. In contra-distinction to the true or “formal” 
heretic or schismatic, whose breach of the bond of faith or unity 
is accompanied by personal guilt, the “dissident” is in a state of 
separation from the Church in invincible ignorance and without 
serious fault. Separated Christian communities will be considered 
from the same point of view, that is, on the assumption, which 
seems justified, that collectively they may be spoken of as in good 
faith. The goodwill of our separated brethren is therefore pre- 
supposed. We regard them as sincerely seeking to do the will of 
Jesus Christ. 

In order to reach an understanding of their position let us begin 
by recalling that according to Catholic teaching the Holy Spirit 
acts outside the visible boundaries of the Church for the sanctifica- 
tion and salvation of souls. Supernatural faith can exist even among 
non-Christians and, where it is accompanied by an act of perfect 
charity, justifies apart from actual membership of the Church — 
that is, of course, when the latter is impossible, e.g. through invin- 
cible ignorance. This is the teaching of the celebrated Boston Letter 
of the Holy Office, which condemned Father Feeney’s excessively 
rigorous interpretation of the necessity of the Church for salvation. 
Faith together with a desire for Church membership, such as is 
implicit in an act of perfect charity, unites to the Church and 
thereby sanctifies. The union with the Church of which there is 
question here does not constitute a person a member of the Church; 
it does not place him within the unity of the Church, which is 
constituted by visible bonds. It does, however, associate him with 
the Church. It places him within the area of its sanctifying influence. 
The Church draws him to herself and through herself to God. 

The same holds true for the dissident Christian. Normally of 
course the dissident is justified by valid Baptism, thus receiving, in 
addition to the life of grace, the baptismal character, which is itself 
a source of union with the Church and about which something will 
be said in a moment. Even where there is no valid Baptism, however, 
dissidents can obtain supernatural life and union with the Church 
in the same way as non-Christians, namely, through faith and an 


1 English text in Irish Eccl. Rec., LXXX (1953), August, pp. 132-35. Cf. P. J. Hamell, 
“No Salvation Outside the Church”, ibid., LXXXVIII (1957), pp. 145-61. 
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act of perfect charity. The dissident is, of course, in a much more 
favourable position than the non-Christian. Unlike the latter, who 
has to grope his way with difficulty towards faith, the dissident 
receives faith directly from the community into which he is born. 
Further, he is in possession of a more extended object of faith; he 
knows and accepts more of what God has revealed.’ In the 
Orthodox Churches, indeed, all but a fraction of the Catholic faith 
is accepted, while many Lutheran and Calvinist Churches too have 
retained the traditional faith to a considerable degree. It follows 
from this that the faith of the dissident Christian unites him more 
closely to the Church than does the faith of the non-Christian. The 
degree of union with the Church is obviously greater in proportion 
to the greater integrity of the object of faith. The step to be taken 
in order to reach Catholic unity is proportionately less. 

The full significance of this difference can only be appreciated, 
however, if we consider the decisive line of division between them. 
It is not merely that the dissident has a greater share of revealed 
truth, that a more or less greater number of revealed propositions 
are known to him. This is true but it does not say enough. The real 
difference is that the object of the dissident Christian’s faith embraces 
the Person of Christ, while the minimum object of faith sufficient to 
justify the non-Christian includes simply two truths, viz. “that God 
exists and isa rewarder of those who seek Him’’*—such at least is 
the teaching of the vast majority of theologians. These two truths 
are indeed in harmony with, and are completed by the fullness of 
Christian revelation, but they do not implicitly contain it. They 
reveal nothing of the Person of Christ, and therefore cannot unfold 
into the fullness of truth contained in God’s Word. For God’s 
Word, the revelation He has made to men through Christ, cannot 
be separated from the Person of Christ; indeed the real truth is 
that this revelation is identical with Him. The revelation of God in 
Christ is not simply a series of doctrinal statements, though it can 
be truly if partially expressed in doctrinal propositions. Primarily 
and in its fullness it is the Incarnate Word of God, the Person of 
Jesus Christ Himself — understood, however, as including all that 
that Person implies: who He was, what He accomplished, the 
manner of His continuation among men, the coming final com- 
pletion of His mission. When we reflect that the justified pagan of 


1 This scarcely applies, however, to those Christian communities, or to individuals 
and groups within Christian communities, who have so corrupted revealed truth as 
to —— the minimum content of faith necessary for salvation. 

* Hebr. 11:6. 
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whom we have been speaking knows nothing of Christ, the relative 
poverty of his faith is abundantly evident. 

The dissident Christian is in an altogether different position. 
It is true he is, in varying degrees, in ignorance or error concerning 
some of the implications of his acceptance of Christ in faith. But 
at any rate he knows Christ and knows Him as the Son of God, 
as Lord and Saviour. He knows the Person in whom the revelation 
of God’s love has been made, in whom that love has become 
incarnate. His faith includes the unifying centre of all revealed 
truth, and were it not that the accompanying error tends to distort 
and displace that centre as seen by him, one could say that, 
possessing the centre of revelation, he thereby possessed its fullness. 
His object of faith would then approximate closely to that of the 
early Christians, the explicit content of whose faith was belief in 
the risen Christ, whom the Father has constituted Lord and Saviour 
in the power of the Holy Spirit, and who will one day return in 
glory to judge the world.* 


One further remark about the faith of the dissident Christian and 
its significance as a bond of union with the Church. The union it 
sets up is not merely static. It has a dynamic quality. Of its nature 
i: tends to grow, not merely because it is knowledge but also because 
it is love or, at any rate, is informed by love. Faith includes the 
notion of personal commitment to Christ, of glad acceptance of 
Him and affirmation in one’s life of all that He stands for.? To 
believe in Christ without loving Him is indeed possible — the 
theologians speak of a “‘fides informis’’, a dead faith, uninformed 
by charity — but it is a grave anomaly. Our dissident Christian 
has received the virtue of charity at the moment of justification 
and is genuinely striving —or at least should be —to maintain 
and develop it. To the extent that he succeeds in doing so, he tends 
to grow in the knowledge of Christ, to acquire a more explicit 
possession of the object of his faith and love. This is the universal 
law in the relations of the lover to the object of his love. It is 
especially powerful when this object is a personal one. It reaches 
its highest expression and its greatest force where the person loved 
is the divine and infinitely lovable Person of Jesus Christ. This law 
applies also to the supernatural faith of the justified pagan, but 
in him the expansive force of this virtue is less, because there is no 
knowledge of the Person of Christ. The dissident Christian, however, 
knows Christ and, in proportion to his fervour, tends to know 


1Cf. H. Haag (Ed.), Bibel-Lexikon, Einsiedeln 1956, art. ““Glaube”’, c. 580. 
* Cf. Matt. 12:30, 10:32 f. 
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Him more and more perfectly. But that means too that he tends 
towards closer union with the Church, where alone the fullness of 
knowledge about Christ is to be found. The faith he possesses is 
drawing him towards the Church. In practice, of course, this two- 
fold tendency is thwarted and deflected by error and the lack of 
authoritative guidance. Its potentiality remains very largely unful- 
filled. But this does not alter the fact that it is there and is striving 
to overcome the obstacles which attend it. It is an important factor 
in assessing the position of the dissident in relation to the Church 
and to reunion. 

A further question may be asked about the partial faith of the 
dissident Christian. Can it be said to associate him not only invisibly, 
but already in some sense visibly with the Church? Inasmuch as 
this faith is outwardly professed it seems we should answer yes. 
The faith which he professes, in so far as it is true faith, is the faith 
of the Church: the faith which came from the Church, which unites 
him invisibly to the Church, which draws him to the Church. Its 
visible manifestation in in itself a visible sign of union with the 
Church, even though it is not so intended and is not recognizable 
as such in the eyes of the world. For it is contradicted by the 
profession of opposition to the Church with which it is associated 
and with which it forms a single whole. [t does not in any sense 
or to any degree place the dissident within the Church’s visible 
unity. From outside that unity, however, it is a visible manifestation 
of former unity in, and present invisible union with the Church. 

In the foregoing consideration of the significance of Christian 
faith outside the Church, we have spoken of the virtue of charity 
as informing faith and impelling it towards fuller knowledge of 
Christ. Treating of faith as a bond of union with the Church, we 
considered charity only within this context. In doing so, however, 
we could already appreciate the dynamic quality of the virtue of 
charity: it is charity that gives faith the decisive impulse to develop- 
ment. The explanation of this lies in the fact that charity itself 
unites to Christ and therefore to the Church. I wish to emphasize 
this point less our preoccupation with faith, and presently with 
Baptism, cause the primary importance of charity to be missed. 
Faith and Baptism are outwardly manifest, their presence in 
dissidence is empirically verifiable; charity on the other hand is 
invisible and unverifiable. Hence in assessing the typical situation 
of the dissident we begin from faith and Baptism and try to define 
their significance as exactly as possible. But it must by no means 
be forgotten that charity is the bond of union to which all other 
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bounds are subordinated, and which they are meant to serve. Where 
faith directly unites the intellect to Christ, charity directly unites 
the will and for that reason is the decisive bond of union, the 
disposition which assures divine friendship and eternal salvation. 
The faith of the dissident, as of the Catholic, is orientated towards 
charity at every stage of its development. The bond of faith has its 
natural fulfilment in the bond of charity. In so far as the faith of 
the dissident leads to charity it gives rise to a bond of union which 
draws him powerfully to Christ and the Church. In so far as he grows 
in charity, he is directly, if invisibly, drawing nearer the Church. 
The holier he is — for holiness is essentially a matter of charity — 
the closer he is to the Church, though this does not necessarily 
reflect itself on the visible plane. 

We pass now to another source of union between the dissident 
Christian and the Church, namely valid Baptism. Unfortunately 
not all dissidents possess it, but a great number do. The first effect 
of valid Baptism that normally suggests itself is justification through 
the infusion of the life of grace. The significance of this super- 
natural life in dissidents, however, we have just been considering, 
noting that it can come about not only by Baptism but also by faith 
and an act of perfect charity. So we are now free to consider two 
other ways in which Baptism relates the dissident to the Church, 
one interiorly, the other exteriorly, the two, however, being very 
closely linked. 

Baptism confers an interior association with the Church in so far 
as it imprints on the soul an invisible and indelible character. This 
character consecrates the Christian for membership of God’s 
people, the royal and priestly people established by Christ. Baptism 
also confers an external union with the Church in so far as it is 
a visible rite. Justification apart, the full effect of Baptism is to 
constitute the baptized a member of God’s people. In effecting this, 
however, it implies an external profession of faith and submission 
to external government — the faith and government of the Church 
of Christ. Where these are explicitly repudiated, whether at Baptism 
itself or later on, the effect of incorporation into the Church does not 
follow or is rescinded. Yet the fact of having-been-baptized remains 
as an historical and verifiable, and therefore external link with 
the Church. Nor is this link wholly without present significance. 
For it still constitutes the dissident Christian a subject of the Church; 
the Church retains her authority over him and has a claim on his 
obedience. This truth can be put more attractively, and at the 

2c. £ C., com, 87. 
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same time more meaningfully, by saying that because of his Baptism 
the dissident is still a child of the Church. The Church is his Mother, 
has maternal authority over him, looks on him with maternal 
affection and interest, enfolds him in her maternal prayers.'. And 
this motherhood is recognizable inasmuch as Baptism is an external 
rite; it is a visible link of the dissident with the Church. 


Further, should he later acquire or recover full association with 
the visible Church, the previous external connection with the 
Church is manifested by the fact that he has not to be baptized 
a second time. His previous Baptism becomes effective in a number 
of ways. First, his consecration through the character recovers its 
full significance as a consecration to holiness as a member of God’s 
people. Second, his Baptism serves to incorporate or, alternatively, 
reincorporate him into the Church, the conditions for its effective- 
ness — unity of faith and government — being now verified. 
Finally, it qualifies him for a share in the prophetic, priestly and 
regal functions of the Church: for exercising the Church’s apostol- 
ate; for the offering of the Church’s sacrifice and, in general, 
participating in her liturgy; for the realization and manifestation 
of the rule of Christ in the world. 


Ill 


It is clear then that the dissident Christian is related in various 
ways to the Church of Christ. Unfortunately, however, this is not 
the whole story. We have already had occasion to note one or 
another aspect of the negative side of the dissident’s situation. 
As a member of a communion originating in heresy or schism, his 
supernatural life is exposed to grave dangers. As far as the object 
of faith is concerned, the effects of schism are less injurious than 
those of heresy. Schism of itself does not involve a denial of any 
dogma of the faith, though in practice it is almost certain to involve 
a denial of the Roman Primacy, which is now a defined dogma. 
And with the passage of time the communion severed from the 
Church by schism tends to drift away from the fullness of the true 
faith, and this in two ways. It may very well refuse the assent of 
faith to dogmas defined by the Catholic Church subsequent to the 
schism, as the Orthodox Church, for example, has done — officially 


1 Cardinal Bea speaks of our obligation to show a special love for “those who, 
because of baptism, belong to the family of God’’. Cf. “Problems and Paths of Christian 
Unity”, an Address delivered at the annual Inaugural Session of the Institute of 
Religious Culture of Ferrare, 9 November, 1960. Documentation Catholique, 15 
January, 1961, c. 86. 
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at least —in regard to the Immaculate Conception. In this sense 
a schismatical Church tends to become stunted in the faith, lacking 
as it does the full flow of the Church’s life which is present only 
in the apostolic communion, in those Churches united with one 
another around the centre of unity, the Roman See. On the other 
hand, the lack of an infallible teaching authority leaves the way 
open to false developments, to doubt and even denial in its traditional 
faith. Doctrines formerly accepted, even explicitly, as part of the 
revealed deposit may easily be neglected, or developed one-sidely 
to the point of distortion, or undermined by alien philosophies. 
With the passage of time serious injury can result to the fabric of 
the faith. Where the schism has not been accompanied by heresy 
at its root, however, this process of deterioration will be slow and 
its extent will be limited. The internal cohesion of the object of 
faith and the strength of the Christian life which continues to 
support it exercise a powerful stabilizing influence. The truth of 
this is evident from the present state of the Orthodox Church. 
The faith of this Church has indeed suffered from the schism and its 
theology has been gravely threatened by the inroads of idealistic 
philosophy. Yet after nine centuries of schism it preserves subtan- 
tially the traditional faith. Thanks to its strong sacramental life 
and its sense of tradition, it has resisted with considerable success 
the danger to which faith is always exposed in a communion 
separated from the Apostolic See. 

Much more serious is the threat to which faith is exposed in a 
communion that owes its origin to heresy. From the beginning its 
faith has been contaminated by error. Further, the principle of 
authoritative teaching of truth has been breached and the way 
opened to selection and rejection based on human opinion or 
prejudice. In Protestantism this method has been carried to all 
extremes, private judgment being expressly constituted the proximate 
norm of faith. Summarizing the thought of Pope Leo XIII on this 
point in his various pronouncements, Father Gregory Baum, in his 
excellent book, That They May Be One,' writes: 


In the eyes of Leo XII there lives in Protestant Christianity a restless 
seed, inherited from the Reformation, which bears fruit in a fourfold 
way: the formation of sects, instability of doctrine, a tendency towards 
rationalism, and — worst of all—a growing decay of the divine sub- 
stance of faith.? 


1 See appended Select Bibliography. 
9 Pp. 52 f. 
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Father Baum then goes on to show how Pope Leo understands 
this fourfold evil fruit of Protestantism. 

Since the minds and characters of men are so varied, and more than 
that, since divine truth so much exceeds the grasp of human under- 
standing, it is clear that with the concept of private judgment in matters 
of revealed religion the dividing principle is invented for an ever-growing 
number of denominations and sects. However well-meant is the wish to 
follow the Scriptures alone, the fact remains that the teachings of 
Protestant Churches are at variance with one another, and have never 
been constant. This instability of doctrine makes the Protestant in his 
religion dependent on his own research to such a degree that he usually 
refuses to accept as binding the creed even of his own Church. This 
exaggerated emphasis on personal choice will lead to a devaluation of the 
divine testimony and to a purely historical approach to the Bible. The 
result, in many cases, is a rationalistic criticism of Holy Scripture, the 
rejection of the divine authorship of these books, and what was originally 
the sole source and criterion of Revelation gradually becomes discredited 
in the eyes of great multitudes. 

Still, this is not the gravest judgment which we read on the destructive 
dynamism of Protestantism. There is a law according to which the 
multiplication of creeds takes place: the progressive corruption of the 
divine substance of faith. Leo XIIT laments: “From the patrimony of 
truth which the authors of the Reformation took along with them into 
separation, there remains to them hardly an article of belief that is certain 
and supported by authority. Many have gone so far as to uproot the 
very fondation upon which alone rests all religion and the hope of man- 
kind: the divinity of our Saviour Jesus Christ”. 


The faith of the dissident Christian, then, is marred by grave 
defects. Nor can it be denied that these defects are a serious obstacle 
to the development of the life of grace in the soul, in fact that they 
menace its very existence. It is true that as long as the will to accept 
the fullness of Christ’s revelation is present the life of faith is not 
threatened with immediate extinction. And given the fact that 
there is explicit knowledge and acceptance of the Person of Christ, 
the tendency, mentioned earlier, for the object of this faith to become 
more explicit continues to exist and act. But the effects of the injury 
done to the faith of the dissident are nonetheless tragic. The reason 
is that faith, in addition to being a necessary condition for justifica- 
tion and salvation, is the divine light which reveals to us the inner 
life of God and thus makes possible the growth of divine love in 
the soul. Consequently, diminution or distortion of the object of 
faith restricts the development of our love for God, as an example 


+P. 33. 
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or two suffices to make clear. Every Catholic knows the special 
dimension which God’s love assumes in his eyes as a result of the 
Church’s teaching concerning Mary’s place in the divine plan of 
salvation. Not that this teaching tells us more about God’s love 
than is contained in the life and death of Jesus Christ. But it reveals 
it in a new way, underlining certain aspects of it. We know that 
without the Church’s teaching on Mary we would be immeasurably 
poorer. Similarly, the sacrament of the Eucharist is an eloquent 
revelation of the mystery of Christ’s love and those who are in 
ignorance or in error concerning it are seriously handicapped. 

That is not all, however. The evil effects of injured faith are not 
to be measured solely in terms of defective knowledge of divine 
revelation. Since included in the object of faith is the whole system 
of means appointed by God for our salvation, error concerning it 
is liable to have immediate repercussions on the use of these means. 
To be ignorant of Our Lady’s place in the plan of salvation is not 
merely to be deprived of a priceless insight into the richness of 
divine love. It has the further consequence that one cannot derive 
the maximum benefit from her intercessory power. For while 
Mary prays for all her children before the throne of God, in the 
normal course she intercedes with particular efficacy for those who 
honour her and ask her help. To be led by false doctrine to neglect 
regular prayer for her intercession is a grave loss which is not 
cancelled out by invincible ignorance. Similarly with the Blessed 
Eucharist and the sacramental system in general. False doctrine 
concerning the Mass, the Real Presence and the sacrificial priest- 
hood hides from the view of Protestant communions some of the 
most striking expressions of Christ’s redeeming love. But far more 
serious is the grave impoverishment of the means of holiness which 
has resulted. Protestants have lost not only the didactic value 
but the reality itself of the Eucharist. They are deprived of the 
sacrifice of Christ, His sacramental presence and His reception in 
Holy Communion. In the same way false faith has led to the loss 
of other sacraments. 

The foregoing considerations reveal much of the negative aspect 
of dissident Christianity. There is, however, a further principle of 
insecurity among dissidents, namely lack of a central ruling 
authority. Here heresy and schism are equally injurious. Both 
involve a rupture with the supreme ruling authority located in the 
Roman See. Indirectly, however, heresy may prove more destructive 
in this field also, as is in fact true of Protestantism. Through its 
rejection or at least inadequate notion of a divinely-constituted 
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hierarchy it has undermined the foundations of authoritative 
government even in individual Churches. The Orthodox Churches 
on the other hand have retained intact the system of diocesan 
government, although the abandonment of the Holy See, the centre 
of the episcopal communion, could not but have damaging results 
for the whole notion of the communion of the Churches and con- 
sequently for the role of the diocesan bishop as the authoritative 
bond linking his people to the universal Church. Nevertheless the 
extent to which Protestantism has sacrificed the divinely-established 
government of the Church is immeasurably greater and the loss to 
Christian life is correspondingly more serious. Ecclesiastical govern- 
ment is meant to serve the life of charity, which it guides, protects, 
defends and continually fosters. In proportion as it is set aside or 
becomes ineffective the way lies open to the spread of error, the 
decline of morals, oppression of the Church by civil governments. 


IV 


We have now considered in broad outline the chief conditions 
which determine the life of faith among our separated brethren. 
A twofold conclusion follows. In the first place it is abundantly 
clear that reunion with the Church would bring enormous benefits 
to dissident Christians, more or less according to the degree to 
which the means of holiness have been abandoned or corrupted. 
For vast numbers it would mean an increase of grace and ultimately 
a greater measure of glory. For some it would seem to be a matter 
of their eternal salvation. It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that there are dissident Christians who will fail to reach their 
salvation because they do not possess the fullness of means of 
holiness which they would have enjoyed in the Catholic Church. 
This is a profoundly disturbing thought, one calculated to dispel 
any complacency to which the knowledge that justification and 
salvation are regularly attained in dissident communions may 
tempt us. Here is a pastoral motive of tremendous power urging 
us, commanding us to work for the unity of all Christians. It takes 
its place alongside another motive which, though more fundamental, 
may leave us but with a partial understanding of the momentous 
issues at stake. This other motive is the will of Christ that there be 
but one fold and one shepherd, that all men and in a special way all 
Christians should be united in the unity of His Body, the Church. 
We need no further consideration than this to convince us of our 


1 Cf. L. Hertling, Communio: chiesa e papato nell’ antichita, Roma 1961, 28 ff. 
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duty to work for Christian reunion, nor can any motive be more 
imperious or more important. The pastoral motive, the eternal 
destiny of souls, is in fact included in it, since it is Christ’s intention 
that the unity of the fold should serve the salvation of souls. But 
it is well to bring the pastoral motive before us explicitly and in its 
full import. 

The second point which follows from our estimate of the position 
of dissident Christians concerns the meaning of their reunion with 
the Church. They are already interiorly and in some degree exteriorly 
associated with the Church. These bonds and the spiritual realities 
on which they are based do not have to be destroyed as a condition 
for entry into the Church and replaced by something completely 
new. Not only do they endure, but entry into the Church completes 
and perfects them. The partial possession of truth and life grows 
into fullness when the dissident Christian takes his place within the 
triple bond of Church unity. The incomplete object or content of 
his faith is completed by the fullness of Catholic truth, towards 
which indeed it had always been moving. And its external profession 
which had always visibly expressed some union with the Church 
now becomes an unambiguous declaration, manifesting and effecting 
full union. No sacrament which was already possessed has to be 
abandoned. Where all seven sacraments existed they are simply 
retained. Where Baptism alone existed it is now completed by the 
Eucharist, from which in fact it had always drawn its efficacy and 
apart from which it was in a certain sense unfulfilled. Baptism is 
completed too by the other sacraments which renew, continue and 
strengthen what it has effected. In addition the character which it 
had indelibly imprinted regains its true significance, as already 
explained. Finally, where some form of submission to Church 
authority was practised in the general intention of thereby giving 
obedience to Christ, this finds its fulfilment in submission to the 
true representatives of Christ, the episcopal hierarchy, and to 
Christ’s Vicar on earth, the Bishop of Rome. At every point the 
positive values of dissident Christian faith are retained and perfected 
and are freed from the insecurity and ambiguity which accompanied 
them in dissidence. 

From all this an important lesson may be drawn in regard to the 
conversion of individual dissidents to the Church and the help we 
Catholics can give in this matter. Efforts to bring about individual 
conversions cannot be omitted or discounted under the pretext of 
waiting and working for corporate reunion. They must, however, 
be guided by proper principles. The dissident Christian is not 
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simply in error. He is indeed in error but he is also in partial pos- 
session of the truth. It would be a completely false method to seek 
to convert him without taking account of this partial divine 
patrimony. The life and truth he already possesses should be care- 
fully studied with a view to helping them to grow as naturally as 
possible into Catholic fullness. 

In this way, it may be remarked, the principle of “‘confessional 
fidelity”’, as it is called, in so far as it is valid and valuable, will be 
observed. This principle, which is much spoken of in ecumenical 
circles, demands that every member of a Christian communion 
remain faithful to the Christian tradition into which he was born. 
It is a principle obviously open to misunderstanding and abuse. 
It is acceptable only in so far as it does not conflict with the sacred 
claims of truth or call in question its objective and absolute character. 
From what we have seen it is clear that the dissident who leaves his 
own communion for the Church is reaching the goal to which the 
positive, i.e. the true elements in his own form of Christianity had 
been pointing. Thus he is being in the highest degree faithful to 
the confession of his birth and the Catholic who gives him the right 
kind of help is enabling him to practise that fidelity. 

So far we have been looking at the return of the dissident to the 
Church from the point of view of the dissident himself. Before 
passing to the question of corporate reunion let us briefly consider 
what the return of the individual dissident means to the Catholic 
Church. One naturally asks if it in any way signifies an enrichment 
for the Church as well as for the convert himself. To this question 
the answer is, rather obviously, yes — but in a sense that must be 
exactly understood. The guiding principle here is that all grace and 
supernatural life in all its forms come from the Church. Apart 
from the Church’s intermediacy no grace is given. Hence wherever 
grace exists in the world it belongs to the Church. In a special 
sense the supernatural life of dissidents belongs to her, since it is 
the fruit of the faith and sacraments entrusted to her by Christ 
and brought forth from her midst into heresy and schism. Thus the 
dissident Christian on his return to the Church cannot bring with 
him any spiritual gift which the Church did not already possess. 
In dissidence it already belonged to her. This is the meaning of the 
statement in the Instruction Ecclesia Catholica of 1949 that dissident 
Christians on their return to Christian unity do not contribute to 
the Church anything substantial which had hitherto been lacking 
to her.’ In what sense then is it true to say that the Church receives 


1“(Non) ... redeuntes aliquid substantiale afferre ad Ecclesiam, quod in ipsa 
hactenus defuerit”, A.A.S,. 42 (1950), p. 144. 
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some benefit from their return? Adjusting our terminology to that 
of the Instruction, we can answer, as is clearly enough implied in 
the statement just quoted, that a certain accidental perfection 
thereby accrues to the Church. By that is meant that a perfection 
that already belonged to her now begins to exist in a new, more 
perfect manner. In other words the benefit which the converts 
themselves receive from their entry into communion with the 
Apostolic See is also the benefit which the Church receives. If they 
thereby purify and perfect their object of faith, are established in 
the security of the Church’s teaching and ruling authority, and 
enter into the fullness of sacramental life, this is also an advance 
for the Church. Her gifts can attain their due development, her 
grace can extend its dominion over souls. Moreover, her holiness, 
her unity, her catholicity thereby receive a new dimension. They 
grow not in themselves but in their exercise, in their actual realiza- 
tion in the world. Thus their miraculous character shines with a 
new lustre and their testimony to the Church’s divine origin is 
enhanced.! 


Vv 


We now pass to the question of corporate reunion. Only a bare 
Outline is possible in the time available. Let us begin by asking if 
the various dissident groups constitute social groups or corporate 
entities by which faith and grace are transmitted. Are they merely 
sO many aggregates of individuals or are they societies mediating 
salvation? Are they Churches in some true theological sense of the 
word? 

Up to a point the answer to these questions is clear enough. 
Dissident communities are certainly more than aggregates of 
individual Christians designated by a common name. They partake, 
though to an extremely varied degree, of the nature of a religious 
society, enjoying a consistency and continuity which enable them 
to mediate and transmit supernatural life. It is true they mediate 
also error and disunity but, where good faith is present, these do 
not extinguish the life of grace which is the fruit of such means of 
holiness as survive in dissident communions. These communions 
are now doing the work of the Church, and doing it in a manner 
which reproduces — imperfectly indeed and in varying degree — 
the pattern of the Church of Christ, i.e. a visible society mediating 


1 Cf. Baum, op. cit., 75 f.; A. Bellini, J] movimento ecumenico, Padua 1960, pp. 
164 ff. 
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the presence of Christ to its members.!. Are they therefore properly 
described as Churches? 

The answer to this is by no means simple. From the documents 
of the magisterium and from the Catholic doctrine of the Church’s 
unity one fact is clear. No dissident communion is a part or member 
of the true Church. The Church of Christ is a unit whose limits are 
defined by the bond of communion with the See of Peter. The 
integral parts of that Church — the local and national Churches — 
are within those limits. None lie outside them. On the other hand 
many elements of the Church, parts of her system of sanctification, 
obviously exist beyond those limits. Indeed the Orthodox Churches 
possess all the elements necessary to constitute them parts of the 
Church of Christ with the exception of one — the bond of union 
with the universal Church. They have the sacraments, the apostolic 
priesthood and an almost complete object of faith. It is for this 
reason that they are reguiarly referred to as “Churches” in the 
Roman documents. “They are addressed as Churches, and as 
Churches they are asked to be reconciled to the Holy See’’.?: This 
does not mean that together, or taken as one whole, they stand 
alongside the Church of Rome as a more or less equal partner, 
that they can, to borrow the words Newman used of the Church 
of England after his conversion, “take the rank, contest the teaching 
and stop the path of the Church of St. Peter’. “‘When the Roman 
documents ascribe to them a similarity to a Church”, writes Father 
Baum, “the comparison is made not with respect to the Church 
universal — which is numerically one and has no sisters — but 
with respect to a particular Church (such as the Church of Lyons) 
or to a group of Churches (such as the Church of France)”.‘ 
They have the nature of local Churches, but lack one essential 
element, viz., the bond of union with the Apostolic See which 
incorporates ihe local Church into the Church of Christ. For this 
reason they are sometimes referred to as “wounded” Churches. 
However, one cannot attribute to them a similarity to local Churches 
without thereby setting up a relationship between them and the 
Church universal. For local Churches are but particular manifesta- 
tions of the Church universal, whose hierarchical and sacramental 
struciure they reproduce, as a single ceil may reproduce the pattern 
of an entire organism. The Orthodox Churches, therefore, as 
wounded or incomplete local Churches, are real but imperfect 


1Cf. Baum, op. cit., pp. 66-69. 

2 Ibid » Pp. oY. 

8 Apologia pro Vita Sua, Note E: “The Anglican Church”, London 1883, p. 340. 
# Op. cit., p. 69. 
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manifestations at the local level of the Church of Christ. They are 
real manifestations of the Church of Christ, since the means of 
sanctity which they exercise belong to it. They are doing the Church’s 
work. Through them the Church is present in the Orthodox com- 
munion. Further, these means of sanctity create, sustain and 
sanctify a community which ‘resembles the sanctified community 
of the People of God. The Orthodox Churches are, however, but 
imperfect rec ons of the Church of Christ. The aforesaid 
means of sanctity are at once incomplete and in an irregular situation, 
being cut off from f e guidance and support of the supreme apostolic 


authority — indeed stamped with the sign of outward resistance 
towards it. In addition, the community which issues from them is 


not incorporated into the Body of Christ, but is made up of 
individuals who are partly united to it. 

Concerning the Protestant Churches our judgment must be more 
severe, and increasingly so in proportion to the degree of their 
abandonment of the true Christian heritaze. t is most significant 
that the Roman documents assiduously avoid referring to the 
Protestant communities as Churches. The fact that Catholics, 


following the common usage, often speak of the Protestant Cha ‘ch 
or Churches does not indicate any conflict with the Roman attitude, 


since the term is used by them in a loose non-theological, descriptive 
or empirical sense. There is an obvious reason for the refusal of 
the Popes to give the Protestant communions the name “Churches” 
It is the relative poverty of the means of holiness retained by them, 
in particular their lack of hee’ ‘Blessed Eucharist, around which the 
local Church, and also the Church universal, are assembled and on 
which the unity of both depends. Correspondingly the seed of 
discord and the resultant insecurity assume far greater proportions 
in Protestantism. The contradiction to the ‘Church of ( mn is 
sharper and more destructive and the liken 
less. 

At the same time it is not to be denied that the Protestant com- 
munions too possess elements of the Cl 
have used already with refere ee to the Orthodox Churches, is 
today very common in ecumenica! discussion. “ itin expression, 
which is perhaps that most commonly pond is ‘ 
literally, “traces of the Chr wn". As generally used by Catholic 
theologians it has a well-defined and restricte “d me caning. [t does not 
refer to Christian values in general, traces of the Church without 
further qualification. It designates rather the institutional means of 
salvation, which were established by Christ and entrusted to the 
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Church, but may continue to exist to some degree in heresy or 
schism, namely the Word of God, the sacraments, ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. A wider meaning, however, is often found. The 
varying forms of Christian communities, devotional traditions, 
religious and moral qualities, are frequently enough included under 
the heading “‘vestigia Ecclesiae’. This is particularly, though not 
exclusively, true of non-Catholic ecumenical circles, where moreover 
the idea of divinely-established means of holiness, as understood by 
Catholics, is widely discounted. Thus, even Scripture, the prea:hing 
of the Gospel, the sacraments and the ministry are regarded by many 
not as means of holiness, except secondarily and in a much watered- 
down sense, but simply as partial gifts of Christ to the Churches. 
These gifts testify to His common presence in the Churches and 
point to the promised fullness of His gifts in the coming Una Sancta, 
the united Church of the future. 

That the Protestant Churches possess “‘vestigia Ecclesiae” in the 
wider sense of spiritual gifts is clear from what we saw earlier. In 
this sense the supernatural life enjoyed by many of their members 
is the principal and basic trace of the Church. It is expressed in 
and supported by a variety of spiritual traditions which diversify 
the Christian communions and give them their characteristic spirit.” 

Of considerably more theological importance, however, is the 
question of divinely-established means of holiness, of “‘vestigia 
Ecclesiae” in the more restricted sense common among Catholic 
theologians. In this sense too the existence of elements of the 
Church in Protestant communions cannot be called in question. 
We have in fact mentioned them earlier when discussing the process 
by which the life of Christ is mediated to dissidents in good faith. 
They are not very numerous, however — one or two sacraments, 
the Bible, the preaching of the word, and the list is complete. These 
undoubtedly render the Church of Christ present and active in the 
Protestant communities, but the resultant expression of the true 
Church is much more imperfect and obscured than in the Orthodox 
Churches.* 


1 Cf. Bellini, op. cit., pp. 51-56, 167; T. Sartory, “Die Kirche und die Kirchen”’, 
Fragen der Theologie Heute, Zirich 1957, pp. 366 f. 

* See B. Leeming, S.J., The Churches and the Church, London 1960, pp. 254-62 for 
an account of some of these religious traditions and for some valuable remarks on 
the limitations of an ecumenical method based on them. 

’ A question Catholic theologians are just beginning to consider—largely in response 
to Protestant questioning—is the significance of the Protestant Holy Communion 
Service. Some tentative suggestions explaining how it can be a means of grace have 
already been put forward. E. Schillebeeckx, for example, the outstanding Dutch 
theologian of the sacraments, attempts to apply to the problem the teaching of St. 
Thomas concerning the votum Eucharistiae and the existence in pre-Christian times 
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Nevertheless, these elements of the Church look to their com- 
pletion and restoration to their true home in the Church of Christ. 
They are relics — not dead but living relics — of a unity formerly 
possessed, a unity which they constantly call to mind and towards 
which they exercise a powerful dynamism. Corporate reunion with 
the Catholic Church will not annihilate but perfect them, will 
ensure their full development and their greatest fruit. As for the 
various gifts and traditions, mentioned above, which adorn and 
distinguish the many Christian communions, nothing in them of 
genuinely Christian value would be — at any rate need be — lost 
by reunion. The richness and diversity of life within the Catholic 
Church is recognized even in the Protestant communions. There is 
room within her ample framework for every genuine manifestation 
of Christian life. So far from extinguishing them or stunting their 
growth, reunion would enable the Christian traditions of other 
communions to enter on a new and more glorious phase of their 
development. Every true human value, the endowments of the 
human spirit characteristic of particular races or nations and 
destined by God to reach their true development in Christianity, 
would find a freer access to divine grace and attain in the Catholic 
Church their real, that is, their Christian fulfilment. Insofar as they 
had already acquired a Christian development and expression 
these would be perfected and cherished. The values of the reunited 
dissident communions would become at one and the same time 
more fully Christian, more fully human, more fully and truly 
themselves. 

This is the significance of reunion for the Orthodox Churches, 
with their substantial elements of the true Church; it is also its 
significance for the Protestant Churches, with their lesser Christian 
heritage. For both it means home-coming, a home-coming moreover 
that enriches not merely those who return but also those who are 
waiting to receive them. 

This last affirmation has already been explained in regard to 


of types of the Christian sacraments. While firmly excluding any idea that the Com- 
munion Service is a valid sacrament, he suggests that Protestants share to a limited 
degree in the grace of the Blessed Eucharist in a threefold way: (1) through valid 
Baptism, which is objectively ordered to the Eucharist and derives its grace from the 
latter; (2) through a conscious desire for the Eucharist, expressed in the Holy Com- 
munion Service—here there is question of what we commonly call a “spiritual com- 
munion”; (3) through the objective value of the Communion Service itself which, as 
a memorial of the Last Supper, is a true figura eucharistiae, even more than the Manna 
in the desert, and as such gives a share in the grace of the Sacrament. See 
Schillebeeckx, Christus: Sakrament der Gottbegegnung (German tr.), Mainz 1960, 
pp. 189-201. 
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individual conversions. A word about its application to corporate 
reunion. 

Corporate reunion would effect a very considerable accidental 
perfection of the Church in the sense already explained. In the first 
place the Christian life of a great number of souls would thereby 
be restored to its native environment and thus enriched and made 
secure. On a wide scale impediments to the Church’s sanctifying 
action would be removed; grace would flow more freely and with 
greater perfection in the souls of multitudes. Secondly, the restora- 
tion to Church unity of the human and Christian gifts or values 
characteristic of particular groups would enable the Church to 
sanctify these gifts more thoroughly and through them individuals, 
nations and races, while at the same time it would serve as a valuable 
stimulus to existing Roman Catholic devotion and worship. Thirdly, 
corporate reunion would result in a still more striking miracle of 
the Church’s unity, catholicity and holiness: her credibility as 
God’s representative in the world would be more evident. Under this 
heading would come, for example, the removal of the scandal 
caused by Christian disunity in the mission fields. Fourthly and 
finally, corporate reunion would ensure that means of sanctification 
which had long been exercised outside the Church would now be 
exercised within it. Thus they would be used more perfectly, for the 
greater good of those who prior to reunion had drawn from them 
but a limited fruit. 


Vi 


With this brief reference to the benefits of reunion to the Catholic 
Church we must end our discussion of the theology of reunion. 
One truth that has been more or less clearly asserting itself all 
along should perhaps be high-lighted at the end. It is that reunion 
is the work of the Church.? The existing connexion of dissidents 
with the Church is effected by the Church. The call to perfect that 
connexion by return to Catholic unity goes forth from the Church. 
It is the Church, too, which by her resplendent beauty as the Bride 
of Christ has the power to draw to herself the hearts of all true 
Christians. And it is from the Church, above all, that the super- 
natural force goes out by which alone Christian unity can be effected. 
But all this activity of drawing, binding and unifying Christian 


1Cf. Bellini, op.*cit., pp. 168-71; C. Boyer, Christliche Einheit und Oekumenische 
Bewegung (German tr.), Aschaffenburg 1960, pp. 92 f. 
* Cf. Bellini, op. cit., pp. 143-55, 163-67. 
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hearts will be effective in proportion as the Church is more truly 
herself, in proportion as she is more truly the Church of God, the 
Church which Christ foresaw for Himself as His Bride and which 
He died on the Cross to bring into existence. In proportion as the 
Church is holy, pure, free not merely from the grosser and more 
scandalous forms of sin, but also from the many more or less sinful 
forms of human weakness that are in some ways even more harmful: 
complacency, lack of courage, refusal to adapt to changing needs 
of time or place or race or character, compromise with the spirit of 
the world, distortion or one-sidedness in doctrine or devotion — 
in a word, in proportion as the Church continually renews herself 
in accordance with Christ’s ideal of her, will her work of reuniting 
divided Christendom progress and be crowned with success. 

The work of renewing or — the expression need not deter us— 
of reforming the Church, always within the limits of its divinely- 
established constitution, must go on in every age. It is a constant, 
ever-recurring duty. It is, moreover, a universal one. It binds not 
merely the rulers of the Church but every individual member. 
Each in his own life and in his own place must do his part to sanctify 
the Church and reveal her true countenance to the world. By his 
prayer, his charity, his fidelity to his particular vocation in the 
Church, he is contributing to the Church’s unifying mission. And 
he does so all the more substantially when he unites his prayer 
and work to those of his separated brethren. For they have a 
corresponding part to play. In them too, though in a different 
manner, the unifying Spirit of the one Church is at work in visible 
and invisible ways. In them too the Church is seeking to be more 
truly, more fully herself. Among Catholics and dissidents alike the 
Church is seeking to assert herself, to be in the highest degree 
what Christ wished her to be, His one mystical Body, His immaculate 
Bride, the una, sancta, catholica, apostolica Ecclesia. Christians are 
advancing together in the power of the Church to the goal of unity. 
That is the meaning of the 1n0vement for reunion. The Church is 
at work among Christians and the success of its efforts depends 
upon the co-operation it receives. 

KEVIN MCNAMARA 
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MATER ET MAGISTRA 


The encyclical Rerum Novarum, because of the depth and com- 
pleteness of its analysis of the industrial civilization under which 
we live, well merits a commemoration on the seventieth anniversary 
of its first appearance. ... Si rerum economicarum et socialium 
rationes spectemus, catholicae doctrinae quasi summam habere non 
immerito existimemus.' This encyclical has been made the central 
point of reference by the successors of Leo. Although the ordering 
of economic and social life has undergone modifications in the 
course of the last century, the principles governing the family, the 
State, ownership, professional organization and the wage-contract 
are perennial and immutable. Yet these alterations have necessitated 
a fresh definition and clarification of responsibilities. Pius XI 
reaffirmed the principles which had been challenged, and introduced 
changes into the structure of the enterprise to meet the danger of 
a new kind of class-antagonism, to curb excessive State intervention 
and to protect human personality from a form of domination 
that tended to reduce the worker to the status of a robot. He re- 
asserted the justice of the wage-contract while advocating that, 
where possible, it be supplemented by a contract of partnership. 
He also indicated the rise to power of a financial monopoly which 
had become so strong that it threatened the authority of govern- 
ments. In the intervening years Pius XII made frequent use of the 
radio and of messages to congresses for the diffusion of the same 
truths. Addressed to particular bodies or motivated by contem- 
porary difficulties, his discourses, while providing a valuable 
exegesis of the accepted doctrine, ran a certain risk of misinter- 
pretation. The message might be quoted without reference to the 
particular circumstances which called for the decision, or to other 
counterbalancing statements necessary to its understanding. 

One valuable contribution made by Mater et Magistra is its 
co-ordination of these occasional pronouncements into the corpus 
doctrinae which has been in course of elaboration since Leo’s day. 
The new encyclical shows up the harmony and consistency of the 
Church’s doctrine, unchanging in its essence yet evaluating each 
development of human relations in the light of its impact on man’s 


1 4.A.S., vol. LIII, p. 405. References to Mater et Magistra are cited from this 
Official text. 
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eternal destiny. These alterations in social conditions which call for 
special attention give occasion for a fresh presentation of doctrine. 
There has been a general upward movement of production and a 
rise in the standard of living. This has come from improvements of 
technique and progress in scientific knowledge. Medical science, 
too, has advanced and more can be done for the preservation of 
life and the relief of illness. Elementary and technical education 
have made their contribution to the raising of the standard. Housing 
has improved. Associations aiming at advancement in particular 
fields —in the social and economic domain as well as in sport 
and professional interests-—-have multiplied in and between 
nations. Then the vast extension of the means of communication 
such as the press, radio and television, has given fresh opportunities 
to increase knowledge and has widened the horizon of interests so 
that the whole world has become accessible to the average man. 

In the domain of industry and economic relations, the utilization 
of atomic energy deserves special mention, though its application to 
industry is still only in its infancy. Automation has already affected 
the numbers in employment. Mechanization and the discoveries of 
science have extended to agriculture. Provision against the onset of 
unemployment is of general application.! 

These various developments while worthy of approval must be 
assigned their proper role in the conduct of life. In themselves they 
are morally neutral, and may be used either for the building up of 
human personality or for its suppression. They must not be allowed 
to frustrate the innate right of each man — with the necessary help 
of the political authority towards its exercise — to provide for his 
own sustenance. Here there is evident danger that the State, by 
these very provisions intended for human betterment, may 
impoverish man, depriving him of the opportunity to exercise that 
enterprise and those capacities which stimulate social progress. 
This danger is all the greater in that the tutelage of the State reaches 
into the most intimate concerns of human life. When government 
intervention lacks the necessary delicacy of touch, frustration and 
discontent are the consequences to be expected. Yet governments 
must intervene if unscrupulous exploitation is to be avoided.? It 
is clear that these principles governing the intervention of the State 
in social and economic life differ in no respect from what has been 
laid down by Leo XIII and his immediate successors. However 
acceptable the new institutions may be, in their design and applica- 


1 A.A.S., LI, pp. 412-413. 
8 A.A.S., |. c., p. 415. 
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tion they must conform to the basic pattern setting out man’s 
relations to the State and, in particular, to the principle of 
subsidiarity. Socialism gets no more tolerance than it has got 
heretofore, and in the course of the encyclical the preoccupation to 
provide safeguards against the uncalled-for intervention of the 
State constantly emerges. 


Rural Life 

Having sketched the contours of a sane social life, the Sovereign 
Pontiff deals with persisting inequalities which for their solution 
require a special intervention of the public authority. Among these 
anomalies the condition of agriculture takes priority. Rural life is 
worth preserving for the opportunities it affords of leading a more 
human and elevated life. In competition with industrial life, however, 
it is severely handicapped. Distributive justice demands that this 
inferiority should be redressed and that those who make such a 
significant contribution to the wealth of the nation should be helped 
to a larger share of the riches and facilities available. In the provision 
of roads, for example, they should not be neglected. Nor should 
they be left with social services less efficient than those enjoyed by 
the towns. Yet as the return they get for their labour is usually 
below the national average, they are entitled to special consideration 
in respect of their contribution. Compensation for their financially 
disadvantageous position must be made through favourable fiscal 
arrangements. Help should be given them also so that they may be 
in a position to apply the discoveries of science to their branch of 
production and advice given to farmers so that they may grow 
crops for which there is a public demand. The Pope has no desire 
to impose an unfair burden on those who must get their food supply 
from the land, but it is inequitable to expect farmers to sell at a 
price which will not give them a reasonable return for their toil. 
Although the desertion of the countryside is partly due to such 
sociological factors as the attraction of city life, the main cause 
of the flight from the land is to be found in material poverty. Rates 
of interest on loans are fixed by the return from money invested in 
industry, and this is higher than can be expected from agriculture. 
This is a problem which can only be met by the establishment of 
suitable credit institutions. 

But while this programme imposes an obligation on governments, 
the principle of subsidiarity must not be disregarded. Co-operative 
societies can reduce the gap between rural and urban worker. 
Through them the farmer is encouraged to take an interest in 
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whatever concerns his own way of life. They give the smallholder, 
who gets special consideration in the encyclical, many of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the larger enterprise. Apart from organizations of 
this kind, the farmers are encouraged to form organizations which 
will defend their interests before the community. The rural workers 
are in much the same position, in respect of distributive justice, 
as depressed areas which have a claim to special consideration 
from the State. But the farmers must not be merely passive recipients 
of public assistance; such passivity would only aggravate their 
dependence. Their claim to a hearing must stand within the frame- 
work of the common good and must be satisfied in conformity 
with it. They enrich the community and are entitled to a just share 
of the wealth produced. This self-organization is pressed more 
urgently for the small family-sized farm which labours under a 
disadvantage analogous to that of the very small artizan enterprise. 
Both alike present us with examples of diffused ownership so 
favoured in Catholic social teaching and call for specialized measures 
to revitalize and stabilize them.’ 


Underdeveloped Countries 

What farming or a particular distressed area is within the 
boundaries of the State, is reproduced in the international sphere 
in those countries which are late arrivals to mechanized industry. 
This situation in its classical form is found in the territories which 
have recently emerged from a colonial status. Where that status is, 
or was, one of exploitation of the weak by the strong, it violates 
justice. We may reasonably see in this general principle a con- 
demnation of the more recent subjugation of the Near Eastern 
States in which the economy of the subject State is made subservient 
to the ambitions, economic and military of the dominating power.? 
The section is, however, primarily concerned with the underdeveloped 
parts of the world and sets out the responsibilities of the wealthier 
nations and the measures most suitable for the abolition of the 
glaring inequalities which leave the two ways of life so remote from 
each other. These measures must be dictated by the common good 
of humanity and must respect the worthwhile customs and traditions 
of the beneficiaries. While this rule is a general one, it receives 
detailed application as to the form in which aid should be given. 
Primarily there is need of education so that progressive native 
leaders may be made available. The work of foreign universities in 
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promoting this intellectual revival wins a special tribute from the 
Sovereign Pc ..iff. But the need of technical instruction is more 
urgent if less fundamental. Next comes the need of capital, not 
only for industrial but for agricultural development. The over- 
riding aim of the assistance should be to raise the capacity of the 
receiving country to the level required for shouldering its own 
responsibilities and emancipating itself from its dependent position. 
It is necessary at the moment to supply immediate needs to those 
who are poverty-stricken, but the long-term objective is to make 
the recipients independent of anything more than occasional help. 
Incidentally, the destruction of surplus stocks of food is reprobated 
as a violation of justice. Quae bona ad hominum vitam necessaria 
vel omnino atterere vel profundere tam adversus justitiae quam 
humanitatis officia facit.* 

It is in this context that the question of over-population arises. 
The assisting Powers, having an artificially produced low birth-rate 
in the home countries, find it natural to introduce contraceptive 
propaganda and techniques into the countries seeking aid. This 
meets with the traditional condemnation in the encyclical, the 
contradiction between this policy and the natural law being stated 
in unequivocal terms. But a document putting forward remedies 
for social ills must show a positive alternative. The only effective 
long-term alternative is the stepping-up of production, particularly 
food production. In the meantime emigration can deal with the 
temporary overflow. The horizon of the encyclical is world wide. 
The unity of all peoples and the innumerable links binding them 
together have outmoded national isolation. Measures must be 
devised to ensure that the wealth of one country enrich all and that 
the surplus labour of one country be available to any other which 
can use it productively. Such a policy can be sponsored with greater 
justification by the Church for whom the accident of race or colour 
in no way obscures the supernatural unity of the Mystical Body. 
On the natural plane, world peace and prosperity demand the 
eradication of the last vestiges of racial prejudices and the recognition 
that all peoples can contribute to the progress of humanity and 
should share in the fruits of that progress. We have come to realize 
intellectually that the poverty of one is to the detriment of all, but 
we still retain those emotional attitudes which put some races into 
the category of permanent inferiors. 


1 A.A.S., 1. ¢., p. 441. 
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Industry 

As the question of the just remuneration of the worker is the 
one that has received the most extensive elaboration through the 
deliberations of Catholic sociologists, the encyclical is content with 
inserting some precisions into the exposition of the received doctrine. 
The high level of prosperity which most European countries have 
enjoyed in the post-war period has favoured the wage-earning 
class. It is only fitting that the reward should correspond to the 
greater productivity of labour. If the increased share which should 
come the workers’ way were diverted to the acquisition of property 
pr property-titles, this would be a step in the direction of a heightened 
sense of personal responsibility. Through such an advance would 
come a loosening of bonds of dependence which tie so many to the 
public authority. Attention is called to one abuse — if the term be 
not too strong— by which his due share of the accumulated 
wealth might be withheld from the worker.' The enterprise in 
which he has a stake by reason of his labour may finance the 
extension of the business out of profits. This method of providing 
for development out of capital resources is growing in popularity 
and is encouraged by the remission of taxes on undistributed 
profits retained for the purchase of new machinery. In effect this 
may go to the point where the worker gets no return for the con- 
tribution he has made to the progress of the firm. Even less defensible 
is the practice mulcting industry to pile up military resources that 
will be used to bolster up national vanity or to gain domination 
over other peoples. Of course these animadversions are not directed 
against legitimate saving for renewal of capital nor are they against 
self-financing. But a balance must be preserved. It is clearly recog- 
nized that the diversity of economic conditions and the disparity 
between levels of development prevent the application of universal 
detailed rules even if this were desirable. 

In fixing wages the requirements of the common good must be 
satisfied. This prescription of Quadragesimo Anno has been under- 
lined heavily by the incessant effort now required to combat 
inflation. The last thirty years have shown us that wages that are 
too high can disrupt industry and bring unemployment. Govern- 
ments can now take measures to counter or lessen these evils, but 
the danger remains. Trade unions may not squeeze the last half- 
penny out of employers. They must bear in mind the harm that 
exorbitant demands can do to the whole economy. It is true that 
adjustments that do not affect the total wage bill of the country 

1 A.A.S., 1. ¢., pp. 419 f. 
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may be lawfully sought as the wage fund may be inequitably 
distributed. A disproportionate share may go to those who make 
little or no contribution to production. Just as distributive justice 
must seek to eliminate inequalities between different sections of 
the economy or different parts of the country, so does it aim at the 
fair distribution of wealth, that is a division based on the con- 
tribution of each to the wealth of the nation. It is for the political 
authority to decide on the measures required to rectify the division, 
but these will be more effective if approved by public opinion 
and kept in mind by those negotiating wage contracts.! 


Structure of the Enterprise 

While a sound tradition of wage policy is evolving in most 
communities, ideas on the structure of the enterprise are still fluid. 
Quadragesimo Anno reflects these tentative searchings after a more 
suitable organization for industry; the present encyclical represents 
a later stage of development. Preoccupied with the personal or 
human aspect of labour, the Pope urges the more intimate involve- 
ment of the worker in economic decisions. This creates certain 
difficulties when the adjustments required are to be applied to the 
individual firm, but it is clear that the prescription will not realize 
its full possibilities unless it can be executed on the factory floor. 
The principle of subsidiarity is heavily underscored in Mater et 
Magistra and this principle aims at the stimulation of interest and 
the sense of responsibility in the community of work. The feasibility 
of introducing consultation and the timing of its introduction 
depend on conditions that vary from frontier to frontier and indeed 
from industry to industry. This accounts for the controversies that 
have centred round the concept of professional organization, but 
the principle holds even though the modes of application differ. 
The same is true of financial participation, other than through the 
wage-contract, of the workers. Profit-sharing as a lead to more 
intimate relations between the producers on different levels, receives 
the papal blessing, but it is outside the competence of Church 
authority to make a choice between proposed techniques of dis- 
tribution so long as the rules of justice are respected. 

Apart from individual industrial units, workers’ representatives 
should have their place in the councils which have a determining 
voice in those decisions appertaining to economic affairs or affecting 
the remuneration, status or employment of workers. Such represen- 
tation is now generally accorded at the international level. The 


1 A.A.S., 1. c., pp. 419 f. 
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recommendation of the encyclical is consonant with the general 
drive to overcome the instrumental conception of labour under the 
influence of which the labour force has been degraded into a 
material-minded mass without ideals or consciousness of its dignity. 
The workingman must be emancipated from that passivity which 
is so easily fostered by the methods of modern production. To 
counteract this influence he must be given an attentive hearing on 
all matters that touch on his standard of life. Those administring 
the various welfare schemes intended for the worker’s benefit must 
be sensitive to the same danger and must shun the bureaucratic 
spirit. Regimentation must be excluded from public and private 
affairs.? 


A Social Programme 

This brief survey of the encyclical has had to skim over many 
interesting features which will inevitably lead to fruitful discussion. 
But a critique of our contemporary social environment would be 
incomplete without a remedial social policy. Our aim is to reform 
rather than to describe the world. The encyclical adopts the Jocist 
device — see, judge, act—as the emblem of our programme. 
In the first place the Church’s doctrine must be made known. The 
work of specialist students gets its recognition but the message 
must reach every stratum of society. The pulpit, the press, radio 
and television and the media of mass-communication must be 
mobilized. Obviously this imposes a special obligation on bishops 
and priests, but the work cannot be effectively carried out without 
lay co-operation. The section enrolled under the banner of Catholic 
Action must be in the van of the movement. The pretext of a pre- 
ference for a more unworldly apostolate can be no longer used as 
an alibi for inaction. Nor can those who would substitute piety 
for the necessary intellectual formation remain in good faith any 
longer. Then the schools and seminaries at every level must concern 
themselves with the enlightenment of their charges. Naturally a 
policy of such dimensions requires an initiating force to set it in 
motion, but it is clear that the Pope expects a stirring up of apostolic 
zeal to counter the irreligious forces so active in social reform, 
and to give the right orientation to human endeavour.’ 

Yet, however important be sound doctrine, and Catholics will 
be the least likely to minimize it, it is only when that doctrine has 
become sound conviction and a permanent principle of action in 


1 A.A.S., |. ¢., pp. 423 f. 
2 A.A.S., |. c., pp. 444 f. 
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the minds of those in a position to mould our institutions, that the 
desired transformation can come to pass. And, as the programme 
of reform is supported by the natural law, its message should 
appeal to all men of good will whatever their religious allegiance. 
Those who bear responsibility for the making of our laws and the 
shaping of our institutions must draw from our social teaching the 
directives for their social action. They will find in that teaching a 
principle of order and stability making for peace and prosperity. 
They cannot resent as interference the legitimate intervention of 
the Church, inspired as is such intervention by a loftier view of 
what conduces to the interests of mankind. The same source of 
inspiration must reach and influence the minds of lesser groups 
and of individual employers and workmen. It must be the guiding 
line of all who play a part in public and semi-public corporations, 
particularly in those which administer public welfare schemes. For 
Catholics this teaching is not an optional choice; it is the application 
of the doctrine of the Church to the whole range of our community 
life. Primum omnium illud confirmamus doctrinam socialem, quam 
catholica Ecclesia profitetur, ab ipsa non posse disjungi doctrina, 
quam de hominum vita tradit.1_ For Catholics, then, assent or 
observance are not open to discussion or reservations; for non- 
Catholics of good will the teaching of the Church will be, as it 
has been, a fount of wise guidance in an age perplexed by tortuous 
social problems. 

A bare analysis of prescriptions only gives us a skeleton deprived 
of the living organs and tissue which give life and unity to the 
body of truth. The encyclical must necessarily deal with material 
things such as wages and conditions of employment, but the stand- 
point is very different from that of the economist or the statistician. 
The concern of the Church is for the way of life of those called to 
be the sons of God. That way of life must be governed by charity 
and justice. It must not be cumbered by too many obstacles to the 
carrying out of our obligations and the pursuit of virtue. The whole 
conception is inspired by a humanistic outlook, using the term 
with the connotation proper to the Christian context. The factory 
is an association of human beings, joined together not merely to 
earn a living, but combining their knowledge and skills that they 
may render a service to others. Geographical boundaries lose their 
significance when the case before the court involves a claim for 
justice from a factory hand in India or a rice-grower in China. 
The claim receives the same respectful attention as one from an 


1 A.A.S., 1. ¢., p. 453. 
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English operative seeking a shilling an hour increase under an 
expanding economy. It is not suggested that earlier documents 
showed less consideration for human weakness, but the condition 
of humanity today with multitudes enslaved under Communist 
regimes and millions striving to overcome their economic inferiority, 
has naturally coloured the latest presentation of the social gospel. 
To ignore the clash of systems now presented in the theatre of 
world history would be unrealistic, but an adequate exposition 
would fill many volumes. Today we have the spectacle of a reformed 
capitalism reaching a level of material prosperity unprecedented 
in world history. We may even say on this plane Communism has 
been outdone. But the victory, apart from the threatened irruption 
of mass violence, is precarious and conditional. It is precarious 
because it depends on a balance of factors, many of which operate 
from a distance. The economic unity of the world is a fact, and 
the larger the area the harder it becomes to exercise effective control. 
It is in finding a moral basis that will be accepted as a regulating 
principle, that difficulties multiply. Unless the rule of justice be 
held in reverence throughout national and international life, there 
is nothing to hold the edifices of civilization together. Force will 
be the arbiter and the free world will come to an end. The encyclical 
may be said to lay down the conditions of survival for a free world. 
It confronts capitalism with the imperative necessity of preserving 
the dignity of the human person, and charts the way in which that 
personality may be endangered by the very means intended to 
rescue it from degradation. It emphasizes the solemn warning 
given by Leo XIII seventy years ago, the truth of which has been 
tragically demonstrated by the history of the intervening years. 
Confidenter ad argumentum aggredimur, ac plane jure Nostro, 
propterea causa agitur ea, cujus exitus probabilis quidam nullus, nisi 
advocata religione Ecclesiaque, reperietur. 
P. McKEviTT 




















THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE HOME 
IN EDUCATION 


One of the very interesting features of modern education is the 
extent to which it is coming to recognize its dependence on the 
home. Whatever defects there were in the past, and however much 
the home may have been ousted from its primary and proper place 
in education by the school, it is now recognized by educators that 
the home must be an active partner in their work. “The new ideal 
of education implies a degree of co-operation between home and 
school undreamt of in the past’. It is no more than sensible, 
therefore to make full allowance for the home in educational work. 

To do so, however, we must be aware of what the home really 
is and does. For the modern home is changing, and perhaps much 
more than we suspect. Social factors are affecting it profoundly. 
The place the home takes in education will depend on the sort of 
work it actually does, and a little thought will show that while the 
popular idea of the home may remain apparently unchanged, its 
real influence may have altered much in practice, with the result 
that we may expect something from it which it is unable to give. 

If we examine the negative side first, we shall find some simple 
but obvious examples to illustrate the depth of the change. It is 
apparent that far less is now done in the home than was done 
there even twenty years ago. The present-day home is far from 
being the self-contained unit it is often thought to be. Recreation 
is not provided in the home; it is found outside as a rule, or it 
comes through radio or television. To a large and increasing extent 
food is no longer fully provided there; it is bought in varying stages 
of readiness for use. Clothes are not made there, as they were. 
Providing these requirements was a social and educative force of 
great variety in the past. Their loss means the loss of valuable skills, 
and, more important, it means that the sensitivity of eye or hand 
which was needed to choose between materials and to work on them, 
need no longer be developed. This is an obvious loss to education. 
The sense of personal achievement associated with doing something 
successfully is missed too, and this may be even a greater loss. 

Two further results may be mentioned which help clearly to 


1 Secondary Education: A Report of the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland, 
p. 149. 
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reduce the traditional educational influence of the home. The 
amenities I mentioned come in standard quality, and standarized 
living tends to produce standard characters, and to leave less room 
for individuality or personal development. There is another loss 
too. If the doing of things such as those I have mentioned was 
educational, and the home no longer supplies it, this leaves another 
department which the school may be asked to take over. Apart 
altogether from training in skills, certain character traits of the 
young may be being neglected, if the school does not look after 
them. 

In very many cases young people’s attachment to home has been 
greatly reduced. Many of them begin to work at an early age and 
achieve economic independence. The position of parents and of 
other children is affected by this. Parental dominance in the home is 
reduced; young people cannot be directed so readily as they could 
when parents held the purse-strings, and so parents move back 
into the indistinct background in the picture of the home. In an 
increasing number of cases the position is made worse because 
fathers work away from home, and are therefore unable to control 
the children. Children need control and discipline for proper 
development, and so more is asked of the mother. But mothers, 
too, often work and are unable to provide this control, or, more 
important still, the companionship, guidance and affection, which 
are basic needs for the child. Maladjustment is therefore more 
possible.? 

Indeed the problem of the working mother brings many separate 
emotional difficulties for the child. It is of course aggravated enor- 
mously when she works away from home, in office or factory say, 
but it is still a real problem even where she works at home, but 
has to do such exhausting work that she is unfit as a result to give 
her children the affection they need. Since it is the function of the 
school to supplement the home in education, it would seem that 
more supplementary work may be expected of it. Respect for 
authority may have to be inculcated there more strongly, and the 
emotional needs of the children may have to be provided for. 
Social and other virtues may also need to get more attention. 

The smallness of modern houses and the numbers of families 
forced to live in flats are features of modern life usually thought of 
in connection with urbanized society. Medical investigation is 
discovering that where such conditions become extreme, they 


oa Maternal Care and Mental Health. Bowlby, Child Care and the Growth 
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produce disorders which are bad for the health and education of 
children. Children reared in overcrowded conditions are found to 
be abnormally restless and timorous. Hypermotorism is a feature 
of many young children at present — in one sense it may be expected 
as mirroring the restlessness of adults, but it is more damaging in the 
case of the young. Lack of sufficient privacy at home, lack of time 
and quiet for sleep, lack of space to play produces tensions in them. 
The break up of small community-type schools means longer 
travel to school for many, thus making a longer school day, while 
the danger of travel on busy roads certainly does not lessen the 
nervous tensions from which children and their parents may suffer.? 

Nervousness and irritability in the children may set up a chain 
reaction affecting parents and teachers. Such problems are real. 
They are considered worthy of scientific investigation in indus- 
trialized countries such as Germany, Scotland and America. The 
difficulty is that the disorders from which the children may suffer 
may be unsuspected. The child is likely to be excessively quiet, 
passive and biddable, or it may be excitable and loquacious, and 
either condition may hide nervous tension.? 

Another negative factor worth mentioning in the changing role 
of the home is the decrease in the size of the family, and the effects 
of this on education. The decrease is twofold. There is first the 
tendency for the numbers of children to decrease in the average 
family, and besides this there is the more general tendency to restrict 
the numbers of those who were formerly looked on as part of the 
family. The idea of the family does not normaily include such 
people as grandparents or dependent relatives, or non-earning 
members like intellectually subnormal children. More and more, 
these must find provision outside the home. Even the ordinary 
members of the family are transferred to institutions in sickness, 
and crises such as birth and death are not expected to take place in 
the home. This may lighten the family’s load, but it produces 
adverse effects too, for it cuts back the contribution which life in a 
family may be expected to make to the education of children. 

Membership of a comparatively large and closely-knit family 
community had high social and educational value in itself.* It 
provided opportunities for giving service, which were very impor- 
tant for the development of the better nature of the young. It 
provided additional sources of natural affection for children which 


1 Cf. Hallbriigger in Universitas, 1961, no. 1. 
* Bowlby, op. cit. 
3 Breckenridge and Vincent, Child Development, p. 371. 
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were of great value. Certainly if children are unable to find these, 
for any reason, in their parents, their chances of finding them at 
present in parent-substitutes are more remote. Investigations 
conducted by Schneiders, Stott and others show that urban children 
are more dependent on maternal affection than rural chiidren are.! 
The isolated and small urban type of home leaves the mother 
alone with the problem. And where the mother is out at work you 
have the pitiable problem unknown in the past, of the “part-time 
orphan” and the “latch-key child”, for whom the home is largely 
failing in its primary duty. The loveless home can be a greater 
danger than the broken one, because its evils are less obvious. 

Connected with this is the greater mobility of modern life. People 
change home more readily than they did*— certainly this seems 
to be true of what we call the better classes if not of all. In doing so 
they meet more people, of course, but unfortunately they get to 
know fewer well. They also tend to change status more easily, to 
move up or down. Social mobility has many advantages for 
education,® and may even be set forth as a purpose of it, but the 
stability which education requires may be lacking as a result of it. 
The possibility of making real friends is reduced for children. 
They become more dependent on casual contacts. The adolescent 
group or gang is by nature transient and therefore unsatisfactory. 
The superficial club or day-school companionship has to serve 
them for friendship often, and deep lifelong personal loyalties are 
difficult to achieve. Proper personality development must be 
hindered by this, and important secondary effects may be found 
in marriage difficulties and difficulties in community life. The 
modern phenomenon of the pen-friend may be connected with this 
defect, for sometimes it may be symptomatic of affection starvation. 
The rapidity of some courtships and hasty marriages may stem 
from the same source. This mobility, with its disadvantages and 
weaknesses, is a factor which the school must consider when it is 
aligning its work with the home. 

Another factor which is altering the educative power of the 
family is the fact that the need of self-denial and planning for the 
future is less obvious in present-day family life than it was in the 
past. Self-denial is not necessarily a good in itself, but it can be an 
easy source of good. Financial undertakings are looked after not 
by family planning but by powerful outside concerns. The modern 


1 Schneiders, Personality Development and Adjustment in Adolescence. 
* Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy. 
* Tropp, in Times Educational Supplement, 10 Feb., 1961. 
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State provides for most natural emergencies such as illness, un- 
employment, old age and education. Hire-purchase corporations 
enable goods of all sorts to be acquired as soon as they are desired. 
Social aids like these are valuable, of course, but they provide 
challenges for the educator. Valuable educative forces, like co- 
operative foresight in the family, are reduced; impulsive and 
sometimes irresponsible action may be encouraged. Large-scale 
corporations tend to gain dominance in life and to replace family 
groups in the thoughts of individuals. This cannot be ignored. 
Some realignment of home and school duties in education may 
be demanded. The value of drudgery for future benefit may need 
to be stressed. Old values like discipline, loyalty and honesty in 
work may need greater stressing too, and since parents themselves 
may not appreciate the need for this, a more fundamental problem 
may face the school, whether the ultimate needs of children or 
their wishes are to be catered for. 

There is, of course, another side to the picture and a more 
cheerful one. The importance of the home in education has always 
been suspected by educators. Its value for the proper development 
of the individual was insisted on by religion, but it was not scien- 
tifically proved.! The disruptions and evacuations caused by the 
recent war altered this dramatically, and made the importance of 
stable home conditions obvious. Psychologists were able to study 
the importance of the home for the proper development of children. 
While the influence of the family in education may be falling off 
in some ways therefore, in other ways respect for it is increasing 
and is capable of being further increased. Social workers endeavour 
to support the homes. Educators recognize their dependence on 
them. Present attitudes are amazingly favourable to the home, 
and in its own interest the school should support it, and contribute 
where it can to raising home standards. 

Leaving this aside for the moment, we can see that some modern 
developments are having beneficial effects on the education of 
children in the average home.? Take reading facilities for example. 
While it may be true that much worthless reading material is leafed 
through in the modern home, that should not blind us to the fact 
that most families can now afford to buy and keep worthwhile 
books, if they choose to do so. Cheap publications make this 
possible. It is an advantage the school must take account of, for 
the ability to discriminate and choose wisely has practical value. 


1 Heywood, Children in Care, 133. 
* Lester Smith, Education. 
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The same is true of art and music. It must be admitted, of course, 
that much that is cheap and meretricious is bought, but this is a 
challenge which the school should be glad to meet. 

Modern inventions have helped to improve family conditions 
too. Brighter, cleaner, and to this extent, more attractive homes 
are possible. Improvement in matters like new cloth fabrics, 
building materials, even cleansing agencies, have reduced the gloom 
of many places of living, as well as removing some of the drudgery 
of life. Radio and TV can have similar indirect effects. The impor- 
tant result is that homes are less likely to suffer by comparison 
with club room or public house, and people can be expected to 
stay at home more readily. Incidentally, the rising standards may 
present school managers with a challenge: dingy schoolrooms or 
drab uniforms may provide unfortunate contrasts even with the 
poorest homes. In passing one may be permitted to wonder whether 
this may not be applicable to churches, too; Milton’s ideal of a dim 
religious light may be too gloomy for modern ways of life! 

For various reasons working hours are now shorter, and the 
type of work done is likely to be less demanding. Thus there is more 
time and energy available for cultural pursuits. Naturally homes 
look to schools for assistance here. It may be that the increased 
leisure is not being worthily used, and too much of the free time is 
being spent outside home, but there is a great potential here which 
it would be foolish to ignore. In the past the school had to take on 
work that could not be done in the home; with the increased time 
available to parents it may be possible to redistribute the work of 
teaching, and bring the parents more closely into it. 

There are, indeed, indications that many young parents wish to 
take a more personal interest in the education of their children. 
The tendency is not universal,! but it is one that should be 
encouraged. Parents are better educated themselves. Formerly they 
were prepared to accept the idea of sending their children to school, 
and merely supporting the authority of the teacher. Now, they 
are eager to know what is going on in the school, and are not 
satisfied merely to sit back and give general approval. Shortened 
school days leave the children longer at home, and this contributes 
to the parents’ interest in the advance of their children. The change 
is not without its own problems. Parents’ ambitions for the child- 
ren’s progress may colour the meaning of education and give a 
shortsighted view of its purpose. 

One result of this increased interest of parents in education is 


1 Stevens, The Living Tradition. 
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that the old attitude of deferential respect for the teacher as a man 
apart is waning. His influence as a community leader is weakening, 
and so leaders and arbiters of value must be found and trained 
for the community, and respect for them must be developed. The 
same is likely to be true of priests and religious leaders. Their 
influence, it seems to me, will depend more on what they are and 
do, and less on any position of remoteness they hold. 

Somewhere between these positive and negative aspects of modern 
home development is the important matter of sophistication and 
passivity in life and recreation. The influence of films, television 
and radio, and the possibilities presented by means of travel, have 
enabled the young to move out to new areas of experience, and 
have directed their thoughts away from immediate surroundings. 
Their social horizons have widened. In general, this is good for 
education, but it has its dangers too. People are likely to ignore 
or despise the simple homely interests around them, and even very 
young children, as the Opies show,? introduce wider themes to 
their way of thinking. Their passivity too creates a difficulty. Many 
prefer to be spectators rather than participants. This in itself makes 
various problems, but there is one rather subtle one which affects 
education. The people watched, entertainers, speakers, artists 
come near to professional standards, and the spectators become 
highly critical. As a result the young expect very high standards of 
achievement in social accomplishments such as accent, pronuncia- 
tion, dress, formal etiquette and so on. They seem to expect it 
from others, even when they are not prepared to give it themselves. 
They may be unreasonable in this, but their demands are of interest 
to priests, parents and teachers, who are almost certain to be 
compared adversely with popular figures in these respects, when 
they stand before their audiences or even their own families. 

The point is of interest for another reason. This broadening of 
interest and contempt for local affairs produces an unreal world 
oftentimes. When a culture gets cut off from its roots, it can turn in 
on itself in a sickly fashion, and an uncritical nostalgic development 
will result. You can see this in the assured popularity of books or 
films which treat of unsophisticated peoples. You find it in the 
sentimental “‘greenery” of writing, music and art, which takes the 
place of genuine interest in Irish culture for instance. You find an 
amused uncritical toleration for objectionable character traits, 


1 Schneiders, op. cit., 305. 
2 The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren, lona and Peter Opie. Clarendon Press, 
1959. 
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which are thought to be synonymous with certain races, intem- 
perance and irascibility for the Irish, superstition and gangsterism 
for the Italians. For obvious reasons this is found in its most 
exaggerated form in exiled groups, and these groups are often 
successful enough to impose their unreal standards. The tendency 
is important for education. 

Because young people are now capable of acquiring what they 
desire for themselves much earlier and more independently, some- 
one must ensure that what they acquire is of real value. Hitherto 
their wishes had to be approved by the parents who provided their 
money, and parents could thus exercise effective control over 
standards and taste. This is not so now. Consequently, it is vital 
that these standards be inculcated otherwise, and here again the 
school must come to the assistance of the home. 

Unfortunately there is often a conflict here which the home is 
not equipped to meet. High-powered salesmanship supports and 
promotes the uncritical wishes of the young. It urges them to spend 
their earnings on what may be cheap, shoddy, worthless and 
immediately consumable. It has the advantage of great reserves to 
investigate the desires of the young, and the means to exaggerate 
its effective appeal to them. The home is in need of comparable 
help, if it is to resist the demands made on the young; it is obvious 
that the school must come to its assistance even in its own interests. 

There is one aspect of this appeal to the immediate desires of 
young people which must be considered. Many families would wish 
their children to stay on in school to continue their education. 
Psychologically it is never easy to expect children to appreciate 
the value of some remote good. They are more easily attracted by 
an object which is immediate and attainable and an aim which is 
clear and fairly tangible. Hence it is natural that they should want 
to leave school and take up paid work as soon as possible. The 
influence of companions may, of course, affect their decision; 
the sight of others with no apparent cares and with money to spend 
is very disturbing. The problem is naturally greater in industrialized 
countries where positions are plentiful, and so early leavers cause 
difficulties in England and Scotland and the drop-out is worrying 
America. In Ireland the competition for youth is not so keen. 

The environment which children experience at home is capable 
of counteracting this emotional compulsion to take up immediate 
employment, but it must be strongly in favour of continued 
schooling.' The causes of children’s attitudes to longer schooling 

1 Educational Review, Feb., 1961. 
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have been under close study, particularly in England since 1945. 
“A positive attitude towards staying at school, and not a mere 
absence of opposition must be looked for’? from parents, it has 
been found. Ambitious parents will give this attitude to. their 
children, if they are themselves convinced of the benefits which 
further education will bring. The same conclusion is supported: by 
investigations in different countries into the motives which inspire 
young people to undertake the long and arduous studies required 
for a career in science or the humanities.2 The evidence shows 
that a dominant influence in the pupils’ decision is the attitude 
of their parents. 

The question of attitudes of parents can be a difficult one at 
times. Conflict may arise in the mind of a child from significant 
differences of standards between home and school. As part of its 
work the school must aim to raise the standards of children com- 
mitted to it. It must raise their intellectual standards, of course, 
and their cultural and behavioural standards also. This is part of 
the implied contract which the school makes with parents. It may 
be, however, as T. S. Eliot amongst many others points out, that 
this may result in a conflict. The child can be drawn away from its 
parents by his education. He may come to despise his origins, the 
accents and habits of his friends, their interests and recreations, 
or he may be unfitted for the social and cultural milieu in which 
he will have to work and live later on. 

If this happens it may, of course, be an invasion of the rights of 
the family. It may cause disservice to the child also. Parents them- 
selves can do harm in this way, too, by developing impracticable 
social aspirations and trying to keep up with others who are out of 
their reach. Where, however, the school formation is properly 
done, and the young person is enabled to distinguish what is really 
worthy from what is merely external glitter, harm should be avoided. 
The proper formation demands an understanding and sympathy 
both for the child and for the family on the part of the teacher, 
and a delicate sense of balance. The effects of social differences 
between teachers and children are worth more investigation. The 
work of the founders of educational institutes like De La Salle, 
Edmund Ignatius Rice, Nano Nagle, Mrs. Ball or Mary Aikenhead 
are interesting from this point of view. They were obviously con- 
cerned with raising levels, and yet avoided the trap of despising 
what they found. Serenity must, I think, be the aim for the child. 


1 Early Leaving, 38. 
2 British Journal of Educational Psychology, Feb., 1961. 
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This is the same as what psychologists would call maturity or 
proper adjustment, and this comes primarily from the teacher. 

A very important area in this department concerns religious 
training. It is vitally important, even for personality development, 
apart altogether from religion, that there should be homogeneity 
between the formation the child receives in school and that of his 
home and environment. One of the difficulties experienced in some 
continental religious education at present is lack of this homogeneity, 
so that if proper formation is done in the school, it may conflict 
with the attitudes of the home to morals and religion. Such a 
conflict can result in putting a great strain on the school, when 
it has to work without, or even against, the home, and the school 
may be far less effective than it should be. 

Here again is an area of possible tension. From the point of 
view of theoretical pedagogy the school should work on the home 
basis — at the same time, a religious school cannot forget its duty 
to aim high. Obviously the only means of reconciliation and 
reduction of tension is to raise the home standards. Home attitudes 
are, however, notoriously difficult to form. They are themselves 
partially subject to environmental conditions, and consequently a 
big improvement may not be achieved except through a long- 
term process, in which the school has a vital part to play. Therefore 
the school cannot afford to stand aloof from its time or its milieu. 
Individuals and families can affect the general environment, too, 
of course, and so it is of great importance to turn out families who 
will be sufficiently independent of their environment to act accord- 
ing to principles. 

What appears from all this then is that it is being recognized 
that schools depend on homes in the formation of the young. 
Homes change, and the school must adapt itself to the change. The 
adaptation may not be simple or easy. Modern studies indicate that 
the home is the really essential partner. It needs help to carry out 
its function. As far as education is concerned, it is the task of 
professional educators to provide this. 


PETER BIRCH 





























NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Moral Theology Today 


A THEOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


With the appearance of the English translation of the first volume of 
Father Haring’s The Law of Christ‘ shortly after the translation of 
Father Gillemann’s The Primacy of Charity in Moral Theology? and 
Father Tillmann’s The Master Calls,? English-speaking Catholicism 
has ready access to three of the most significant attempts in this century 
at a new presentation of moral theology. 

The limitations of the older manuals have been hotly debated for many 
years. They were, it was said, concerned with sin rather than virtue. 
The method was too casuistic, more interested in providing rules-of- 
thumb for typical cases than examining the principles underlying the 
rules. The source-material was a combination of natural ethics and 
canon law, plus a few extra divine positive !aws. And the whole emphasis 
was on law, rules of behaviour, and on the minimal requirements of these 
laws for avoiding sin. 

Criticism of the manuals is not new and was voiced even in the last 
century. But that criticism received a powerful impetus when Professor 
Tillmann of Bonn, formerly a Scripture scholar, produced his 


revolutionary Handbook of Moral Theology in 1935,5 in which the central 
principle demanded a return to revelation, to theology, to Christ. The princi- 
ple was that of The Imitation of Christ. Being strictly biblical and Christian 
it avoided the charge of being simply natural ethics plus positive laws. 
And the invocation of the person of Christ gave it a personal and dynamic 


1 Haring, B., C.SS.R., The Law of Christ, 1, Cork, 1961. Trans. of Das Gesetz Christi, 
first published Freiburg im B., 1954. The translation is from the fifth edition, 1959. 

? Gillemann, G., S.J., The Primacy of Charity in Moral Theology, London, 1959. 
Trans. of Le primat de la charité en théologie morale, first published Brussels, 1952. 
The translation is from the second edition, 1954. 

’ Tillmann, F., The Master Calls, Baltimore, 1960. Trans. of Der Meister Ruft, 
first published Diisseldorf, 1937. 

* The literature on this subject is immense. We refer to the more obvious accounts 
in English. A readable account of this debate is given in Forde and Kelly, Contemporary 
Moral Theology, 1, Cork, 1959, pp. 42-103. This is in many ways an excellent book 
and its survey of the debate has much to recommend it. Their conclusions, however, 
seem to be lacking in a certain necessary sympathy and insight. 

Conway, W., ““‘The Science of Moral Theology: New Trends”’, in IRIsH THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY, XXII, 2 (April 1955), pp. 154 ff. 

Clark, F., S.J., “The Challenge to Moral Theology”’, in Clergy Review, 38 (April 
1953), pp. 214 ff. 

5 Tillmann, F., Handbuch der katholischen Sittenlehre, Diisseldorf, 1955. Fourth 
edition, 1950. 
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character, so different from the impersonal and static rule-book character 
of the manuals. Tillmann believed that such a scriptural treatment would 
present moral theology in its true colours as a study of the Christian life, 
and reveal to the laity as well as priests the scope of their vocation as 
Christians. To provide such a summary of the Christian life for the laity, 
he published his Der Meister Ruft, Handbuch des Christlichen Lebens in 
1937. And it is this summary which has now appeared in English as 
The Master Calls, A Handbook of Christian Living. 

The first section which he labels “the Principles” is devoted to an 
analysis of this master idea of the imitation or following of Christ. This 
imitation or following is not something purely external but an inner 
transformation, based, however, not on the observance of abstract rules 
and regulations, but on the study and love of the person, life and teaching 
of Christ. The rules and duties of the Christian life, which can never be 
avoidea, are seen, however, as expressions of this response to the call 
of the Master and as imitation of him. The different aspects of this life 
and the duties it involves are discussed under three main headings, “The 
Love of God”, “The Love of Self”, and “The Love of Neighbour”, with 
a shorter concluding section on “Social Relations”—dealing with the 
family and Church-State relations. This presents in the same order and 
spirit the essence of his Handbook of Moral Theology. And this Hand- 
book, the first major attempt to produce a biblical and, to use a later 
term, ““kerygmatic” moral theology was truly revolutionary. It had been 
done, and on a grand scale. Whatever criticisms might be or should be 
made of its inadequacy as a textbook for priests who must not only 
preach but hear Confessions, or of the controversial separation of the 
philosophical and psychological basis of moral theology from the treat- 
ment of the theology itself, or of the particular division of the different 
aspects of the Christian life, Tillmann’s work was a turning point. Dis- 
satisfaction with the stereotyped manual increased, and the post-war 
renewal of theology inspired by Tillmann’s example resulted in further 
progress towards producing a moral theology which would be biblical 
and christo-centric, personal and dynamic, and yet be suitable for use 
in the seminary. In their different ways Fathers Gillemann and Haring 
have contributed notably to this progress. 

In elaborating his system of moral theology Father Gillemann does 
not follow the direct biblical approach of Tillmann. His central principle 
however is Christ’s new commandment of love, of charity. And it is on 
the basis of St. Thomas’s Caritas, forma omnium virtutum that he attempts 
to present a morality that will be specifically Christian, more closely 
related to dogma, less legalist and more dynamic. The interior dynamism 
of the Christian life is this charity. And he would have moral theology 
in its general and special branches give expression to, or “mediate” 
this central force. After a historical introduction on “Charity and Morality 
in St. Thomas”, he goes on in the second part to explain “how moral 
acts ‘mediate’ our fundamental spiritual tendency which is charity-love, 
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and the role of virtue in the process”. This is the most absorbing and 
enlightening part of the work. In the final practical section he applies his 
method to the different branches of moral theology. His discussion of the 
relations of charity and law,! of charity and justice? in the light of this 
principle of mediation should do much to deepen and improve our 
manual-teaching. 

Father Gillemann makes few concessions to the untrained mind. 
Tillmann’s concern for the layman does not influence his close accurate 
analysis of this basic charity-urge in our lives and its mediation through 
our moral acts. The result of studying both these works together is to 
make one wish for a moral theology that would combine the biblical and 
Christ-centred approach of Tillmann with the more rigorous and pro- 
found thought of Gillemann. This has been achieved to a significant 
degree by Father Haring (however unintentionally) in his The Law of 
Christ, the first volume of which has finally appeared in English. 

The title suggests this return to the person of Christ and to scripture. 
The subtitle Moral Theology for Priests and Laity is also in the Tillmann 
tradition and that of Jungmann’s ideas of “kerygmatic” theology. 

For Haring the centre of the Christian life and of moral theology is 
seen in God’s invitation to man, manifested in Christ, and in man’s 
response to the divine invitation. This response must be realized in, and 
through, Christ, the only mediator between God and man. The accep- 
tance of this invitation, and of the responsibilities that go with it, is 
what we mean by living the Christian life—their rejection is sin. 

Having outlined in this fashion the religious and personal character 
of Christian morality, Father Haring goes on to discuss the subject of 
this morality, man with his divine call, his human freedom and his 
conscience. Part three of the first volume on the moral duty of the 
disciple of Christ has a fine treatment of the ideas of norm and law, 
and of their theological basis. A study of the rejection of Christ which is 
sin, of man’s conversion or response to the divine call, and of develop- 
ment in living that response through the virtues, completes the first 
volume. 

In subsequent volumes, already available in half a dozen languages, 
he deals with Special Moral Theology in two main sections. I. Life in 
Community with God (Leben in Gemeinschaft mit Gott) covers the 
theological virtues and the virtue of religion, including the essential role 
of the sacraments and of the Church in the Christian life. II. The Respon- 
sibility to the World and the Structure of Living Based on Christian Love 
(Weltverantwortung und Lebesgestaltung aus der Christlichen Liebe). Here 
we find all the themes of the manuals studied in the light of this response 
to Christ in love. 

A bare outline can give little indication of the richness of Father 
Haring’s work. He combines, as we said, much of the biblical and Christo- 


1O.c. pp. 253 ff. 
2 O.c. pp. 330 ff. 
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centric approach of Tillmann withthe Gillemann’s development of the 
central urge of charity. But he goes further. The sacraments are given 
due recognition at the heart of the Christian life. His sources are not 
merely biblical and theological. His presentation and elaboration of the 
reflection of Augustine, Thomas, and Alphonsus on the moral message 
of the New Testament assimilates the positive contributions of the great 
philosophical movements of our time. The contemporary tone which 
these influences of personalism, value-philosophy, phenomenology, and 
existentialism give his work, make it for the modern mind a very attractive 
representation of the accepted truths of Christianity. And in spite of all 
this or rather because of it, Father Haring has a clear and sane presenta- 
tion of the casuistry of the manuals, no longer divorced from principle 
or the central truths of the Christian life, but seen in the true perspective 
of these truths. 

The emphasis on personalism and the “I-Thou” relationship with God 
seems to obscure the social or community nature of the Christian life, 
at least in this first volume. And the present organization of the teaching 
on the virtues, as well as the place and treatment of the virtue of religion 
and its relations to the sacraments, is not entirely satisfying. Although 
it would be foolish to regard Father Hiaring’s book as the final answer 
to the search for a satisfying presentation of moral theology as a study 
of the Christian life, it is the best approximation to that answer to date. 

The appearance then of these three works in English will enable 
English-speaking theologians, priests and laity, to measure the progress 
which has been made in this search. Their reception so far in the English- 
speaking world has been tepid." 

By now the issues have become much clearer. The charge and counter- 
charge of the earlier debate have largely disappeared. The need for a 
revitalization of the moral theology courses is becoming generally 
recognized, while the place of casuistry, on the other hand, is being given 
due recognition. And this revitalization does not mean introducing 
undigested lumps of dogma into the moral theology class. It will not 
involve any unnecessary repetition, although the present distinction 
between moral and ascetic and the relation between moral and canon 
law are in urgent need of clarification. 

The criticism of the newer methods as unscientific seems to be dis- 
appearing also. And there is no foundation for the suspicion that the 
newer approach would blur the edges of obligation and replace the moral 
law by some kind of vague enthusiasm based on feeling. 

What is at stake is the true basis of the Christian’s obligation and the 
moral law, as well as the central principles of the scientific presentation 
of the Christian life. Because moral theology is a normative science, a 
science of “ought’’, we must have an (ontological) basis for that norm 
or “ought”. Because it is theology, that basis must be theological, super- 
natural, and in the present situation of fallen and redeemed man, Christian. 

1Cf. s.n. 4. p. 299. 
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Just as the basis of natural ethics is the esse naturale of man, according 
to which he should act (agere sequitur esse), so the basis of moral theology 
is the esse christianum, man called by God through Christ, man in Christ 
<év xpiotd) to use St. Paul’s phrase. Seen in this light, Tillmann’s 
imitation and following of Christ in answer to the divine invitation, 
Gillemann’s charity or love of Christ which is the dynamic source of our 
moral activity, and Haring’s Law of Christ based on man’s response to 
and incorporation in Christ, are different expressions of that fundamental 
fact that the esse which governs our agere is esse christianum, or the 
esse Christi—our sharing the esse, or being, or life, of Christ Himself. 
The Lex Christi will consist materialiter of the precepts of the natural law, 
divine positive law, and human law. But the basis of their obligation will 
now be properly appreciated. The spirit in which they are imposed and 
accepted will be entirely different, and the Christian life will be seen as 
growth in this esse Christi, more intimate union with Christ, and through 
Christ with the Trinity, and not as a mere observance of laws or avoidance 
of sins. 

The other advantages of the new approach—the biblical basis, the 
intimate relationship with dogma, the personalist and kerygmatic over- 
tones, are so many glosses on the recognition of this central Christian fact. 
And on the basis of this fact, a scientific moral theology can be constructed, 
which will reveal not only the richness of the Christian life, but provide 
suitable training for our future confessors as well. 

ENDA MCDONAGH 


The New Delhi Programme of the World 
Council of Churches 


The Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1948 
was an historic event. Those present were not mere individual churchmen 
but the accredited representatives of their various Churches; for the first 
time ever the divided independent non-Roman Catholic Churches of 
Christendom, one hundred and forty-seven of them, were gathered 
together. And having at last come together they covenanted to stay 
together and to work together in order “to express that unity in Christ 
already given to us and to prepare the way for a much fuller and much 
deeper expression of that unity”. So at Amsterdam the World Council 
of Churches was formally established, but only as “‘an emergency solution 
—a stage on the road—a body living between the time of complete 
isolation of the Churches from each other and the time—on earth or in 
heaven—when it will be visibly true that there is one Shepherd and one 
Flock”.? The World Council came into being therefore precisely in 

1 The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches. The Official Report, ed. 


W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, London, 1949, p. 29, 
2 Tbid., p. 28. 
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order to bring about its own dissolution. In one and the same act these 
Churches willed not only their birth but also their death as a Council of 
Churches. “By entering into this relationship with each other we have 
already willed the death of our denominations”’.* ““The World Council of 
Churches lives to die”’.* It exists to undo nine centuries of ecclesiastical 
history, to give effect to Christ’s will for the unity of all his followers in 
one undivided Church. 

The Assembly is the principal authority in the World Council of 
Churches and ordinarily meets every five years.° The second Assembly 
was held at Evanston in the United States in 1954, and by that time the 
World Council comprised some one hundred and sixty member Churches. 
It is with reference to this Evanston Assembly that the former Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is said to have observed: “‘we have done absolutely 
nothing and have done it exceedingly well’’.6 Merely evasive doubtless 
in its original intent this remark turns out to be to a large extent ironically 
true. According to the historian of the Ecumenical Movement, Bishop 
Stephen Neill: “perhaps, when the time comes, history will say that 
Evanston 1954 did not actually say or do anything very original or 
epochmaking”’.’? Certainly by contrast with Amsterdam the second 
Assembly of the World Council was disappointingly uneventful—despite 
the fact that no less than eight tons of duplicating paper were used in 
the course of its fortnight’s deliberations.® 

As far as can be judged in advance, the forthcoming third Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches which is to take place at New Delhi 
from 18 November to 6 December seems certain to be an event of major 
significance. Unlike Amsterdam it will not te spectacular in its achieve- 
ments but unlike Evanston it will surely be of decisive importance for 
the future not only of the World Council itself but also of the whole 
Ecumenical Movement. It is the purpose of this present article to outline 
the main developments to be consummated at New Delhi and to indicate 


30. S. Tomkins, “Implications of the Ecumenical Movement”, The Third World 
Conference on Faith and Order, Lund 1952, London, 1953, p. 167. 


* Jesus Christ the Light of the — World Council of Churches Third Assembly, 
New Delhi 1961 (Geneva 1961), p. 


5TIts authority, however, consists only “in the weight which it carries with the 
Churches by its own wisdom”; this phrase first coined by Archbishop William Temple 
has now become consecrated and enshrined in the Toronto Statement of 1950. The 
Constitution of the World Council of Churches lays down that “the World Council 
shall not legislate for the churches”’. 


* Quoted as attributed to archbishop, now Baron Fisher of Lambeth, by B. Leeming, 
S.J., The Churches and the Church, London, 1960, p. 112. 


7 Men of Unity, London, 1960, p. 164. Bishop Neill is co-editor with Miss Ruth 
Rouse of A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948, London, 1954. This latter 
work will be referred to here by the abbreviation HEM. 


*H. G. G. Herklots, Looking at Evanston, London, 1954, p. 84. 
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their significance.® Of these the most important and most controversial 
is undoubtedly the proposed integration of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council.!® This latter is an exclusively 
Protestant body whose members are not Churches but missionary 
organizations which in many cases are still quite independent of the 
Churches, and in the past at least have shown themselves to be largely 
indifferent to the great fundamental questions of Christian faith and 
order, more concerned to preach the Gospel than to establish the Church. 
The proposed integration of this International Missionary Council with 
the World Council of Churches has therefore aroused considerable mis- 
givings, notably among the latter’s Orthodox and Old Catholic members 
and some of its Roman Catholic friends. It would, in their view, lead to 
a further reinforcement of the Protestant emphasis in the World Council 
and to a further soft-pedalling of the all-important dogmatic issues of 
faith and order; it would involve the World Council itself in the spread 
of Reformation Christianity and the Protestant evangelization of Orthodox 
and Catholics; it would thus in the last analysis change fundamentally 
the nature of the World Council, diverting it completely from its professed 
aim of promoting Christian unity, of fostering ecumenical consciousness. 
It is in the light of these objections that the other proposals" besides 
Integration, which are to come before the New Delhi Assembly, would 
seem to acquire their full significance. The modification of the Basis, 
the strengthening of the position of Faith and Order, the adoption of the 
Report on Proselytism and the admission to membership of the Russian 
and other Orthodox Churches, these proposed changes are calculated, 
so it would appear, to allay the misgivings and to answer the objections 
raised by Integration; they are attempts to ensure that the development 
of the World Council will be balanced and harmonious. 


® There are three source-books for studying the New Delhi Assembly: Jesus Christ 
the Light of the World which is a “pre-Assembly preparatory booklet” of 76 pages. 
Its title indicates the main theme of the Assembly; this and the Assembly’s three sub- 
themes, Witness, Service and Unity, are treated in the booklet which by July has sold 
more than half a million copies in a total of 33 languages (Ecumenical Press Service, 
14 July 1961, p. 3). This booklet provides the basis for the work of the Assembly’s 
Sections (as opposed to Committees) where “its thought and message to the churches” 
will be formulated. The Committees on the other hand are “‘the places where the basic 
policy and programme of the World Council are developed’’. The basis for their work 
is provided by Evanston to New Delhi 1954-1961, Geneva 1961, which is the official 
report of the Central Committee to the Third Assembly and which will be referred to 
here by the abbreviation ED; and by Work Book for the Assembly Committees (— WB) 
containing the necessary documentation on the proposals to be considered by the 
Assembly. i have discussed the “‘Background to New Delhi” in an article in the Autumn 
1961 issue of Studies. 

1° The International Missionary Council and its integration with the World Council 
of Churches will be treated in the second part of this article to appear in the next 
(January) issue of IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 

11 Throughout this article the term “integration” when capitalized refers to the 
proposed integration of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. 
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The Basis 

“The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which 
accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’’. This, the first article 
of the Council’s constitution, is known as the Basis.!* In the words of 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft it states: “what holds us together in the World 
Council, what is the starting point of our conversation and the foundation 
of our collaboration”. Acceptance of this Basis has up to the present 
been the fundamental criterion for membership in the World Council.“ 
In the beginning some Churches would have preferred the vaguer formulas 
“Jesus Christ as Lord” or “Jesus Christ as Son of God”. This was only 
to be expected because of the two movements coalescing to form the 
World Council. Life and Work had always tended to sit lightly to dogma 
and had never demanded any explicit confession of faith as a basis of 
inter-Church collaboration.* Faith and Order, however, the other 
movement concerned, had on the contrary always insisted on dogma and 
its member Churches were those “who confess Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour” .!” It was this latter formula which the World Council of Churches 
adopted for itself, provisionally at Utrecht in 1938 and formally at 
Amsterdam in 1948. Two facts, however, have in recent years made it 
necessary for the World Council to reconsider its Basis. Firstly, the 
International Missionary Council has as its purpose “to further the 
effective proclamation to all men of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as Lord 
and Saviour’.’* The proposal to ingegrate with this body raised the 
question therefore as to what wording would be used in the Basis of the 
integrated World Council. Secondly, the Orthodox Churches have 
repeatedly been suggesting that the Basis should be made more explicitly 
trinitarian in character.1® In view of their value to the World Council 
as its chief bulwark against Pan-Protestantism, in view especially of their 


14“The acceptance of the Basis is the fundamental criterion which must be met by 
a church which desires to join the Council”, “Statement on the Purpose and Function 
of the Basis’’ adopted by the Evanston Assembly, WB, p. 32. A national council of 
Churches seeking a “working relationship’? (which gives no power to vote in the 
Assembly) with the World Council (as opposed to a Church seeking membership) is 
required to accept the Basis “or express its willingness to co-operate on that Basis’’, 
cf. “Rules”, WB, p. 22. To satisfy this latter requirement is not, however, despite 
statements to the contrary by e.g. Father G. Weigel, S.J. (cf. A Catholic Primer on the 
Ecumenical Movement Westminster Md. 1957, p. 8), sufficient for a Church seeking 
membership 

18 It should be noted, however, that, although the title “Son of God”’ is in biblical 
usage vague and ambiguous, the title “Lord” does at least in Scripture, denote divinity 
in the full strict sense, cf. Rom. 10:9; Phil. 2:11 etc. 

1®©N. Karlstrém, ““Movements for International Friendship and Life and Work, 
1910-1925”, HEM, p. 538. 

17 T. Tatlow, “The World Conference on Faith and Order’, HEM, p. 407. 

18“Constitution of the International Missionary Council’, Why Integration? by 
E. A. Payne and D. G. Moses, London 1957, p. 59. 

19 Indeed in 1958 the Orthodox Church of Greece went so far as to make the quite 
unjustifiable statement that the absence of any mention of the Blessed Trinity in the 
World Council’s Basis was “‘with the intention of attracting anti-Trinitarians”’, cf. 
Unitas 10 (1958), p. 279. 
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opposition to integration with the International Missionary Council it 
thus became highly desirable to act, if at all possible, on this suggestion 
of the Orthodox Churches. 

For these two main reasons revision of the Basis has been engaging 

the attention of a special sub-committee of the World Council of Churches 
for the past six years and at New Haven in 1957 the following formula 
was submitted to the Central Committee: 
The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of Churches which, in accordance 
with Holy Scripture, confess our Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of God who was made 
man for our salvation, in whom the Father was revealed, and to whom the Holy Spirit 
bears witness guiding us into all the truth.*° 


Though “generally commended” by the Central Committee this formula 
was not finally approved. There was no opposition to the suggested 
additional affirmations as such which were considered to be in accord 
with the beliefs of the member Churches but “widespread doubt was 
expressed”” as to the wisdom of so altering the Basis as to give it the 
appearance “‘of a confessional or creedal statement, which only a Church 
should make”. Further revision was therefore deemed necessary and 
the formula finally approved at St. Andrews in 1960 by the Central 
Committee for submission to the New Delhi Assembly reads as follows: 
The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches which confess the Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour according to the Scriptures and therefore seek to 
«ty gaa their common calling to the glory of the one God, Father, Son and Holy 
At that date it was already known that the member Councils of the 
International Missionary Council were agreeable to this formula?* and 
at the Executive Committee meeting last February it transpired that the 
initial reactions of the member Churches of the World Council have been 
in great majority positive.“* The modification has caused difficulty in 
some quarters, e.g. in the Swiss Protestant Churches’ Federation whose 
constitution states that they are not identified with any particular 
doctrine,?> but nevertheless the adoption by the New Delhi Assembly of 
the revised Basis and of the Report in which it is presented is already a 
foregone conclusion. 

According to this Report “the basis has never been thought of as a 
creed, nor as offering a full statement of the Christian faith”; “it is not 
an attempt to offer a formulation or definition of the faith’’. “Confess” 
takes the place of “accept” simply because it is “‘a more decisive word” 
and more commonly used in such contexts. “Our” Lord has become 
“the” Lord in order to emphasize “the Lordship of Christ over the 
whole world”. The phrase “‘according to the Scriptures” has been added 

20 Minutes and Reports of the Twelfth Meeting of the Central Committee of the World 
C ry Churches, Rhodes, Greece August 19-27, 1959, p. 202. 


22 Minutes and Reports of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, St. Andrews, Scotland August 16-24, 1960, p. 212. 

23 Tbid. 

% EPS [— Ecumenical Press Service], 17 February 1961, p. 3. 

25 EPS, 14 July 1961, p. 6. 

26 WB, pp. 30-2. 
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because used by St. Paul and because it “has found a place in the ancient 
creeds and in later confessions and directs attention to the authority the 
Scriptures possess for all Christians”. The final trinitarian formula is a 
simple “expression”; “it does no more than make explicit what has all 
along been implicit in the present Basis”2?’. Quite obviously this Report is 
a deliberate attempt to play down the proposed modifications in order 
to make them more easily acceptable by such members as the Swiss 
Protestant Churches’ Federation. Nevertheless these modifications are 
profoundly significant. It may be said without exaggeration that the new 
explicitly trinitarian Basis marks the end of an era, the closing of a long 
chapter in the history of theology. Its acceptance at New Delhi by some 
one hundred and eighty Churches will proclaim in dramatic fashion that 
the liberalism which in the not too distant past has infected large sections 
of Protestantism and lead them to reject the dogma of the Trinity is now 
a spent force, no longer worthy of very serious consideration,”* certainly 
no longer worthy to determine, as it still partly does, the very structure 
of our text-book treatises on the Trinity. For the integrated World 
Council itself the expansion of the Basis marks a hopeful step-forward: 
it provides further encouraging evidence of the growing recognition 
among the Council’s members that unity must be doctrinal; it means 
new strength for the Council in the pursuit of its ecumenical and mis- 
sionary vocation. The recent Report on the Divine Trinity and the Unity 
of the Church®® has already indicated how ecclesiology and ecumenism 
can benefit from the dogma of the Trinity. Faced with the ever-growing 
challenge of Islam and its basic unitarianism the Christian witness of 
the Churches cannot but be rendered more effective and fruitful by 
becoming explicitly and unanimously trinitarian. 


Faith and Order 


The World Council of Churches exists to carry on the functions of 
Faith and Order and Life and Work. Time has tended to soften con- 
siderably the original contrasts between these two movements. Faith and 
Order has come to appreciate the importance of the so-called “non- 
theological factors’, and hence to recognize that the various activities 
characteristic of Life and Work are most helpful and indeed essential for 
promoting Christian unity. Life and Work on the other hand has not 
only accepted this ecumenical finality for all its activities, it has also 
come more and more to appreciate the importance of the purely 
theological factors, and hence to recognize the essential role of Faith and 


27 Hence it is noted in the Report of the Central Committee (ED, p. 10) that “the 
proposal to be submitted (to the Assembly) is not that the Basis should be changed 
but that it should be expanded. The suggested expansion does not change the essential 
character of the Basis’’. 

28 Cf. C. Welch, The Trinity in Contemporary Theology, London, 1953. 

2° One Lord, One Baptism (Faith and Order Commission Paper No. 29), London, 
1960, pp. 7-42. 
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Order which has always considered these its main concern. Despite 
these developments, however, Faith and Order has in recent years 
become increasingly anxious about ecumenical trends in the World 
Council of Churches. As its Executive Secretary, Dr. K. Bridston, stated 
in presenting his report at St. Andrews in 1960: 

Today we are in the paradoxical situation where the immediate success of the ecumenical 
movement in bringing the churches together, and the determination of the churches to 
“stay together’, itself poses serious threats to the realization of the ultimate goal of 
church unity. In other words, we are discovering that organizational embodiments of 


the unity that we already have may become barriers to the manifestation of the unity 
we seek and which we believe to be God’s will.*° 

Already at Lund in 1952 Dr. Visser ’t Hooft had called attention to the 
danger of the Worid Council becoming the victim of its own achievements: 
The ecumenical movement looks in a new way to Faith and Order to give it a lead in 
those matters upon which the whole life of the movement ultimately depends. Never- 
theless there are large sections of our Churches in all parts of the world which have 
not yet understood that co-operation is not enough. There are still many who think of 
the present relationship of our Churches in the World Council of Churches as an end 
rather than as a beginning, as a solution of the problem of unity rather than as a first 
step on the road to unity. The danger of this is that, in the words of the present (former) 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the World Council can thus become a narcotic rather than 
a stimulant. We must react against this temptation of accepting the present established 
disorder of our ecclesiastical world simply because it has been made to look less shocking 
as it has been provided with an ecumenical varnish.** 


Since Evanston, however, which gave a new impetus to inter-Church 
activities and made Faith and Order simply one of four Departments in 
the World Council’s Division of Studies, this ecumenical trend described 
by the General Secretary has seemed to be ever increasing and fast 
predominating. The vision of true Church unity as the goal of the World 
Council has seemed to go on receeding into the background. The danger 
has seemed to go on growing that the members of the World Council 
were becoming or would become quite content with “visible forms of 
Christian co-operation and organizational unity which leave “unfulfilled 
many of the central requirements of the Church’s life’’.** Quite naturally 
Faith and Order became alarmed at this developing situation which 
integration with the International Missionary Council could obviously 
only aggravate: it saw itself becoming practically obsolete and the whole 
World Council becoming “a magnificent monument of ecumenical 
despair”’.*° 

To offset this danger Faith and Order has been engaged since 1957 
in a “scrutiny and reassessment of its functions’’. Its Report on the Future 
of Faith and Order** which embodies the results of this study is to be 
submitted to the New Delhi Assembly and, if accepted, will mean a 
more formal commitment of the World Council to the ideal of true 

3° Minutes of the Faith and Order Commission Meeting 1960 (Faith and Order 
Commission Paper No. 31), Geneva, 1960, p. 7. 

31 Faith and Order and the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches’’, 
The Third World Conference on Faith and Order Lund 1952, p. 130. 

32K. R. Bridston, “The End of Churchly Unity?”, World Council of Churches 
Division of Studies Bulletin 6-2 (Autumn 1960), p. 21. 


3 Tbid., p. 20. 
*4 WB, pp. 78-84. 
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Church unity and a strengthening of the position of Faith and Order. 
One section of this Report is so significant that it deserves to be quoted 
at length: 

The Commission on Faith and Order understands that the unity which is both God’s 
will and His gift to His Church is one which brings all in each place who confess Christ 
Jesus as Lord into a fully committed fellowship with one another through one baptism 
into Him, holding the one apostolic faith, preaching the one Gospel and breaking the 
one bread, and having a corporate life reaching out in witness and service to all; and 
which at the same time unites them with the whole Christian fellowship in all places 
and all ages in such wise that ministry and members are acknowledged by all, and 
that all can act and speak together as occasion requires for the tasks to which God 
calls the Church. 

It is for such unity that we believe we must pray and work. Such a vision has indeed 
been the inspiration of the Faith and Order movement in the past, and we reaffirm 
that this is still our goal. We recognize that the brief definition of our objective which 
we have given above leaves many questions unanswered. In particular we would state 
emphatically that the unity we seek is not one of uniformity, nor a monolithic power 
structure, and that on the interpretation and the means of achieving certain of the 
matters specified in the preceding paragraph we are not yet of a common mind. The 
achievement of unity will involve nothing less than a death and a rebirth for many 
forms of church life as we have known them. We believe that nothing less costly can 
finally suffice.*® : 

This passage is of course ambiguous and “patient of diversities of inter- 
pretation’’*; it omits among other things all explicit reference to com- 
munion with the Holy See of Peter as an essential element of Church 
unity, and whether it involves a real innovation or a mere explicitation 
is quite open to question.*’ Nevertheless the significance of the passage 
is profound and far-reaching. It is an attempt to define the kind of unity 
which is God’s will for his Church and which Faith and Order must 
“keep prominently” before the World Council as its goal.** As such it is 
a pioneering piece of work. Indeed not only has no attempt been hitherto 
been made to define officially the unity which is the goal of the World 
Council; not only was no such attempt hitherto possible because of 
fundamental disagreement,*® it was formally laid down in the World 
Council’s “ecclesiological charter”, the all-important Toronto Statement 
of 1950, that “the World Council cannot and should not be based on 


any one particular conception of the Church”, and that “membership 


35 WB, p. 78. 

36 As Dr. Ramsey, then archbishop of York, noted, Minutes of the Faith and Order 
Commission Meeting 1960, p. 35. Indeed, according to Dean Douglas Horton (United 
Church of Christ, U.S.A.) Chairman of the Commission, “the phrase, one baptism, is 
a rhetorically succinct way of describing a mode of Christian adoption whereby, 
whether one is baptized in the Anglican way, or the Baptist way, or the Campbellite 
way (and I could go right on down the alphabet through Q, the Quaker way), or any 
other, he finds himself recognized as being in the one Church’’. Ibid., p. 13. 

3? The point is discussed by Professor H. D’Espine (Swiss Protestant Church Federa- 
tion) Vice-Chairman of the Commission in ‘The Role of the World Council of Churches 
in —< to Unity”, Minutes and Reports . . . of the Central Committee Meeting 1960, 
pp. 112-17 

- According to its Constitution the first function of Faith and Order is “to proclaim 
the essential oneness of the Church of Christ and to keep prominently before the World 
Council and the Churches the obligation to manifest that unity and its urgency for 
world mission and evangelism’’, cf. WB, p. 74 

3® As Dean Horton remarked at St. Andrews “nothing creates disunity among us 
more swiftly, surely and fundamentally than the little question of unity”, Minutes, p. 10. 
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in the World Council does not imply acceptance of a specific doctrine 
concerning the nature of Church unity’’.*° If accepted therefore by the 
forthcoming New Delhi Assembly, this attempt to define the nature of 
the Church unity and its elements of faith and order for which the World 
Council must pray and work would mark a major ecumenical step- 
forward.* It rules out as insufficient a federal and co-operative unity 
and would thus effectively remove the danger of the World Council 
becoming content with the unity it has already achieved but which leaves 
“unfulfilled many of the central requirements of the Church’s life’. 
It opts on the contrary for a true visible Church unity, for a unity of 
faith, worship and government;* it would thus if accepted considerably 
strengthen the Catholic emphasis in the World Council and perhaps 
notably hasten the day when Roman Catholic association with the 
Faith and Order Commission (if not with the World Council itself) will 
pass from the stage of sending observers to that of formal membership.“ 
As it has already been accepted by the Faith and Order Commission 
and by the Central Committee of the World Council which represent the 
widest variety of theological and confessional positions—from Quaker 
to Lutheran, from Eastern Orthodox to Baptist—there is every likelihood 
that the Report which contains this new statement of aims will in fact 
be accepted also by the World Council’s Assembly when it meets at 
New Delhi. 

According to the Report of the World Council of Churches Provisional 
Committee to the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948, “Faith and Order 


40 WB, p. 64. 

41 The Central Committee Report notes (ED, p. 43) that “this new definition presents 
both a new doctrinal question for consideration by the World Council of Churches, 
particularly in relation to the Toronto Statement of 1950, and one of the most crucial 
ecclesiological issues which the ecumenical movement as a whole has yet faced”’. 

42 “Report on the Future of Faith and Order’’, WB, p. 79. 

*3In the original draft of the Report this unity was described as “churchly”’ but 
“the neologistic adjective’? coined “as an antonym to the word co-operative”’ was 
finally dropped as theologically unnecessary and practically (there would be difficulties 
of translation) undesirable. According to Dean Horton the word “‘churchly” lacks the 
legal organizational overtones of “‘ecclesiastical”’. “‘It is a sweeter word, which carries 
with it little connotation of the power struggles and mechanical rigidities which have 
characterized some phases of ecclesiastical history’. (Faith and Order Commission 
Meeting St. Andrews 1960, pp. 10-11). Professor H. D’Espine emphasized that the 
unity described by the Report “is visible, but it does not imply a single centralized 
ecclesiastical institution—which is very generally set aside as being undesirable. It is 
compatible with a large degree of institutional and liturgical diversity, but it is neither 
‘federal’ nor merely ‘spiritual’.’’ Minutes of the St. Andrews Central Committee Meeting 
1960, p. 116. The phrase “‘nor a monolithic power structure’? was added in the Report 
at the suggestion of Dr. H. Flottorp of the Church of Norway and doubtless contains 
an oblique gratuitous rejection of what is still apparently thought by some to be the 
Roman Catholic system of Church order and government. Some of the members, 
however, thought the addition of this phrase “‘not strictly necessary”, cf. Minutes of 
the Faith and Order Commission Meeting St. Andrews 1960, p. 97. 

“4 According to its Constitution the Faith and Order Commission “may include 
members of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour but 
are not members of the World Council’, cf. WB, p. 75. This point has been stressed 
by, among others, Father C. J. Dumont, O.P. in tentative suggestions put forward 
by him for closer collaboration with the World Council of Churches, cf. “‘The Forth- 
coming Council and Christian Unity”, Unitas 11 (1959), pp. 43-4. 
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represents the oldest and most basic of all activities for which the Council 
is asked to accept responsibility. It stands at the beginning and at the 
end”’.® It should occupy therefore and should be “clearly seen to occupy 
a place in the structure of the World Council of Churches which properly 
reflects its central and fundamental role in the whole ecumenical 
movement”.** Its present position, however, as simply one of four 
Departments in the Division of Studies no longer ensures or reflects such 
importance. The feeling therefore has steadily been growing in recent 
years that the lessening impact of its ecumenical ideals and the declining 
prominence of its structural status are not unrelated. Consequently the 
Report on the Future of Faith and Order submits that “the structural 
position of Faith and Order in the organization of the World Council of 
Churches needs to be reinforced, as well as its staff and financial resources 
strengthened . . . so that it has a place and role appropriate to the central 
importance of the concern for Church unity in the life of the World 
Council of Churches”’.*? Practicaily speaking this was a request for 
Divisional status, a request urged especially by the Swedish Faith and 
Order Committee,“ but the Central Committee through its Programme 
and Finance Committee has indicated that it cannot at present see its 
way to granting this request.*® For the time being therefore Faith and 
Order will remain a department in the Division of Studies, but with the 
following differences.5° Total membership of the Commission is to be 
raised from one hundred to one hundred and twenth, with a view to 
enlarging confessionally and geographically the scope of its activities. 
In order “to strengthen the regular operation of the Commission”’ it 
will in future meet every two instead of every three years and will be 
given the opportunity of making an annual report to the Central Com- 
mittee “‘on general developments or specific issues in the realm of unity” ; 
and it has been authorized to hold a World Conference in 1963. As a 
Department of the World Council the Commission is to have an increased 
staff: a Director and Research Secretary as well as an Executive Secretary, 
and a larger budget to support this staff increase. The Director is to be 
fully involved in the whole work of the World Council with a view “to 
bringing the concerns of Faith and Order to bear upon the total pro- 
gramme of the Council”; he will therefore be a member of the Staff 
Executive Group which meets once a week and which consists of the 
General Secretary, the four Associate General Secretaries (i.e. the heads 
of the Divisions) and the Directors of the Department of Finance and 
Administration and of the Department of Information. Though not fully 
satisfied with its continued existence as a Department in the Division of 


** Quoted by K. B. Bridston, Minutes of the Faith and Order Commission Meeting 
St. Andrews 1960, p. 7. 

** Minutes of St. Andrews Central Committee Meeting 1960, p. 189. 

“7 WB, p. 83. 

** Minutes of the Faith and Order Commission Meeting 1960, p. 126. 

«* WB, p. 4i. 

5° WB, pp. 41, 84. 
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Studies, a status which it considers “is not the best final solution to our 
problem”,®! the Commission of Faith and Order does acquire, in virtue 
of the above arrangements, a position of new strength and greater 
influence in the life of the World Council and in the future therefore, 
after integration with the International Missionary Council, will be 
better placed and better able to keep the goal of true Church unity 
prominently before it. 


Proselytism 


The Latin American Bishops’ Council issued a report recently which 
states that the Protestant population of their countries has in the past 
year alone increased by 10 per cent, and that this increase is mainly due 
to the conversion of Catholics in areas without priests; there was an 
overall population rise of only 2.6 per cent.5? The Bishops’ report 
estimated the actual number of Protestants at some 7,300,000, but at this 
Summer’s Second Latin American Evangelical Conference which noted 
that “the last ten years have been marked by great and hopeful achieve- 
ments”, a figure of “about nine million” was given.** Some individual 
Latin American countries show of course a higher rate of increase in 
their Protestant or “Evangelical’’ populations. According to the Evan- 
gelical Confederation of Colombia the number of baptized Protestants 
in that country has increased at a rate of 16 per cent during the last seven 
years.4 According to Father Ignacio Vergara, S.J., the well-known 
Chilean ecumenist, the number of registered Evangelicals in his country 
rose from 1.4 per cent of the total population in 1920 to around 12 per 
cent in 1952, and he estimated in 1960 that “if we take into account only 
the statistical factor ... we can say that in less than fifty years all of 
Chile will be Evangelical’. This rapid advance of Protestantism in 
Latin American and elsewhere, taking place as it does for the most part 
among Catholic or nominally Catholic populations, explains, though it 
does not altogether justify, the negative reaction of many Catholics to the 
proposed integration of the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council: 

By the integration of the Missionary Council with the World Council, with its organiza- 


tion and resources, Protestant missions will be reinforced and multiplied where they 
already exist, and will start up where they do not. And as certain Protestant denomina- 


51 WB, p. 83. 

52 The Tablet, 12 August 1961, p. 778. 

53 EPS, 11 August 1961, p. 5. 

5 EPS, 24 February 1961, p. 5. 

55 The article of Father Vergara from which these facts are taken appeared in the 
January-February issue of Mensaje. Because of its constructive comments on Evan- 
gelical progress and its plea that “‘it is high time that both (Catholics and Evangelicals) 
engage in serious consideration of co-operation and final union’’ this article was widely 
commented on and reported at length in The Christian Century, 2 March 1960. I quote 
from a transcript of this report kindly forwarded to me by the editor of The International 
Review of Missions which had drawn attention to the article in its January 1961 numter. 
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tions take upon themselves the duty of “‘evangelizing’’ Catholics, their activities will 
be aided and protected by the same Council. ... And as the various non-Catholic 
missionary societies in pagan countries are opposed to the labours of the Catholic 
Church, the World Council will also appear as the adversary of that Church. Will the 
movement, then, be able to call itself ecumenical any longer ?°* 

This fear that Integration will notably aggravate the Catholic situation 
in such areas as Latin America is largely based on the erroneous sup- 
position that all or the majority of Protestants engaged there in missionary 
activity are members of the World Council or at least of the International 
Missionary Council.5” But though not altogether justified this negative 
Roman Catholic reaction does indicate clearly how Integration has 
raised, and in an acute form, the whole thorny problem of proselytism. 

It is the Orthodox, however, who have been most forthright and vocal 
in their opposition to the integration of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council. It is they chiefly who have 
seen and feared it.as involving the promotion and expansion of proselytiz- 
ing activities; and it is they chiefly who have succeeded in bringing the 
World Council to consider and condemn proselytism.® In the first place 
foreign missions have never been a prominent feature of Orthodoxy. 
Syndesmos, an international organization of Orthodox youth, has since 
1958 formed a Pan-Orthodox missionary society to promote interest in 
missions and particularly in the Orthodox Churches of Korea, Japan 
and Uganda.®® Last year the Church of Greece set up a committee to 
organize aid to missionary Churches abroad, as a result of which scholar- 
ships and other helps have been provided for the Orthodox Church in 
Uganda which is under the Patriarchate of Alexandria.®® In general, 
however, there is in the whole Orthodox world little if any missionary 
activity or interest. In the second place historical reasons have given the 
very word “missions” a sinister, ugly connotation for the Orthodox. 
The fact is that in the past Moslems, Protestants and Catholics have all 
tried to convert them, so that for the Orthodox, with no missions them- 
selves, missionary work has come to mean “proselytizing” and 
“proselytizing” has come to be particularly abhorrent in their eyes. 
As is well-known, this is especially true where as in Greece Orthodoxy is 


5* C. Boyer, S.J., ““Misgivings on the Ecumenical Movement’’, Unitas 10 (1958), p. 5. 

5? According to Bishop Barbieri (of the Methodist Church in Argentina) “*75 per cent 
of all Protestant forces in Latin America are outside the WCC membership”, cf. 
Minutes of the Central Committee St Andrews 1960, p. 22. 

58 The proselytism issue was first raised by the Orthodox in 1920, ibid., pp. 26, 215. 
The Commission which produced this present report was established “in view of 
difficulties which had arisen affecting relationships between member churches of the 
World Council of Churches” (ibid., p. 212; Italics mine). Integration, it is noted 
(ibid., p. 213) “‘contributed added interest to the study”. 

5® Unitas, 11 (1959), p. 161. 

6° EPS, 13 May 1960, p. 3 where it is reported that there are an estimated 20,000 
Orthodox in East Africa under Archimandrite Reuben Mukasa Sparta who is “‘active 
in the social and political life of Uganda where he serves as adviser to the Kabaka of 
Buganda and represents him in the legislative assembly”’. 
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the established State religion.*! In 1938 the Greek parliament enacted 
legislation against proselytism,® and in 1957 the Greek Orthodox Church 
established a new special department for the purpose of “observing and 
controlling the activities of foreign proselytism”.® Through this depart- 
ment it endeavours to bring pressure to bear on the Government to halt 
e.g. the building of a Byzantine rite Catholic Church in Athens, or the 
publication of unidentified Protestant advertisements in the Greek Press.® 
Indeed, in 1958 the Greek Orthodox hierarchy decided that they would 
no longer be represented in the World Council of Churches by clergy 
but only by lay theologians, and that “this participation in the World 
Council of Churches conferences will be by limited mandate as long as 
the Protestant world does not cease its propaganda at the expense of the 
Orthodox Christian flock”.® In view of all this is was not surprising to 
find the Ecumenical Patriarchate laying down in 1958 two conditions 
with regard to the integration of the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council: 
(a) that the sole aim of “missions” should be to reach peoples yet unconverted to 

Christ and never to proselytize among the members of the Christian churches, and 
(b) that the “missions” should be “church missions’ and should work for the up - 

building of the Church.* 
The second of these conditions is largely satisfied by the Report on the 
Future of Faith and Order, the first is satisfied in the Report on Christian 
Witness, Proselytism and Religious Liberty® which will also be submitted 
to the integrated World Council at New Delhi. 

This Report admits that proselytism today has acquired “fan almost 
completely derogatory sense’ and “represents a corruption of Christian 


*1[t is also true in Russia where religious groups such as Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
the Seventh Day Adventists were charged earlier this year (by Kommunist, organ of 
the Party’s Central Committee) with violating Soviet law in proselytizing and expanding 
religious and church social activities, cf. EPS, 17 February 1961, pp. 4-5. 

62 The present Pope was Apostolic Delegate in Greece at this time and was instru- 
mental in having the legislation modified somewhat the following year, cf. Z. Aradi, 
John XIII Pope of the Council, London, 1961, p. 127. 

*8 Unitas, 9 (1957), p. 294. 

*4 Tbid., 11 (1959), pp. 75-6. 

65 EPS; 8 July 1960, p. 4. 

®6 Unitas, 10 (1958), p. 279. On the other hand because of “present persecution of the 
Baptists in Greece which was instigated by the Orthodox Church there, a member of 
the World Council of Churches”, the Baptist Union of New South Wales this year 
rejected once again a proposal that it should become a member of the World Council, 
cf. EPS 21, April 1961, pp. 2-3. 

8? The Ghana Assembly of the International Missionary Council, p. 163, quoted by 
S. C. Neill, Men of Unity, pp. 186-7. 

68 This Report (WB, pp. 56-62) is not be confused with the Report of the Commission 
on Religious Liberty. This latter Commission, whose work is more theoretical and 
strictly theological, has since 1958 been engaged inter alia in drafting A Christian 
Statement on the Nature and Basis of Religious Liberty. The draft submitted to the 
Central Committee at St. Andrews in 1960 was considered to need further revision, 
and whether the revised draft will be submitted to the New Delhi Assembly is as yet 
(I am informed from Geneva) uncertain. The current number of The Ecumenical 
Review (July 1961) with its “Symposium on Religious Liberty” gives a fair indication 
of the nature and trend of this Commission’s work. As Dr. A. F. Carrillo de Albornoz 
has shown in his Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty (Geneva 1959) a considerable 
measure of doctrinal agreement on the subject of religious liberty exists between 
Catholics and Protestants. 
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witness or evangelism”. By virtue of the Great Commission recorded in 
Matthew 28:19-20 (“Going therefore” etc.) “witness in word and deed 
is the essential mission and responsibility of every Christian and of every 
church”. It is also their right but freedom to witness is not absolute; 
“it must not be exercised in such a way as to impair the Golden Rule”: 
‘All things therefore whatsoever you would that men should do to you, 
do you also to them’ (Mt. 7:12). ““The purpose of witness is to persuade 
persons to accept the supreme authority of Christ, to commit themselves 
to Him, and to render Him loving service in the fellowship of His 
Church”. The commandment to bear witness is therefore valid in relation 
“‘not only to non-Christians but also to others who have no living relation- 
ship to any Christian church’ .®® But the response to Christ which witness 
aims at evoking must be “an utterly free assent’. “God does not coerce 
men to respond to His love. ... He calls men to make a willing and 
obedient response to Him in faith, to answer with a free and confident 
‘yes’ to the eternal action of His love in which He reveals Himself”. It is 
therefore a corruption of witness 

when cajolery, bribery, undue pressure or intimidation is used—subtly or openly—to 
bring about seeming conversion; when we put the success of our church before the 
honour of Christ; when we commit the dishonesty of comparing the ideal of our own 
church with the actual achievement of another; when we seek to advance our own 
cause by bearing false witness against another church; when personal or corporate 
self-seeking replaces love for every individual soul with whom we are concerned. Such 
corruption of the Christian witness indicates lack of confidence in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, lack of respect for the nature of man and lack of recognition of the true 
nature of the Gospel. It is very easy to recognize these faults and sins in others; it is 


necessary to acknowledge that we are all liable to fall into one or the other of them 
ourselves.7° 


The Report notes that in practice Christian witness is bedevilled by the 
basic anomaly of a plurality of Churches, by the fact that in some places 
“a particular church has been historically identified with the total life 
and culture of a country or territory”, by the direction of missions towards 
those “believed to be lapsed or imperfectly evangelized members of other 
churches”, and by the great increase in recent years “in the number and 
activity of religious groups appealing for individual conversion, but 
sometimes with very little church-consciousness and with little or no 
interest in co-operation with others”. The Report calls on the member 
Churches of the World Council “to work together towards the establishing 
and maintenance of religious liberty for all churches and all their members 
in every land’’, and “to recognize the right of the mature individual to 
change his church allegiance if he becomes convinced that such change 
of allegiance is God’s will for him’’. But it also urges the Churches to 
disavow proselytism as defined and it recommends: 

that due pastoral care should be exercised before receiving anyone into the membership 
of a church if he is already as the member of another church under discipline by that 
church, or if there is evidence that his reasons for seeking membership in a different 
church are worldly or unworthy; that whenever a member of one church desires to be 
received into the membership of another church, direct consultation should be sought 
between the churches concerned; but if conscientious motives and sound reasons are 


*° WB, p. 60 (Italics mine). 
70 WB, 58. 
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apparent, no obstacle should be placed in the way of such change of membership before 
or after its accomplishment.” 


The Report also reminds the Churches that by virtue of the Toronto 
Statement membership in the World Council “places a moral obligation” 
upon them “to observe a particular attitude’; that it would be incon- 
sistent with their membership to regard another member church “as 
entirely heretical or hopelessly given over to abuses, so that its members 
could only be helped by being rescued from it.’’”2 [t recommends: 
that while there may be situations where a church already present in a given area seems 
to be so inadequate in its witness to Christ as to call for more faithful witness and 
proclamation of the Gospel to its members, the first effort of other churches should be 
patiently to help that church towards its renewal and the strengthening of its own 
witness and ministry; that we should aid churches in areas where they are already at 
work, by offering fraternal workers and exchanges of personnel as well as by sharing 
knowledge and skills and resources, rather than by establishing a competing mission 
of some other church.” 
It is expressly stated that such inter-Church aid is undertaken within 
the framework of the World Council on behalf of members of another 
Church “with the aim not only of leaving them in their own church, but 
helping them to be more faithful to it and to become better Christians 
there” .*4 

According to Professor Ioannidis of the Orthodox Church of Greece 
“this report is a masterpiece of truth for the subject with which it deals’’.”® 
Hence, though the chief offenders against its principles and policies are 
not members of the World Council of Churches, its acceptance at New 
Delhi should (and is meant to) go far towards allaying the misgivings 
which the proposed integration of the World Council with the Inter- 
national Missionary Council has aroused among both Orthodox and 
Roman Catholics.” 

MICHAEL Hur -ey, S.J. 


p. 60. 

73 WB, p. 62. 

* WB, p. 61 (Italics mine). This whole Report invites comparison with the principles 
of ecumenism outlined by certain Catholic theologians, notably by the Most Rev. 
V. Dyer, Archbishop of Calcutta in his article ““Catholic Ecumenism’’, The Furrow, 12 
(1961), pp. 3-14; by Father G. Baum, O.S.A. in his book That They May Be One 
(London, 1958, esp. pp. 78-81, 97-101, 111-113) and by Father C. Davis in his article 
“Faith and Dissident Christians’, The Clergy Review, 44 (1959), pp. 201-20. Such a 
comparison would lead us too far afield here but it will perhaps be relevant to refer 
to the careful distinction these theologians make between missionary and ecumenical 
activity. The Church’s missionary activity is addressed exclusively to the non-Christian, 
the unbaptized, the unbeliever, to all “‘who, though they may have through the grace 
of God an implicit supernatural faith, have not a faith based on the presentation of 
the Christian message’’. (C. Davis, art. cit., p. 219). Ecumenical activity is essentially 
different. It is addressed to the baptized, to the non-Roman Catholic Christian. It 
recognizes that all such “‘are heirs and carriers of true elements of the Church”. (G. 
Baum, op. cit., p. 80). It does not disregard or neglect these elements but makes them 
the point of departure and the very basis of its whole work which is to purify, to heal, 
to perfect, to integrate. The immediate aim, as Father Davis writes (art. cit., pp. 219- 20), 
“must be to foster and encourage all that is true and valuable in the separated Churches 
and to assist in eliminating the errors . . . healing is always achieved by the strengthening 
of life; our separated brethren will be brought to the fullness of the truth by the growth 
of the life they possess and not by its decay”. 

% Minutes of the St. Andrews Meeting of the Central Committee 1960, p. 9 

76 A second article in the January issue of this Journal will examine the other proposals 
to be considered at New Delhi and in particular the integration of the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Council. 
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PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOANALYsIS. A Symposium. London: Burns and Oates, 
1961. Pp. 219. Price 30/-. 

This symposium comes from twelve contributors, some of them ex- 
pounding the system to which they have given allegiance, others assessing 
the doctrine or practice from a particular angle. An immediate difficulty 
presents itself in the title as, strictly speaking, only the Freudians can 
claim to be psychoanalysts. Yet every school uses the technique in clinical 
practice however diverse their interpretations of what is revealed. Then 
the question inevitably arises as to the significance of the data for arriving 
at a conception of human nature. Nor must the pedagogical implications 
be lost sight of particularly if we are attracted by Adler’s Individual 
Psychology. From the Christian point of view, any programme the 
objective of which is the guidance of man towards psychological maturity 
must be of interest, as Christianity has its own discipline or askesis and 
its own explanation of the ambivalence observable in human nature. 
Indeed our age testifies to a striking correlation between the decline of 
religious belief and the increase of neurotic disturbances. We must then 
keep abreast of a movement which is becoming a cult with repercussions 
beyond the orbit of academic circles or the consulting-room of the 
psychoanalyst. 

Naturally the focal point of interest is the Freudian doctrine from which 
all the other systems stem. While the first four essays are mainly concerned 
with the Freudian doctrine and techniques, none of the subsequent 
contributions can get away from them. Adler may get less space but his 
part is likely to grow in importance because of the light he reflects into 
the class-room. He also gives insights into the factors impeding the 
development of personality of men and women who do not qualify for 
treatment for neurosis. Jung may be less attractive than the others as 
his net stretches out to cover the primitive racial instincts which lie 
hidden and unrecognised in many a law-abiding citizen. As it is only in 
dreams that they come into consciousness and then only in symbolic 
form, they call for expert elucidation. This theory may give us a clue 
to the understanding of regressions towards violence and barbarism 
which disturb public complacency from time to time. Indeed, apart from 
clinical successes, each school gives fruitful guidance towards a more 
profound insight into the mentality of our age. 

Other contributors get outside the pit of the unconscious and concern 
themselves with the religious and philosophical implications of the 
movements. Marc Oraison disposes of the belief that psychoanalysis is a 
kind of secular Confession. M. Louis Beirnaert comes back to Freud 
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to survey the superstructure of religion and civilisation built on the 
foundation of patricide. We could imagine less subtle methods of bringing 
it to the ground. Dr. Paul Cossa confronts the new concept of the super- 
ego with the traditional concept of conscience. M. Etienne Borne gives us a 
more comprehensive analysis of our conflict with Freud, and puts the 
question squarely as to how the intuitions and gleams of light discoverable 
in his theory can be used to bring our knowledge of man a step in advance. 
But the most promising of the contributions is that of Professor Caruso 
of Vienna. His alignment of the Christian pilgrimage from immaturity 
to the development of personality through charity, is linked up with the 
neurotic fixations which are unconscious attempts to side-track the law 
and halt at intermediate stages of the journey. This is the best attempt we 
have seen to situate the psychoanalytic line of enquiry within the frame- 
work of traditional ascetic doctrine. It gives intimations of richer develop- 
ments when the desolations and aridities of the mystical ascent to God 
will be seen as milestones that must be passed before Gnosis in the Pauline 
sense is reached. However, this line of enquiry would demand a special 
study. In the meantime anyone looking for a general survey of the status 
quaestionis will find the present work useful and authoritative. 
P. McKeEvIitT 


DIALOGUE WITH TEILHARD DE CHARDIN. By Olivier Rabut, O.P. London: 
Sheed & Ward. 1961. Pp. 247. Price 8/6. 

When a thinker takes the cosmos for his province and brings an un- 
familiar viewpoint and new terms into the discussion, the task of giving 
@ succinct exposition of his contribution might well dismay any reviewer. 
Pére de Chardin’s acceptance of the theory of evolution is more than 
notional; it is a kind of intuition which comes from his experience as a 
scientist. And it is an intuition of more than a fact; it is an insight into 
the direction or “gravity” of the movement. The cosmos has developed 
by a kind of inner drive towards a definite objective—the production of 
man. This penultimate stage came when living matter had reached a 
sufficient complexity to be receptive of consciousness. This is in no way 
inconsistent with the doctrine of the special creation of the human soul, 
as Pére de Chardin bases his theory exclusively on what science reveals 
and creation is not a concept which can be proved or disproved by the 
scientist. When self-consciousness appears, man becomes an active force 
in the evolutionary drive. Morphologically he is at the final stage, but he 
still has a future.'The process beginning with the first rudimentary existence 
in which a psychic element was present, will culminate in a sort of com- 
munal unity of man, a superorganism. Just as the living body is a 
combination of living cells, so the superman, the term of evolution, will, 
in a fashion, merge his personality, or perhaps expand his personality, 
so that he can collaborate more intimately with his fellows and use the 
accumulated knowledge of ages for the advantage of the whole world. 
This is the ““omega’”’ point, the end of the movement. 
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Pére Rabut gives us a very clear outline of Pére de Chardin’s theory 
and a fair though critical appraisal of it. And this is no easy task, as the 
original is not always respectful of the laws of consistency, nor have his 
terms the precision desirable in one who confines his enquiry to the 
scientific field. There is an initial difficulty in placing the function of tho 
primitive psychic element. If it be below the threshold of consciousness, 
as postulated, it cannot be causally connected with the inner push towards 
consciousness. This “‘push”’ is itself a difficulty for the grammar of positive 
science. It is strongly suggestive of the final cause which the physicist 
excludes from his province. Viewing the matter from the admittedly 
limited range of the scientist, does there not seem to be a petitio principii 
involved? Granted that evolution reveals, in spite of certain refractory 
phenomena, a certain sense of direction, can we be sure that we are not 
reading a particular interpretation into it? It seems clear enough, as Pére 
Rabut points out, that the superstructure is too weighty for the foundation. 
Philosophy and theology have their respective elucidations to contribute 
and each has its own method of investigation. Pére de Chardin seems to 
have squeezed more out of the empirical data than is warranted by that 
particular kind of evidence. 

Yet the theory is attractive when expunged of certain irrelevancies and 
perhaps inaccuracies. These spring from enthusiasm and too vivid an 
imagination uncontrolled by philosophical precision. It is attractive to 
discern in nature a thrust towards world unity that would be a preparation 
or natural foundation for the reign of Christ over humanity. Then the 
theory contains a challenge to parallel the cosmic unification by a corres- 
ponding unity of mind and heart. Pére Rabut cherishes all the gains 
without glossing over any of the slips. He feels that as there is a sort of 
cosmic character in the work it should not be treated harshly but rather 
searched for clues which may help us to get into more intimate relations 
with the scientists. The reader will probably agree with him. The answer 
to the sum seems right even though it was arrived at after several slips 
in methods. At any rate Pére de Chadrin is not a bogy to frighten anybody; 
he merits serious consideration and it would be hard to imagine any 
clearer initiation into the enquiry than this book of Pére Rabut. 

P. McKevitt 


Le MAL: EssAl THEOLOGIQUE. By Charles Journet. Brussels: Desclée de 
Brouwer. 1961. Pp. 318. 


This is an excellent book. Jacques Maritain somewhere praises Mon- 
signor Journet as the world’s greatest living theologian. Exceedingly high 
as such praise may be, the present work certainly remains at a very high 
level of scholarship. The sub-title proclaims it as a theological essay but 
in his foreword the author is more precise: ““We shall treat of evil in general 
in its theological and philosophical aspects’’. 
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Monsignor Journet takes as his basis the doctrine of St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas. He aims to present, for today, such a treatise as the De Malo 
of the latter (St. Thomas has two other short treatises on evil, one in the 
III Contra Gentiles and one in the Summa Theologica). He has succeeded 
very well and illustrates, clarifies or strengthens the age-old doctrine by 
means of modern thought on the subject. In fact, the first half of the book 
is mainly philosophical. The clear exposition and deep historical perspective 
of the various questions raised are a great tribute to what reason can do 
to unravel some of the apparent contradictions in our world. However 
when the full light of revelation is turned on the problems of evil, then 
we can appreciate the richness of scriptural teaching and the author’s 
theological stature. 

The table of contents is a splendid and quite detailed survey of the 
matter discussed in the book. The general headings are: I. The Problem 
of Evil; Il. What is Evil?; III. The Kinds of Evil; IV. Good and Evil; 
V. Evil in Nature; VI. Is God Responsible for Sin?; VII. Punishment of 
Actual Sin; VIII. The Trials of the Present; [X. Evil in History; X. How 
to Look on Evil. Each chapter is further sub-divided into five or six parts. 

A full answer, the author states, is to be found only in Christianity, 
lived in its entirety. Yet while reason and revelation succeed in abolishing 
the obscurity of incoherence and contradiction, the obscurity of a mystery 
remains. 

The metaphyscial notion of evil, on which depends the explanation of 
physical and moral evil, shows why such mystery remains. Monsignor 
Journet, following St. Augustine and St. Thomas, makes sure to establish 
the definition of evil. We are all familiar with it—evil is a privation, 
privatio debitae perfectionis. It is not something and yet we do not thereby 
deny its reality, for it really exists (p. 46). The author speaks of “the 
terrible reality of its privative existence” (p. 49). Evil in itself is impossible 
and yet the existence of evil will prove the existence of God, for evil 
demands a contingent subject which, in turn, demands the existence of 
the Absolute (cf. pp. 64 and foll.). The use of the term “‘existence”’ or the 
verb “exists” with reference to evil introduces the analogical character of 
the notion of evil and it is this analogy which retains the obscurity of 
mystery. 

God exists: evil exists. These are two undeniable facts. The problem of 
evil and the problem of God are the two extreme points of a unique 
intuition of the intelligence (p. 50) and sin is the most troublesome point 
of the whole mystery. Only a creature, not God, can will sin indirectly. 
Can, then, a creature be the first cause of anything—viz., sin? Sin is an 
action deprived of its due order. Punishment follows sin as the shadow 
does the body but eternal justice is not so much the mysterious anger of 
God as the mysterious patience whereby he permits his mercy to be finally 
rejected (the author quotes profusely from Maritain on this point). 

The work is somewhat specialized. Does it have anything for the priest 
busily engaged in pastoral problems and in preaching to his people? I 
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would think so. All the difficult questions associated with evil as it affects 
men’s lives are treated well. The abundant quotations from Old Testament 
and New give depth to the answers about evil which any student-theologian 
could have glibly on his tongue. To give but one example, Monsignor 
Journet’s observations on suffering and resignation are based on a re- 
freshingly strong theology, not a misguided piety. 

No small part of the merit of the book is the great array of modern 
thought, mostly error, which the author introduces to clarify his subject 
—from Leibniz, Bergson, Kierkegaard, Berdiaev, Bloy, some of the 
Eastern mystics, Dostoievski and even Finnegan’s Wake. 

JOSEPH MCGLADE 


APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. By Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 191. Illustrated. Price 16/-. 


There are occasions when one feels one has been given a peep at a new 
world, when one is conscious of a special communication, a flash of 
insight. I recall one such when I stood in front of Rodin’s Hand of God. 
I am reminded of the Rodin moment of truth as I read Approach to 
Christian Sculpture by Dom Zeller. At first Father Zeller’s thesis seems 
far-fetched, but as we read and ponder we begin to feel the force of his 
apparently extravagant contention and think there is something in it 
after all. 

Father Zeller holds that all good sculpture is a direct product of religion. 
The religion may of course be pagan or Christian. He writes about the 
spirit that should inspire Christian sculpture. He addresses himself to a 
wide range of readers, to the priest who commissions, to the artist who 
carves, and to the faithful who view the final result. Heir to the Benedictine 
treasury of Christian culture, he would explain to the non-Christian what 
our artistic tradition and sculptural effort are really concerned with. He 
would have us see the mind of the Church on sculpture. If with Le 
Corbusier we say that a house is a machine for living in, then we should 
hold that a church is a machine for getting to heaven in. Consequently, 
the significant volumes and masses in a church are not the walls and 
spaces enclosed by the walls but the sculptures. The latter have the more 
direct effect on people’s minds. 

The attitude of the Church to modern trends in sculpture is gathered 
by Father Zeller from the encyclical Mediator Dei of 1947 and the 
Instructio de Arte Sacra of 1952. In both documents the liturgy is shown 
forth as the “major art” in which all other ecclesiastical arts inhere. The 
liturgy finds its climax in the sacrifice of the Mass and so gets people ready 
for heaven within the walls of a church, which are simply the masonry 
built round the liturgy. The liturgy should give the note to the carvings 
and other plastic decorations, avoiding excessive symbolism on the one 
hand and excessive naturalism on the other. “The liturgy is not merely 
the noise the machine makes when it is lived in and prayed in—it is the 
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power of the machine and the essential ratio of each mechanical part’. 

This is a personal, perhaps at times a naive but at bottom a challenging 

and stimulating book by a religious who regards himself as more a 

glorified mason or reflective carver of stone than a professional sculptor. 
P. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


ARCHIVIUM HiBERNICUM XXIII. Catholic Record Society of Ireland, St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Pp. 188. Price 25/-, 20/- to members. 


The issue of the twenty-third volume of Archivium Hibernicum is plain 
evidence that there is still in these days of popular digests and short 
memories of the arduous past some respect for learning along with love 
of scholarly dedication left in the land. The Catholic Record Society, the 
association which publishes Archivium Hibernicum, may have few members 
—more’s the pity—but it continues all the same to do very necessary 
spade work for the Church historian, by bringing within reach of the 
discerning student at moderate cost hitherto unpublished or rare docu- 
ments of ecclesiastical and civil interest. 

One need not be a scholar or even a reader to support the Catholic 
Record Society of Ireland in its good work. One becomes a member by 
sending the annual subscription of one pound to the Reverend Treasurer 
in Maynooth. The incentive to become a member is no more than a real 
appreciation of the valuable task our scholars can do if only we give them 
the facility to publish the fruits of their labours and researches. 

I am moved to make this plea by a recent incident. At a musical recital 
I met a tone deaf civil servant. He explained to me that he had just got 
a rise in salary. He felt that the least he could do was spend some of the 
increment on a cultural pursuit and in this way help to promote in a 
practical manner the arts without which life would be drab indeed and 
lack grace. He thought that in these democratic days it was the duty of 
educated people to be patrons of culture and adopt a practical attitude 
towards the problems of scholars and artists. I think the moral of my 
story is obvious. Even if the contents of the average volume of Archivium 
Hibernicum are heavy going for the general reader, the objects of the 
Society are well worthy of support by every Irish priest or layman who 
has any interest in the preservation and dissemination of Irish Catholic 
historical records, with a view to having one day the true story of the 
past set down. 

The general reader as well as the student will find much to interest him 
in the twenty-third volume of Archivium Hibernicum. There are three 
contributors and each has a very readable introduction in English to his 
article. Monsignor Dominic Conway’s piece takes up the bulk of the 
volume, running as it does into 147 pages. He gives us a guide to the first 
series of some two thousand documents in the Fondo Borghese, restricting 
himself to those of Irish and British interest. This collection, which is 
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now housed in the Vatican Archives, consists mainly in diplomatic corres- 
pondence of the pontificates of Clement VIII (1592-1605) and Paul V 
(1605-1621). As the name suggests, the collection began with the Borghese 
Pope, Paul V. 

Father Brendan Jennings, O.F.M., continues with another scholarly 
and valuable list of Irish priests he has traced functioning on the European 
mainland in Penal times. This time he gives us two hundred and sixty-nine 
items about Irish priests who received faculties in the archdiocese of 
Malines to preach and hear confessions in the period 1607 to 1794. 

The third contributor is Father Maurice Sheehy who edits two docu- 
ments relating to English law in medieval Ireland. 

Scientific, in contrast to sentimental, historians are generally agreed 
that Pope Adrian IV despite his English blood did not rise superior to the 
confusions of his time, but actually authorised (in accord with feudal 
climate of opinion that did not clearly separate politics from religion) 
Henry II to invade Ireland and bring a measure of morality and civiliza- 
tion to “the unenlightened natives of that distraught country”. What is 
far from clear is the extent to which feudal principles were recognised as 
relevant and acceptable by Gaelic and Anglo-Irish Ireland, subsequent to 
the Adrian Grant. Evidence is hard to come by. Father Sheehy’s docu- 
ments throw somie light on the question. One is from the British Museum 
and the other from a MS. in Lambeth Palace, and both MSS. are probably 
of the thirteenth century. They corroborate evidence already published, 
including that edited by Monsignor Hagan in Archivium Hibernicum V1, 
pp. 129 et seq. 

P. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


HANDBOOK FOR THE New Rusrics. By Frederick R. McManus. London: 
Geoffrey Chapman. Price 21/-. 


The new Code of Rubrics is a very lengthy document and any full 
commentary on it could hardly be described as a handbook. It would be 
possible to give text and translation and leave it at that. Another method 
would be to give a translation accompanied by a brief commentary. 
Father McManus has chosen to give his own presentation of the material, 
following closely the order of the original, but omitting some sections. 
He aims at providing a practical guide. There is no translation of the 
official text; indeed there are no references to it nor is any index supplied. 
The sections omitted include those on conventual Masses, the rules for 
compiling the annual Ordo and some other matters that are obvious 
enough from existing Missals and Breviaries; for the new Code is not 
quite the radical change that some were anticipating. This handbook 
seeks to put the new rubrics in their legislative context so that one may 
realise where the changes have been made, how matters have been 
simplified. It also gives an accurate and adequate presentation of the new 
Code. It also highlights some particular questions. One of these is that of 
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terminology, a fruitful source of doubt and confusion. For example, 
“High Mass” over here is ““Solemn Mass” in,U.S.A., and what we call 
“Sung Mass” or “Missa Cantata” is referred to as “High Mass” in 
America. Pastoral relevance is not usually stressed in the rubrics but 
Father McManus is always alive to pastor il needs. He devotes space 
to the importance of the Sunday, the participation of the laity in the 
Church services, the Communion of the people and the pace of Sunday 
Masses. In discussing the tone of voice at Mass the author relates it to 
such questions as congregational participation and broadcast Masses. 
A useful summary of the changes for the Breviary is given on p. 81 and 
for the Mass on p. 101, and to this is appended the revised list of days 
for the Missa pro populo. The full bearing of the new rubrics will not be 
quickly apparent without a trustworthy guide. Father McManus does 
provide such. 
E. LonG 


THe Last Rites. By J. C. Didier. A Faith and Fact Book. London: 
Burns and Oates. Price 8/6. 

The Last Rites is a popular presentation of the Church’s teaching and 
practice about what we call the last sacraments. The history of this 
practice and the teaching based on it raise a number of most interesting 
questions. To begin with, what was the practice of the Church in the first 
centuries? The evidence for the Anointing of the Sick is very scanty and 
it would seem that the faithful then used to bring to the priest the oil they 
wished to have blessed and take it home as the ““Church’s medicine”. 
The oil blessed in this way was one of ihe weapons the Church used in 
her fight against superstitious practices. Before the eighth century the 
Anointing of the Sick was not regarded as a preparation for death; it 
was a rite of healing. These are some of the matters touched on in this 
work. The treatment is necessarily brief and the full bearing of the points 
discussed will not always be apparent from the sketchy presentation. 
They were, for example, more fully developed in the papers read at the 
Liturgical Congress at Gienstal in 1960 and I: iter published in The Furrow. 

This book opens with a chapter entitled “‘Messianic Foreshadowings” 
which gives the Old Testament outlook on suffering, death and survival. 
This is contrasted with the pagan outlook as revealed in such authors as 
Plato and Lucretius, and then with the change wrought by the example 
and teaching of Christ. Canon | Didier then goes on to explore the practice 
of the Church down to the formulation of the te aching in the Council of 
Trent and modern leiden and ritual. Much of the bulk of the book is 
devoted to the Anointing of the Sick (for our author avoids the expression 
“Extreme Unction’’), but he does treat of Viaticum and the whole com- 
plexus of rites constituting preparation for death. Like the historical 
problems, the ritual and legal problems that may arise receive a hasty 
discussion. The bibliography too is brief and does not include some works 
that are mentioned in the text. 





E. LONG 
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Gop Mape Us ror Giory. By James McLoughlin. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. Price 3/6. 


This is a course of instruction on the Catholic faith. It first appeared 
in The Furrow. The author’s purpose is clearer here when all the parts 
are gathered together than when they appeared at first. He aims to provide 
a clear outline of the faith that would be simple, positive and attractive. 
Well-worn themes receive a new freshness when they are passed through 
the alembic of Father McLoughlin’s mind. He presents the faith not just 
as a body of unconnected truths; it is made clear how they all spring from 
the Gospel story and that they convey a message of the greatest import. 
Here then is a grand manual for the young student, for the convert, and 
for Catholic Action groups of all kinds. It is quite surprising how much 
is attractively conveyed in these chapters, of which there are six: God’s 
gift and its loss; God gives laws to guide us; God sent His Son to save us; 
Jesus, the Way, the Truth and the Life; Jesus established a Church; the 
Church in the world today. Within this framework an adult and modern 
picture of Catholicism is given. 

E. LONG 


SECULAR INstTITUTES. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. London: Geoffrey Chapman, 
1961. Pp. 122. Price 10/-. 

History shows us clearly the distinction between Christian perfection 
and the diverse institutions and techniques brought into existence for 
its attainment. The earlier institutions favoured physical separation from 
the world as most conducive to that spiritual abandonment demanded by 
the Gospel teaching. This state of exile underwent a new interpretation 
when the mendicants chose the towns as sites for their monasteries. The 
canons regular followed the lead and combined monastic residence with 
a more nomadic apostolate. Later daring innovations sponsored by St. 
Vincent de Paul, Mary Ward and others, lowered the wall of separation 
between the cloister and the world without in any way abating the obliga- 
tion of seeking perfection for those who felt the urge to exercise their 
talents and energies in closer contact with the faithful. In our own time 
the Holy Spirit has inspired men to discover new forms of spiritual 
organisation and the secular institute brings associations of men and 
women into still closer contact with the world. The common life has been 
dispensed with and the associates may be subject to divers obediences. 
Yet they constitute a state of perfection and are bound by the three vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience which are the hallmark of the religious 
life. 

Father Perrin treats of this new development as a phenomenon in the 
progress of religious perfection. Commenting on the two papal documents 
Provida Mater Ecclesia and Primo Feliciter which constitute the charter 
of the movement, he uncovers the foundations which lie beneath the 
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juridical structure. He is less concerned with the legal framework than 
with the spirit which has shaped a new state of perfection in response to 
the needs of the age. The emergence of Catholic Action in its modern 
form is indicative of the trend of the times. The apostolate demands more 
immediate contact with the diverse and complex conditions under which 
men now live. The extension of the mission of the layman is carried a step 
further, when those who wish to work for the salvation of souls without 
losing contact with the members of their own profession are given an 
opportunity to maintain the dedicated effort towards perfection in which 
the religious was traditionally engaged. The appearance of these new 
institutions calls for a fresh orientation of ascetical doctrine. Father Perrin 
carries out the necessary analysis and shows that the new movement is 
a flowering of that supernatural charity which is the mainspring of all 
apostolic activity. 
P. McKeEvitt 


Newman History and Philosophy of Science Series: WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 
By Michael Hoskin. 2/6; THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL THEORY 
IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By James A. Weisheipl, O.P. 4/-; THE STRUCTURE 
OF CHEMISTRY. By E. F. Caldin. 3/6; THEORIES AND THINGS. By R. 
Harré. 5/-; THE IMAGE OF NEWTON AND LOCKE IN THE AGE OF 
REASON. By Gerd Buchdahl. 5/-; SoctaL ANTHROPOLOGY. By D. F. 
Pocock. 5/-; PIONEERS OF PREHISTORY IN ENGLAND. By L. K. Clark, 
O.P. 5/-. Sheed and Ward, London, 1961. 


We welcome and recommend these fresh additions to the stimulating 
series of paperbacks published by Sheed and Ward. They are concerned 
with the history and philosophy of science as viewed by members of the 
alert Newman Association of Britain. It is a wholesome sign of our 
Catholic times that the series is meeting with unexpected success. The 
studies are far from trivial. They are worthwhile contributions to the 
philosophy of science. Written by specialists, these attractively-produced 
little volumes are in the main lucid and up-to-date expositions of aspects 
of important questions that the modern world is too often apt to neglect. 
It is gratifying to see that Catholic scholars are making their weight felt 
in a new area of knowledge which promises to provide the long-sought 
and much-needed bridge between the natural sciences and the humanities. 
Work of this kind shows how shallow-rooted is the contention of those 
who like C. P. Snow speak of two separate Western cultures instead of 
one. 


The history and philosophy of science is a subject that is coming to 
the fore in progressive universities thanks to publications of men like 
Peierls, Collingwood, Ritchie, Born, Bridgman and Braithwaite and others 
who are making careful analysis of the principles that underlie the sciences 
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of nature. Many modern institutions of higher education have now at 
least a lectureship, if not a chair, in this rapidly-expanding field of research. 
The richness and varicty of the territory is indicaied by the group of 
booklets we have before 

One of the series describes the work of Wiliiam Herschel (1758-1832), 


the first practical astronomer to bring home to us the immensity of the 
material universe. He founded three-dimensional astronomy of the stars. 
Befcre his time, the stars were studied simply as poinis of light on a two- 
dimensional ceil.ng of ihe sky. Herschel was the first to m-asure the actual 
distance of stars from us and so ena 


dimensions to stellar space. 


he man of science to assign three 


A great astronomer and a man of nobie and loveabie character, Herschel 


in his own person showed iorth the harmony that exists oetween true 
science and the humanities. A sician by profession, his interest in the 
theory of music led | mathe to Oplics and astronomy. Too 
poor as church organist at Bath to buy ood telescope, he made one 
for himself. With this he discovered the planet Uranus in 1781. He probed 
deep into the secrets of the Milky Way and extended our knowledge of the 
nebulae, these “‘island universes”’. His life es to remind us of the power 
of star science in a liberal education anc ecall that for the first century 
of its existence the Mayn curriculum contained mathematics and 
astronomy as compulsory subjecis for ail stucents. These subjects were 
regarded as basic elements in the cou: 1. was cali.d natural philosophy. 
Recent happenings would seem to make it imperative for every educated 


person today to have | iarily once m« with astronomical science, 


and to know something of the story of the great pioneers. One could do 
worse than begin with this smali but sympathetic study of William Herschel. 
In its own way it illu es the statement that there is nothing like 
astronomy for enlarging the mind and contracting the ego. 

The Development of Pi: fneory ini Midale Ages traces the growth 
of scientiiic theory from the early days of the ¢ stian Fathers to the 
time of Galileo and Newton. In a useful study, Dr. Weisheipl makes it 
clear that much of the popular legend surrounding the name of Galileo 
is linked with a far from scientific attitude to the Middle Ages. 


E. F. Caldin of Leeds University, who writes on The Structure of 
Chemistry, has had a training in philosophy and is already known for a 
thoughtful book on The / r and Limits of Science. In the present 
booklet he examines the logical framework of modern chemistry. His 
approach is that « practitioner of the subject. He compares scientific 
method as it is made use of in chemistry with scientific method as it is 
employed in other experimental disciplines, and he succeeds in establishing 
contact between scientist and philosopher at a number of points. 

R. Harré Jectures on the philosophy of science at Oxford University. 
In his Theories anu Things he makes a temperate but forceful attack on the 
positivist position taken up by some professional scientists. According 
to the present-day positivist, only the observabie is real or exists. Eddington 
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hurry with their exciting new world to be conscious of the time dimension 
of the historian. Still less have they kept in mind the non-dimensional 
manifold of ultimate and final causes studied by the philosopher. But in 
the natural course of development of their own subject they are being led 
to the broader vistas that perennially challenge the mind of man. Catholic 
scholars can make really important contributions here and help to conserve 
the unity of Western culture. 

P. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


MARIAN Stupigs XII 1961. Proceedings of the Twelfth National Con- 
vention of the Mariological Society of America. Paterson, N.J. 
Price $2.50. 


The twelfth national convention of the Mariological Society of America 
was held in Pittsburgh on 2 and 3 January last and was devoted to the 
study of Mary in the Old Testament. The proceedings of this meeting, 
published as Marian Studies XII, form a substantial volume containing 
six articles of interest. As one might expect three of these are devoted 
to Genesis 3.15, which is approached profitably along three different 
routes in: “An Exegetical Approach to Genesis 3.15”, “The Protoevan- 
gelium in the Light of the Magisterium” and “‘Patristic Interpretation of 
the Protoevangelium”. Another pivotal marian Jocus Isai. 7:14 receives 
a careful and open treatment in a long article entitled “The Mother of 
Emmanuel’’. This article shows admirably the real enrichment mariology 
can hope for from the new firm acquisitions of the exegetes. Two further 
articles are studies in backgrounds as a help to understanding elements 
of the New Testament: “The Old Testament Background to the 
Magnificat” and “Mother of the Messiah”. The latter searches out 
possible depths of meaning in Elizabeth’s phrase “Mother of my Lord” 
(Le. 1:43), in the light of cognate expressions found in near-eastern 
sources both biblical and profane. In view of the amount of material 
which the book provides on Mary in the Old Testament it is perhaps 
ungenerous to express disappointment that it contains no estimate or 
evaluation of the Wisdom literature and the Canticle as possible marian 
loci in the Old Testament. There are very many texts applied to Mary 
in the Fathers and medieval theologians as also in the Liturgies; there is 
evidence of some dissatisfaction among scholars with what might be 
called the entrenched view, that all, repeat all, this is mere accommodation. 

The Editor of Marian Studies is to be congratulated on this fine pro- 
duction and on the speed with which it has been made available. The 
insertion of Father Walter Burghardt’s inspiring address to the convention 
is also to be commended. This wise and forceful utterance deserves to 
reach the widest possible audience. 


DONAL FLANAGAN 
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Tus SACRAMENTARIUM. By E. F. Regatillo, S.J. Editio tertia. Santander, 
1960. Pp. 963. Price 120 pesetas (140 cloth). 


Father Regatillo, professor in the Faculty of Canon Law in the 
Pontifical University of Comillas, is one of the better-known com- 
mentators on the code of canon law. He has written a handbook on the 
more strictly legal sections of the code (Jnstitutiones Iuris Canonici) and 
has collaborated with Father Zalba, S.J., in producing a manual of 
moral theology. The present work, now in its third edition, deals with 
the extensive law on the sacraments. It is a canonical commentary rather 
than a theological text-book, but so closely are the moral and canonical 
aspects of the subject-matter connected that it is only the more obviously 
moral questions (v.g. the use of marriage) that are omitted from the 
author’s treatment. 

The most striking feature of the work is perhaps its comprehensiveness: 
the very many problems occurring in sacramental discipline are each 
fully examined in the light of conflicting opinions and arguments. 
Inevitably the result is a very large book indeed, but this cannot be 
attributed to any prolixity in style, which on the contrary is clear and 
terse, nor does it make consultation difficult since method and indexing 
are all that could be desired. Other points that merit commendation are 
the diligence which the author displays in seeking out and reporting 
official decisions and replies both private and public, and the detailed 
exposition given of the most recent legislation. 

Father Regatillo has not the reputation of being a strict adherent of 
conservative opinions on disputed questions, and in this work one does 
feel on a few occasions that his conclusions appear more in accordance 
with what the law might have been rather than with what the law in fact 
is. Yet, for all that, it is surprising how often in this work he ends his 
discussions on the side of the angels if traditional and conservative 
opinions may be so flatteringly identified. Moreover, no matter how 
decidedly one must dissent from the author’s views on occasion, one is 
never left in the dark about the bases and arguments for his conclusions. 
We can recommend this book as an informative, up-to-date and worth- 
while contribution to the literature on the canon law of the sacraments. 

T. P. CUNNINGHAM 


Books, Etc., Received 


The Scrolls and Christian Origins. M. Black. J. Nelson and Sons, Edin- 
burgh, 1961. 

The Book of Isaiah. Vol. I (1-39). Revised edition. Edward J. Kissane, D.D., 
D.Litt. Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 1961. 

Structures et Methode dans la Somme Théologique de Saint Thomas d’ Aquin. 
G. Lafont, O.S.B. Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges, 1961. 
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Compendium of Pastoral Medicine. A. Niedermayer. Joseph F. Wagner, 
New York, 1961. 

The Range of Intellect. Barry Miller; God’s Living Word. Alexander Jones; 
Prayer. H. Urs von Balthasar. Geoffrey Chapman, London, 1961. 

Studies in Pastoral Liturgy. Dom P. Murray. The Furrow Trust, Maynooth, 
1961. 

Il Genere Litterario di Giona in Recenti Publicazioni. P. A. Vaccari, Pont., 
Univ. Later., Roma. 

Un Teologo Napoletano del’700. Sac. G. Stoico. Giannini, Napoli, 1961. 

The Law of Christ. B. Haring, C.SS.R. Vol. 1: General Moral Theology. 
Mercier Press, Cork, 1961. 

History of the Missions. Bernard de Vaulx. Burns and Oates, London, 
1961. 

The Church of England. 3rd ed. E. W. Watson. Epilogue 1914-1960 by 
Bishop of Winchester: Philosophy and Religion. The Logic of Religious 
Belief. John Wilson; The Age of the Saints in the Early Celtic Church. 
N. K. Chadwick. Oxford University Press, 1961. 

Peculium and Simple Vows. A. Mayr. Pontif. Athen. Angelicum, Rome, 
1961. 

Amérique Latine. W. Promper. “‘Eglise Vivante”, 1961. 

The Sacrifice We Offer. H. McEvoy. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1961. 

Stagbooks; The Council and Reunion. H. Kiing; Conscience and Its Right 
to Freedom. Eric D’Arcy; From Limbo to Heaven. V. Wilkin. Sheed 
and Ward, London, 196! 

African Ecclesiastical Review, Ul (1961), 3 

Antonianum XXXVI (1961) 2. 

Augustinianum 1 (1961) 2. 

Australasian Catholic Record XXXVIII (1961) 2. 

Bibbia e Oriente 3 (1961) 4. 

Bible et Vie Chrétienne Juillet/Aout 1961. 

Biblica 42 (1961) 2. 

Bijdragen 1961 2. 

Canon Law Abstracts July-Dec. 1960. 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly XXIII (1961) 

Choisir Juin-Aout 1961. 

Cistercium Mayo-Junio 1961. 

Colligite VII (1961) 2. 

Digest Cattolico Yi (1961) 4 

Digest Religioso 1961 2. 

Divinitas V (1961) Il. 

Divus Thomas Jan.-Jun. 1961. 

Eastern Churches Quarterly XIV (1961) 

Euntes Docete XIV (1961) 1. 

Expository Times LXXII (1961) 10-12. 

Gregorianum XLII (1961) 3. 

Harvard Theological Review C1V (1961) 3. 
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Hibbert Journal, July, 1961. 

Intern. Zeitschriftenschau fur Bibelwissenschaft, etc., V1 (1960/61), 1-2. 
La Cuidad de Dios, 1961, 2. 

La Scuola Cattolica, 1961, 3-4. 

La Table Ronde, Juin-Septembre, 1961. 

Manresa, Julio-Sept., 1961. 

Melanges de Science Religieuse, XLIX (1961), 2. 
New Testament Abstracts, Spring, 1961. 
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ERRATA 


THE IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July 1961 


On page 207, line 22 read Ur in Chaldea; line 31 read one hundred 
years of age 

On page 208, line 18 read The Jews on the strength 

On page 210, line 14 read To their mind; line 31 read is on an entirely 

On page 211, line 7 read for through the Law 

On page 213, line 12 read for this meaning; line 14 read In Thucydides 
where the term occurs 

On page 238, line 14 read conundrum; line 18 read unimpeachable 

On page 239, line 3 read God, blessed for evermore, Amen (9:5); line 4 
omit (9:5). 

On page 240, line 6 read Jn the first chapter; line 12 read God alone 
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